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Introduction 



The achievement of political independence by former 
colonies in Asia and Africa and the established trend toward 
liberation from imperialist exploitation in Latin Arnerican 
countries has brought these countries' economic independence 
to the forefront. They face a difficult task, that of restruc- 
turing their colonial economies, overcoming many compli- 
cations and obstacles, and, above all, considerably raising 
the productivity of labour and cultural standards, all of which 
must be achieved in an historically very short time. This C2in 
only be done through radical social and economic changes 
and an intensive growth of the productive forces. An essen- 
tial condition for the latter is not only progress in the sphere 
of material production but also rapid development of the 
most vital element of the productive forces, man himself, 
which, naturally, makes social and cultural transformation, 
the organisation of systems of education, public health and 
science, and their adaptation to the needs of economic 
growth, problems of prime importance. 

At the same time the vast discrepancy between the finan- 
cial, technical and organisational opportunities of Third 
World countries and their needs in these fields makes the 
problem of cultural transformation only soluble by way of 
far-reaching- social and t:<'(niomic progress. 

The cultural reforms in these countries have not yet had 
due attention paid to them in either Soviet or foreign liter- 
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ature, thougli it is hardly possible to make a scientifically 
grounded evaluation of their development prospects without 
study and critical analysis of the results of these reforms. 
Research into these questions is all the more important since 
the struggle between the various class forces for influence 
over the minds of the rising generation in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America has greatly sharpened in our day (on the 
international plane, too, as Vv^ell as the national). The age 
composition of the population in most of these countries (its 
"youthfulness") makes finding of the most effective ways 
for advance in the educational system an extremely urgent 
task from both the political and the economic point of view. 
Growth of the productive forces, moreover, for which pro- 
gress in public education is a necessary precondition (and a 
result), must be achieved at rates very much higher than those 
that prevailed in Western Europe in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. The scientific and technological revolution 
Is making new and increased demands on the productive 
forces. 

"The period of the awakening of the East in the contem- 
porary revolution," Lenin brilliantly surmised, "is being 
succeeded by a period in which all the Eastern peoples 
will participate in deciding the destiny of the whole world, 
so as not to be simply objects of the enrichment of others. The 
peoples of the East are becoming alive to the need for prac- 
tical action, the need for every nation to take part in shaping 
the destiny of all mankind."! Cultural reorganisation i.s vital 
in this process, which is now going on before our very eyes. 
And it is qmte evident that the more backward a country is 
socially and economically, the more marked are tlie surviv- 
als of the past in its social life and in its national psychol- 
ogy and customs, and the more difficult is it to introduce re- 
forms of any kind, particularly cultural ones. 

In this book we try to examine both the general and the 
particular in the way cultures are being transformed in de- 
vcloi)ing countries, to trace the changes that have occurred in 
tlie iields of education, public health, and science, and in 
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the mass media, to show the results achieved and their im- 
pact on the resurgence of these countries, and to evaluate 
the prospects of their further cultural development, as well 
as to deal with the set of problems to do with social and 
economic advance. Having isolated certain problems com- 
mon to Third World countries we then examine these prob- 
lems as they affect eac^i country separately, namely, Iran, 
the Arab Republic of Egypt, and the South Asian countries 
of India, Nepal, Pakistan, Bangladesh, etc. 

What governed this choice? India, with her vast human 
resources and specific social and economic structure, com- 
plicated by a multi-structural economy and traditional so- 
cial institutions, is a country that reveals an amazing inter- 
twining of the ultramodern and the ancient, and one that 
has great influence among the states of Asia. 

The countries of South Asia, closely linked with India by 
a common destiny, are doing their best to build modern so- 
ciety in their own, as it were, way; and the processes going 
on there are naturally of great interest to the student of 
the Subcontinent as a whole. 

Iran is one of the few Third World countries that have 
experienced a marked change in their economic and social 
indices over the past ten years or so. Her success is due to 
very diverse factors, not least the effective use made of nat- 
w-aJ resources, the obvious adaptation of ruling circles to 
the country's new internal situation, a realistic foreign pol- 
icy that recognises the importance of good-neighbourly re- 
lations with adjacent states, and lastly, her relative demog^ 
raphic stability. Her achievements have attracted the atten- 
tion of the governments of a number of Asian countries, who 
are now trying to adopt some of the methods being used in 
Iran. 

Although it is not sufficient, in order to draw final con- 
clusions, to compare the statistics of countries with dissimilar 
demographic indices, a relatively unequal endowment of mt- 
™ wealth, and unlike socio-economic and socio-cultural 
leatures by the late 1940s stUl the results achieved in the 
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decade 1960-1970 provide a basis for defining; the trend of 
the transformations and the extent to which they correspond 
to the national tasks.^ 

Our main sources for this study have been the statistics 
published by official bodies in India, Pakistan, Iran and 
Egypt; the publications of international organisations 
fUNFSCO, WHO, etc.); collections of governmental and 
other documents; and various reference books, national eco- 
nomic development plans, and so forth. We have also striven 
to use data on the various agreements between the USSR 
and developing countries concerning education, health and 
science, and also our own personal observations made dur- 
ing visits to India and Egypt between 1963 and 1970. 

The book consists of two parts. The first shows the impor- 
tance for Third World countries of Lenin's theory of cul- 
tural revolution and the USSR's experience of cultural con- 
struction, and examines some general problems of social and 
cultural transformations in these countries. The second part 
is devoted to analysing concrete aspects of the cultural and 
social development of Egypt, Iran, India and the countries 
of South Asia. 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 160. 

2 Interesting work grouping non-socialist countries according to the 
level of development of their productive forces and type of economic 
structure has been done under V. L. Tyagunenko, L. A. Friedman, and 
L. A. Gordon at USSR Academy of Sdences' Institute of World 
Economy and Intennational Relations and the Institute of International 
Labour Movonent (see Mtromya ekonomika i mezhdunarodniye otnosbe- 
niya, Nos. II and 12, 1970). 



CHAPTER 1 



THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE USSR'S EXPERIENCE 
OF CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
FOR THIRD WORLD COUNTRIES 



The birth and development of young sovereign states from 
the ruins of former colonial empires is a complicated, many- 
sided and contradictory process that has been the subject of 
intensive research from the standpoint of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, Hundreds of articles and books have been devoted to 
their social and economic, political and ideological problems, 
but one must note the considerable gap revealed by careful 
study of this literature. As we have already remarked, it 
throws little light on cultural backwardness and ways of 
eradicating it, problems that are posed today with special 
sharpness before the progressive forces of the independent 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America.* The general 
works usually just touch on questions of the cultural poten- 
tial of nations that previously languished under the yoke of 
colonialism, and of their capacity for new cultural and his- 
torical creativity. This aspect, furthermore, is often treated 
on the plane of the critical tasks of Marxism-Leninism in 
combating openly neo-coloniallst conceptions of the cultural 
incapacity of the peoples of former colonial and dependent 
countries." 

The specialised works (for the most part articles and still 
tew in number) examine only separate and isolated aspects 
of cultural policy in developing countries (education, public 
health, training of cadres, etc.), and as a rule are of a sum- 
°5ary, descriptive, reference character. On the whole, it is 
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true, they provide food for thought on the general problems 
of cultural development, but the gap between the empirical 
data and their theoretical interpretation is still very wide, 
a situation already recognised in Soviet liisl.orical literature. 
Some writers on the general theory and practice of cultural 
revolution have indicated ways of closing this gap. 

The problem has been (U>ncrctcly formulated by Prof. 
A. I. Araoldov, a Soviet scholar, who writes: "Analysis of 
the historical events of recent times justifies our posing the 
question of different types of cultural revolution in modern 
conditions and so giving a theoretical interpretation of the 
phenomena of cultural life that have developed in the various 
countries now embarked on the road of liberation and na- 
tional independence The justification for posing this prob- 

blem is the sweeping changes taking place in literally all 
countries that have been liberated from colonial oppression. 
In countries where the people have achieved national inde- 
pendence, thrown off the fetters of colonialism and won 
democratic freedoms, a cultural revolution inevitably takes 
place, albeit on a varying scale and with very special features. 
The cultural revolutions takin;;,- place in various countries 
differ in content; that in Ghana, for instance, differs from 
that in Czechoslovakia. In the former a national democratic 
cultural revolution is taking place, in the latter— a socialist 
cultural revolution."^ 

The idea of qualifying changes in the cultural sphere as 
a special type of cultural transformations seems very fruit- 
ful, as it opens the way to an integral approach to these phe- 
nomena and to the study of their general, specifically national 
features. At the same time, the use of the term "national de- 
mocratic cultural revolution" in reference to cultural deve- 
lopment in "literally all countries liberated from colonial 
oppression" is hardly justified. It is formulated by analogy 
with the concept "national-democratic revolution", defined 
in the documents of the 1960 Moscow Meeting of Represen- 
tatives of the Communist and Workers' Parties, and while 
very important in bringing out the essence of the political 
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processes in developing countries, it raises doubts when im- 
plied to the cultural sphere. 
The term "cultural revolution", first introduced into 

Maixist literature by Lenin, arose from his theoretical anal- 
ysis of the line of development of a quite different socio- 
economic, political, cultural and ideological structure,^ and 
was used to describe the vast and truly revolutionary cul- 
tural changes possible only in conditions of socialist revolu- 
tion and in a state of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Prof. Arnoldov himself stresses the "elifference in principle 
of the ideological foundation, and the different political and 
economic basis" of the socialist cultural revolution ^ 

The point here, however, is not the wording, as one might 
think, but that the term "cultural revolution" is an adequate 
expression for the vast cultural advances that occur dining 
the real revolutionary transformations of capitalist society 
into a socialist one. When we set the aims and practice of 
socialist cultural revolution agmnst the measures that Ar- 
noldov classes, in their entirety, as "democratic cultural re- 
volution",'* it becomes obvious that in the first case we are 
referring to fundamental changes in the cultural and ideol- 
ogical structure of .society, and in the second to a democratic 
reform which both qualitatively and in. scope and depth is 
not on a par with socialist cultiu-al transformations. 

Use of one and the same term to characterise processes 
which, though similar, stem from a different socio-economic 
and political basis seems incorrect. Terminological clarity 
and accuracy are especially important when studying such 
a subtle area of human activity as spiritual culture. While 
rejecting the term "national democratic cultural revolution", 
or simply "democratic cultural revolution", suggested by 
Arnoldov, we still recognise as promising his idea that cul- 
tural transformation in developing countries is a special 
type of reform. 

Here we face a theoretical task of a higher order, that 
of formulating the premises and criteria for deep study of 
the processes of cultural construction in Third World coun- 
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tries. Lenin's study of cultural revolution is invaluable in 
this. "In the conditions of spreading cultural revolution in 
socialist countries," the Soviet researcher G. G. Karpov says, 
"the rebirth of national cultures and the development of their 
progressive traditions in the independent countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, and the growing opposition be- 
tween socialist culture and the decaying culture of capilal ism 
on the world scene, Lenin's study of cultural revolution is of 
international significance/''' 

Acceptance of this thesis and the possibility of studying 
the relevant processes in developing countries on the basis of 
Lenin*s theory, do not contradict the need to limit use of 
the term "cultural revolution". Here wc come up against a 
difficulty of another kind, arising from the very approach 
to Lenin's programme of cultural construction. It is one thing 
to regard it as the sum of pronouncements on various 
branches of culture, ignoring the concrete historical environ- 
ment, and to employ them to Mjalyse phenomena produced by 
a dilfereiit social and political atmosphere; that, though the 
easiest way, would be fruitless. It is something else to take 
Lenin's teaching as an integral and harmonious system of 
ideas and propositions embracing a broad range of purely 
methodological problems and united by a common core, the 
dialectics of the interaction of the political, socio-economic, 
and cultural aspects of the revolutionary process. 

Sadly, this approach is still extremely rare, though some 
interesting theoretical ideas have been expressed in print.^ 

Generalisation of the accumulated practical experience of 
cultural revolution in the multinational Soviet state should 
help Soviet orientalists and Africanists to interpret the 
nature of the cultural transformations in developing coun- 
tries: 'A half -century's experience of socialism has confirmed 
the Tightness of the Party's Leninist policy in the sphere 
of cultural construction."^ M. P. Kim, an eminent scholar 
in this held, has justly remarked that the research into prob- 
lems of cultural reorganisation in Soviet historiography 
amounts to a number of e^ays on separate branches of cul- 
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ture — public education, political enlightenment, the shaping 
of the intelligentsia, etc.*"^ Creative study of L.enin's heritage 
and of the policy of the CPSU in the cultural sphere — a task 
that is far from completed — would immensely benefit the 
progressive forces of emerging states, the more so that Le- 
nin's teaching and the carrying through of cultural construc- 
tion, especially the international aspect of the problem, are 
constantly misrepresented and distorted in bourgeois sociol- 
ogy,^^ Right-wing revisionist literature, and In the theory 
and practice of "Leftist" petty-bourgeois revolutionism.*^ 

In the Declaration of the 1957 Meeting of Representatives 
of the Communist and Workers* Parties it was noted that 
the most important law in the development of countries that 
had embarked on the road to socialism was the "carrying 
out of a socialist revolution in the spheres of ideology and 
culture and the creation of a numerous intelligentsia devoted 
to the working class, the working people, and the cause of 
socialism". 

The need for Third World countries to carry out social 
and cultural transformations as soon as possible is now ac- 
cepted everywhere: but the decade 1960-1970 showed that 
the growth rates achieved have still not narrowed the gap 
between industrially advanced and developing countries in 
levels either of production or of consumption, add there are 
no grounds for supposing that the situation will alter in the 
near future. In a speech to the UN Conference on Trade and 
Development U Thant called that decade a period of disap- 
pointed hopes. Nevertheless, it was marked by significant 
advances in education and public health in emerging coun- 
tries and, particularly important, in the social consciousness 
of their peoples. 

The changes that are taking place arc of great diversity, 
expressed in the varying content of the general democratic 
^orms and in the different means of implementing them, 
"ic paths of national resurgence have been defined and 
chosen in very bitter struggle against external and internal 
lorces of reaction; and in some states this has been very 
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closely HiJced with activisation of workers' resistance to the 
exploiting classes. That in turn raises the problem of social- 
ist orientation. Radical social and economic transformations 
make it urgent to intrfxluce social and cultural reforms di- 
rected at creating an advanced society. In countries that 
choose a socialist orientation, construction of the new sodety 
must without fail go hand in hand with giving the broad 
masses the opportunity of rising to the heights of world cul- 
ture and on that basis of making maximimi use of scientific 
and technolo^cal progress. 

In a recent work by Prof. R, Ulyanovsky, in which he 
gives probably the most thorough, and in our view, most 
convincing formulation of the objective criteria of the non- 
capitalist road, he stresses that a vital aspect of any social 
transformation within the framework of non-capitaiist de- 
velopment are efforts aimed at gradually raising the well- 
being and culture of the masses, i.e., at eliminating unem- 
ployment, disease, illiteracy, and so on. 

The USSR's experience of socialist construction naturally 
has more than a theoretical interest for emerging countries, 
as the problems they are facing arc more or less analogous 
to those resolved by the Soviet Republic after the October 
Revolution. The advances achieved by the peoples of the 
Soviet Union in the cultural sphere, and their extraordinary 
results in developing education, public health, science, and 
the arts in such a short historical period, have always at- 
tracted the attention of public opinion in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. Even in colonial days many leaders of 
the national liberation movement pointed to this as an 
example their countries would have to imitate after libc' 
ration. 

The changes that have taken place in the former non- 
Russian outskirts of the Russian Empire have a particularly 
strong attraction for Third World countries. Central Asia, 
in particular, has literally become a place of pilgrimage for 
hundreds and thousands of delegations from Eastern coun- 
tries, who are amazed by the gigantic leap from backward- 
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ness to progress that the "Moslem" peoples there have made 
in so short a time. 

The colossal achievements of cultural construction in the 
Soviet Union become very clear when we turn to the facts 
and figures of the past. Lenin once wrote that Russia, on 
the eve of the Great October Revolution, stood last in the 
list of Kuropciin roiintrics as regards literacy; 73 per cent 
of the population, not counting children under school age 
(i.e., under nine), could neither read nor write. "There is 
no other country so barbarous," he said, ' and in which the 
masses of the people are robbed to such an extent of educa- 
tion, light and knowledge — no other sudi country has re- 
mained in Europe: Russia is tbc exception. "^^ 

The prospects seemed far from heartening too. As the 
Liberal-Populist newspaper Nedelya wrote (in 1893), Rus- 
sia could not hope, even with maximum exertion of all forces 
and the building of 3,250 new schools a year, to introduce 
universal education in less than 250 years. ^'^ 

"llie literacy of our population is not only extremely low," 
G. Falbork and V. Chernolussky commented in 1S97, "but 
its progressive development is so slow that if matters re- 
main as they arc now we shall only achieve universal liter- 
acy toward the end oi the next century."'^ 

Many people shared that opinion. In 1900, an education- 
alist V. Ivanovich prophesied in the journal Vestmk vospi- 
taniya, that one could only expect universal literacy in Rus- 
sia in the twenty-first century.^'' 

Forecasts for Central Asia and Kazakhstan were extreme- 
ly gloomy. According to the 1897 census 99.5 per cent of 
Tajiks," 99.4 per cent of Kirghizes, 99.3 per cent of Turk- 
menians, 98.4 per cent of Uzbeks and 97.9 per cent of Ka- 
zakhs were illiterate. Dozens of nationalities had no written 
language at all. "On the basis of scrupulous statistical cal- 
culations," Vestnik vospiianiya concluded, the eradication of 
illiteracy among these peoples "would take 4,600 years". 

Following the victory of the Great October Revolution, 
public education became the starting point not only of the 

T-3D65 
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cultural revolution but also of the task of establishing and 
consolidating Soviet society. 

Lenin saw the campaign for mass literacy as a matter of 
prime importance for the young republic, one determining 
its destiny, its industrial development, and, linally, its very 
existence within capitalist encirclement "A commumst so- 
ciety cannot be built in an illiterate country," he said.^'J 

In the Central Asian republics solution of the problem of 
education encountered additional difficulties due to the ex- 
treme backwardness of the population, particularly of the 
women, and to the strong influence of elements hostile to the 
Soviets, the bais and reactionary elements of the clergy. It 
should also be remembered that, apart from features com- 
mon to the whole Central Asian region, each area had its 
own particular conditions, which had to be taken into ac- 
count. 

"The great miracle of transforming the ancient lands un- 
iolded consciously and according to plan",20 [jut the ques- 
tion of method had still to be answered, for there was no 
historical experience of such a transformation. In joining 
the friendly family of peoples within the multinational So- 
viet state, and taking the path of socialist development, the 
peoples of Central Asia received preferential opportunities 
ensuring rapidly increasing rates of cultural growth. The 
Communist Party and the Soviet Government assigned funds 
to the Soviet East, considerably greater than those granted 
to more developed areas, and gave aid in the form of ex- 
perts, equipment and literature. Already in the first post- 
revolutionary years the foundations of a state policy of mu- 
tual aid were laid, a policy that is still giving results today. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of studying the 
means and patterns by which the Soviet republics in the 
east developed; they became a unique "laboratory of scien- 
tific socialism".^^ 

The problems of education in Central Asia were resolved 

in several stages. The acute need for cadres to build the new 
society made the task of eliminating adult illiteracy excep- 
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tionally pressing. Until it was resolved there could be no 
counting on expansion in agriculture or the creation of in- 
dustry. The almost complete absence of literacy among Com- 
munists, Young Communists and other social activists ham- 
pered work among the masses, especially in the complex 
situation of combating kulaks and bais and the reactionary 
part of the clergy, who had a great hold over the popula- 
tion. 

The political situation urj^unily called for an immediate 
change in the existing state of affairs. Throughout the re- 
publics Emergency Commissions to Liquidate Illiteracy were 
organised, voluntary anti-illiteracy societies formed and Lik- 
bez (special anti-illiteracy) schools opened. Complications 
soon arose, caused both by the disastrous shortage of teach- 
ers capable of teaching in the local languages, and by the 
antagonism of certain sections of the population. The teach- 
ers of the religious schools, the maktabas and madrasahs, 
were anti-Soviet inclined. In several areas, in Tajikistan for 
example, participation in the campaign to eradicate illiteracy 
involved direct danger. The basmacki^ taking advantage of 
the mountainous nature of the country and the remoteness 
of the kishlaks (villages), raided them, destroying the build- 
ing of Soviet institutions and schools, and killing Commtm- 
ists, activists ;inil leachers. 

Nevertheless, not only did the fight to overcome age-old 
backwardness not stop, but it developed on an ever-widen- 
ing scale. Apprupriattons for education increased signific- 
antly.^ Textbooks were published in the languages of the 
Central Asian peoples, courses to train Likbez teachers were 
started (with special curricula and syllabuses), schools for 
the semi-literate were founded, and cultural campaigns were 
organised uniting the efforts of a great army of volunteer so- 
cial workers. Trade union organisations donated funds for 
cultural campaigns, and the local people provided premises 
for the Likbez schools. In Kazakhstan and Kirghizia, where 
^ good part of the population lived a nomadic or semi- 
nomadic way of life, schools were set up in yurts, and trav- 

2» 
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elled with the drovers and shepherds as they followed their 
herds. 

All this yielded brilliant results. By the end of the 1930s, 

the percentage of literafc adults was 82.8 in Tajikistan, SO 
in Turkmenia, and 77 in Kazakhstan. 




Lesson at a new kishlak school (1927) 

The movement to educate women, a vital precondition for 
their liberation, attained broad scope, "The first demand of 
women who have thrown off the yashmak," wrote the news- 
paper Pravda Vostoka in May 1927, "is a school." The 
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movement developed 
with extraordinary 
strength. In 1927 there 
were 114 women's 
anti-illiteracy centres 
functioning in four 
regions of Uzbekistan, 
involving 14,(703 Uz- 
bek women. 

In tbc resolution of 
the Central Committee 
of the Communist 
Party (Bolsheviks) 
"On the Work of Li- 
qui dati n i,-^ 1 1 i i te racy' ' 
dated May 17, 1929, 
l^articular attention 
was paid to work 
"among women of the 
local population". 
ITiis matter called 
both for a careful ap- 
proach and for flexi- 
bility. Only women 
could be used to teach 
viromen, but the stan- 
dard of literacy among ^voiutii was very low.^^ The train- 
ing of women teachers for the anti-illiteracy schools was 
^erefore immediately undertaken, and special teacher train- 
ing courses and secondary teacher training schools were 
opened for women. In Tashkent and Samarkand 120 women 
teachers from the local nationalities were graduated. 

The Moslem woman who bared her face and took her 
place in the classroom was a terrible challenge to age-old 
traditions. Reactionary elements among the clergy were not 
prepared to accept the situation; they founded religious 
schools for women, and occasionally even went to extremes- 




The Abii-Ali-lbn-Sina State Medical 
Institute in Dushanbe 
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Students at a lecture 



111 the autumn of 1929, a Turkmenlan woman tcacjier, Gyul 
Bakhar, who had incited her friends to emancipate them- 
selves, was brutally murdered. Many other cases of atrocities 
are known. But in spite of reactionary opposition, the per- 
centage of literate women in Uzbekistan was 73.3 by 1939 
and in Turkmenia 80. 

An important problem that had to be solved during the 
striiL,\^le for universal literacy was that of simplifying the 
written language (for some nationalities an alphabet had to 
be created from scratch). The task was made easier at first 
by employing a Latinised alphabet for the language and 
later the Cyrillic alphabet. 

The liquidation of illiteracy was only the first stage in the 
complex business of educating the peoples of Central Asia, 
but it determined the success of the cultural revolution.^'' In 
the next stage it proved possible to establish a new system of 
education corresponding to the needs of socialist construc- 
tion; to introduce universal, compulsory, free elementary 
education, and then secondary; to found national higher 
schools; to train an army of specialists for the national econ- 
omy (engineers, technicians, agronomists, doctors, teachers, 
etc.) and also national scientific cadres, and to found local 
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academics of science, museums, libraries, theatres, and so 
on. The republican capitals, Tashkent. Ashkhabad, Alma 
Ata, Dushanbe and Frunze, have become some of the coun- 
try's biggest cultural centres. The data in Table ! give one 
some idea of the immensity of the changes effected. 

Table 1 

Number of Student?. Ke:^eaj-ch Workers 
and Doctors in Geutral Asia 
and Kazakhstan in 1970 
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772.4 


41.7 


. 48.4 


5.84 


5.5 


6.2 


Tajik SSR 


2.99 


774.5 


35.3 


44.5 


moro 


approx. 


4.6 



than 1.5 
5 



SoiircL'a; i;i'ti:i:is o[ the repTlbUca" Central statistical ISnards (see Pravda 
ycslolia, iN'ov i.mLLT 5, 1971; TurkmenBhaya iskra, November 6, 1971; Kazakhstam- 
It'ivn v'aid,,, November 6, 1971; Sovetskaya Kirghiziva. November 7, 1971; Kom- 
fnumst T(id:!uliistana, November 7, 1971), and of the Central Statistical Board 

of the I SSR. 

In this connection data published recently by the well- 
known Polish economist, J. Kleer, is of great interest. 2' Kleer 
compares the results of economic development in \'ai i()ns 
Asian countries (Afghanistan, Iran, and Turkey) and in the 
Soviet Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan. The figures 
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showing the changing proportion of the urban population 
(in per cent), for example, are interestmg:^^ 





1927 


1965 


Kazftkh SSR 


8.5 


48 


Tajik SSR 


10.3 


35 


Turkmen SSR 


13.7 


49 


Iran 




37 


Turkey 


24.2 


28 



Particularly striking arc the figures on the number of stu- 
dents in higher educational institutions per ten thousand of 
the popiilation (1965/66) i"" 



Kazakh SSR 


119 


Kirghiz SSR 


121 


Tajik SSR 


188 


Tnrkmtui SSU 


103 


Uzbek SSR 


156 


Afghanistan^ 


1 




11 


Turkey^" 
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These fi^^ji'es convincingly briny- out the advances made 
by these Soviet republics, which were at a lower level than 
Iran and Turkey before the October Revolution. 

The cultural revolution in the USSR was the first expe- 
rience of its kind in the world. Lenin's words have come 
true: "A socialist Soviet Republic in Russia will stand as 
a living example to the peoples of all countries, and the pro- 
paganda and revolutionising eifect of this example will be 
immense."3i The greatness of Lenin's plan of cultural trans- 
formation and its successful implementation are recognised 
in the documents of international organisations, in particu- 
lar of UNES(X). In the basic documents of the conference 
on educational plaiming it was stated that the USSR, two- 
thirds of whose population was illiterate in 1913, was now 
among the countries whose education was most developed 
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and whose training schemes most closely corresponded to its 
needs for cadres. 

At the joint jul)ilee meeting of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee, the USSR Supreme Soviet and the RSFSR Supreme 
Soviet on December 21, 1972, L. I. Brezhnev said: 

"Tremendous assistance was given to the fraternal Union 
republics in cultural development, in education, and in the 
training of personnel. Large contingents of yoimg men and 
women from the national republics, regions and areas were 
enrolled at institutions of higher learning in the country's 
major centres. Dozens of universities and institutes were 
opened in the republics. By the will of the Party the socialist 
cultmal revolution rapidly spread to the remotest areas. . . . 

"ITie cultural development of Kazakhstan and the Central 
Asian republics is equally striking. They have achieved vir- 
tually 100 per cent literacy. Almost h;ilf the population in 
each l epublic are men and women with a higher or second- 
ary (complete or incomplete) education. In Uzbekistan alone 
there are now more specialists with a higher or secondary 
special education than the Soviet Union had working in its 
economy in the late 1920s. Modern science has been firmly 
established in these republics, and in their national acade- 
mies there are thousands of scientists engaged in valuable 
research. 

"In the capitalist world much more modest achievements 
are frequently labelled as 'miracles'. But we Communists do 
not regard what has happened in Soviet Central Asia and 
Soviet Kazakhstan as being in any way supernatural. You 
might s:iy that it is a natural miracle, because it is natin-al 
under Soviet power, imder socialism in the context of the 
friendship and brotherhood of nations that have been estab- 
lished in this country." 

"^There is no doubt that the experience of the Soviet repub- 
lics, including those of Central Asia, can be employed by 
developing countries {especially to solve such practical prob- 
lems as the creation of a written language, the eradication 
of illiteracy, and improvement of the sdiool system); but 
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Cdinputcr Ctintre at the Kir,^]iiz State University 

mechanical transference of this experience to the multiform 
conditions of Third World countries will not of itself lead 
to victory of the cultural revolution in them. Any attempt 
to overcome cultural backwardness without making profound 
social and economic changes is doomed to failure. The rad- 
ical reconstruction of the educational and health systems in 
the USSR was only realised through the creation of the ap- 
propriate economic basis, co-ordinatiim of the plans for cul- 
tural transformation with those for economic development, 
and the social renovation of society. 

The advances of the Soviet state convincingly demonstrat- 
ed the advantages and possibilities of socialism. The bare 
statistics (numbers of doctors, teachers, engineers, and scient- 
ists; numbers, per ten thousand of population, of books pub- 
lished, and of attendances of museums, cinemas and theatres) 
illustrate the achievements of the Soviet republics in the 
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cultural sphere. This progress, itself the consequence of 
enormous social and economic advances, is in turn encourag- 
ing further development toward eommuiiism. 

At the 24th Congress of the CPSU L. I. Brezhnev once 
again stressed the importance of this sphere of human activ- 
ity: "Communism is inconceivable without a high level of 
culture, education, sense of civic duty and inner maturity 
of people, just as it is inconceivable without the appropriate 
material and technical basis."^^ 

The USSR's experience of cultural transformation was 
and remains an inspiring example for the many countries 
that have set out, in the second half of the twentieth century, 
on the road of independent state development. 

* The dociimentu of the 1969, International Meeting of Communist 
and Workers Parties made a strict difFcrenliation ; n their analyticyl 

approach to the sodal, economic, and polifical processes taking place, on 
the one hand, in the newly indepcnilent states of Asi.i and Africa and, 
on the other hand, in Latin American countries, 

2_Scc, for example, R. A. Ulyanovsky, XeokoionialhM SShA i slabo- 
rmvittye slrmiy Azii (US Nco-<.-oloniaIiMn aiKi the Underdeveloped 
Countries of Asia), Moscow, 1963; Y, B. Chcrnyak, Advokaty kolonializ- 
ina. Neokolonialulxkaya hloriografiya (Advocates of ColoniaHsm. Nco- 
coi.)nialist Historiography), Moscow, 1964. 

3 A. L Arnoldov, Sof-sialism i kullura. KuUumaya revoluisiya v yev- 
Topeiskikk stranakh narodnoi demokralii. (Socialism and Culture. The 
Cultural Revolution in the European People's Democracies), Moscow 
1962, p. 50. 

* On Lenin's use of the term "cultural revolution" see: G. G. Karpov 
Lenm o hiUurnoi revolutsii (Lcnm on the Cultural Revolution), Lenin- 
grad, 1970, p. 13. 

" Sec A. 1. ArnoiiUiV, y/;. cit., p. 50. 

" Among these measures Prof. Arnoldov incl;i<le,s a Inoad campaign 
t|> eradicate illiteracy, reconstruction and expansion of the entire educa- 
tional system, the creation of a new, democratic school, the forming of 
a progressive national intelliffentsia, etc. (Sec A. L Arnoldov, ob- cit 
p. 50.) 

' G. G, Karpov, off. cit., pp. 6-7; see also the survey in Ocherki po 
tstonografii sovetskogo obskckestva (Essays on the ffistoriography of 
Soviet Society), Moscow, 1965, pp. 549-598. 

» See, for example, L. Y. Kubbcl, 'The Tasks an<l Specifics of Cul- 
tural Comtruction in the Independent Countries of Africa", in Problemy 
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kultnrnogo stroitchl-.'iy ncza-.'isimykh stranakh Afriki (The Tasks of 
Cultural Construction in the Independent Countries of Africa), Moscow, 

1971. _ , 

9 Resolution of the CC of the CPSU on preparations for the (cnlcnary 

of Lenin's birth, Moscow, 1968, p. 11 (in Russian). 

<o See M. P. Kim, "On the Essence of the Cultural Revolution and the 

Stages of Its Implementation iti the USSR", in Kulturnaya revolutsiya 

V SSSR 1917-1965 gg. (The Cultural Revolution in the USSR, 1917-1965), 

Moscow, I9(i7, p. 31. 

11 In this connection wc must ment.ion Prof. A. I. Arnoldov's article 
"The Building i)f Communism and the Development of Culture" {Pravda, 
August 6, 1971). In reply to bourgeois critics who deny the possibility 
of the nourishing of culture in a socialist country, he wrote: 'The path 
followed hy socialist society has shown our innumerable advantages and 
possibilities in scientific and technological rivalry between the two social 
systems. In the sphere of culture as a whole this competition has un- 
doubtedly been won by the socialist world. 

"In numbers of engineers and doctors per ten thousand of population, 
in cinema attendances and in other criteria of cultural growth the Soviet 
Union firmly occupies first place in the world." 

13 We do not refer to the problems of the "proletarian cultural revo- 
lution" in China. What has taken place in that country under that head- 
ing has nothing in common with the proletariat, with culture, or with 
revolution. Soviet criticism of the fabrications of the hungweipings and 
their inspirers tan be found in K sohyfiyam v Ritciye (On the Evctifs in 
China), Moscow, 1966: A. Y. Bovin and L. P. Delyusin, Po/i(ic/iejA>' Krizls 

V Kilaye (The Political Crisis in China). Moscow. 1968, and other works. 

" V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 19, p. 

See V. A. Kumanev, Sotsialism i menarodriaya gramoUiosl. Likvi- 
datsia massovoi negramotnosti v SSSR [Socialism and Universal Literacy. 
The Eradication of Mass Illiteracy in the USSR), Moscow, 1967, p. 12. 

*5 G. Falbork and V. Chemolussky, Narodnoye obrazovaniye v Rossii 
(Public Education in Russia), St. Petersburg, 1897, p. 156. 

18 Vestnik vospitmiya. No. 1. 1900, p. 44. 

"Literate and educated people were as rare in pre-revolutionary 
Tajikistan as fruit-trees in a salty desert," wrote the Tajik writer Sa- 
dreddin Aini. 

Quoted from R. B. Suleimcnov, "On the Historical Experience of 
the Cultural Revolution in Kazakhstan", Vestriik A.K Kaz. SSR, No. 2, 
1967, p. 4. 

^3 V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 296, 

S. Rashidov, "Beacon of Socialism in the East", Zvezda Vostoka, 
No. 10, 1967, p. 7. 

2* B. G. Gafurov, "Fifty Years of Soviet Oriental Studies", Voprosy 
islorn. No. 1, 1968, p. 58. 
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^ In 1934, for example, cxpendiluie on education in Uzbekistan 
reached 200 million rubles, irureasiiig fi.G-fold. though the total budget 
only doubled. 

^ In 1926 7.7 per cent of tlie woiiK-n of local nationalities in Uz- 
bekistiin were litei'ati-. 

''' We have not attempted the task (which in ;mv ease would be 
beyond tiie powers of a single scholar) of giving an c-xhausiive picture of 
the cultural transformations in the Soviet republics of Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan. There is extensive literature in Russian on the subject. See: 
A. K. Valiycv, Formirovaniye i razvitiye sovetskoi natsioTialnoi intelli- 
gentsii V Srednei Azii (The Formation and Development of the Soviet 
National Intelligentsia In Cenlral Asia), Tashkent, IfMifi; R,;:viliyc so- 
ixialisticheskoi kultury v soyuzaykh respublikakh ('Ihe Development of 
Socialist Culture in the Union Republics), Moscow, 1962; Minuya kapital- 
tsm (Bypassing Capitalism) (on Ihc transition to socialism of the Central 
Asian republics and Kazakhstan), Moscow, Oi .^rednevekovya k 

verxhinam wvrfmarnioga jnogiesHi. Oh istorir/u^.kom nf>yteh razvilia na- 
mdov Sndnci Azu. i Kazakhtana ot dokapitaUuidu^skikh otnosheniy k 
^^otswh^mu (From Middle Ages to the Summit of Modem progress. 
On the Historical Experience of the Development of the Peoples of Cen- 
tral Asia and Ka:;akhstan from Pre- Capitalist Relations to Socialism), 
Moscow, 1965,- B. A. Amanfayev, Sotsializm i koretmoye preobrazova- 
mye sotyiahoi prirody kazakkskogo krestyanstva (Sodaliam and the 
1-undamental Changes of the Social Nature of the Kazakh Peasantry), 
Alma Ata 1969; T. A. Kary-Niyazov, Ocherkl istorii kuUury Soveh- 
kogo Uzbekistana (Essays on the History of the Culture of S„vict LJ/he- 
kistan), Moscow. 1955; A. K. FCanapin, KuUumoxc .troitdsLvo v Ka- 
zakhstanc (Cultural Construction in Kazakhstan), Al'nia Ata 1964- 0 Ku- 
liycv and others, Islorkhcsky apyl v<nshd,.sivhuia huUiirnoi revoluisii 
V respublikakh Srednei Azii i KuzakhUane (Ihe Historical Experience of 
Canymg Out tht^ Caltural Revolution in the Republics of Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan), Ashkhabad, 1962; A. A. Altmyshbayev. Nekotoriye 
osobcnnosi, inrmuovaniu i mzvitiya sotitalisticheskoi kultury narodov 
boveukogo Vostoka (Some Specific Features of the Formation and De- 
velopment of Socialist Culture of the Peoples of the Soviet East), Frunze, 
1959, etc. 

J. Kleer, Zacofanie i rozwoj (Analiza porSwnawcza rozwoiu re- 
P^bhk aztatyckick ZSRR oraz Afganislanu, Iranu i Turcfi), Warsaw, 1970. 

Ibid., p, 78. 
^ Ibid., p. 199. 
^ Figures for 1960/61. 
^ Figures for 1964/65. 

Figures for 1964/65. 
^' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 448. 
^ 24lh Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1971, p. 100. 



CHAPTER t 

CULTURAL CHANGES 
IN THIRD WORLD COUNTRIES 



The specific characteristics of the historical development 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America have determined the 
specificity of the tasks they face in the sphere of cultural 
transiormation. Though they undoubtedly have problems in 
common (the eradication of illiteracy, the creation and im- 
provement ol national systems of education and public health, 
and the achievement of a qualitatively new cultural situation), 
the ways of solving them differ, not only from continent to 
continent, but also from country to country, since their in- 
itial ccuntjmic and cultural levels were far from uniform 
(compare North and Tropical Africa, for example). 

fn the Latin American countries, which gained political 
independence in the last century and have made certain 
advances over a century and a half, the situation is more 
favourable and the average indices arc higher than in Africa 
and Asia. But first, these comj)aratively high h^^ures cannot 
be considered satisfaclury, and second, these countries have 
many complicated problems of their own. Among these we 
may mention the excessive influence of the Catholic Church 
over the school system, the problem of educating tribal peo- 
ples, etc. 

In African countries the main drive is for spiritual decol- 
nnialisatlon, and all practical measures in the field of edu- 
cation are subordinated to it. In his speech at the Congress 
of Africanists (1967) Senegal's President Leopold Senghor 
stressed the need to turn to (me's own cultural heritage, to 
deepen one's study of it, and to be aware of one's national 
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peculiarities in order to absorb more fruitfully modern ideas 
and the elements of industrial society. In such conditions, of 
course, it is vital to search for optimum ways of developing 
the li7K]Ui(in;ii culture in combination with the new pheno- 
mena of cultural life. 

The process of spiritual decoloniaiisation is inseparably 
bound up with the changes of social psychology and with the 
provision of opportunities to absorb the achievements of mod- 
ern scientific and technological thought, and that calls for 
the overcoming of many difficulties, including the language 
problem, which is exacerbated in certain African countries 
by the motley nature of their ethnic composition and the un- 
conformity of ethnic and state boundaries. The profusion 
and complexity of questions of this kind has inspired the 
political leaders of some countries to re-examine their res- 
pective programmes and to concentrate their attention on 
the most burning issues of the moment. (Tanzania, for ex- 
ample, has temporarily shelved her plans to introduce uni- 
versal primary education in order to divert the necessary 
resources into the secondary and professional education sys- 
tems.) 

More or less the same problems are urgent for most Asian 
countries, but they have, in addition, their own particular 
problems to solve, problems arising from the need to over- 
come the results of the population explosion and from the 
slow transformation of social relations, retention of religious 
and (laditional social institutions, etc. 

Despite the differences in the roads chosen for economic 
growth and the solution of social problems, all developing 
countries regard public education as an issue of greatest im- 
portance; they cannot consolidate their independence with- 
out training their own personnel for all branches of economic 
and state construction. They all also recognise that educa- 
tion is a most important means of national consolidation; 
and that in turn calls for changes in the aims incorporated 
in the old educational system and in its structure, and the 
creation of conditions for teaching millions of people. 
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The fight against illiteracy. In 1950, according to the most 
conservative estimates, there were around 700 million illi- 
terates in the world; by 1970 the absolute number had in- 
creased to 820 million (about a ihird oF the world's popu- 
lation), the percentage being especially high in the countries 
liberated from colonial domination (up to 80-87 per cent 
in African countries, 67-71 in Asia and Oceania, and more 
than 40 per cent in Latin America).* 

There are many reasons for this situation: the population 
explosion caused a sharp rise in population, particularly in 
the number of school-age children;^ in most newly indepen- 
dent countries primary education is not yet compulsory; 
development of education is being slowed down by lack of 
money and qualified teachers. But the main reason is pro- 
bably to be found in the inertia of the social structure of 
Third World countries. 

Despite the various measures their governments have tak- 
en to stamp out adult illiteracy, progress is very slow,^ Tills 
is illustrated by the following figures relating to the age- 
group of 15 and older (per cent):^ 

1960 1970 

Africa 81.0 73.7 

Asia6 55.2 46.3 

Latin America 32.5 23.6 

National campaigns to stamp out illiteracy in the Third 
World have been organised on varying scales and have been 
conducted in different ways. In Ecuador, for example, where 
the 1950 census recorded 44.3 per cent illiteracy, mainly 
among the rural population, compulsory education for all 
citizens between 15 and 50 was envisaged, but according to 
the figures for 1969 around 31 per cent of the illiterate pop- 
ulation remained untouched by the measures taken; more- 
over, some 300,000 children between six and twelve (21 per 
cent of those in that age-group) did not go to school (and 
^ere thus potential illiterates). So one can see that there is 

3-3065 
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no reason to suppose that the plan will be fulfilled in the 
intended period.** 

India was the only country in Southeast Asia that did not, 
after Independence, have a national campaign against illit- 
eracy. In 1961, according to the census, the proportion of 
illiterates was 76 per cent, and though it fell in the follow- 
ing decade to 70.6 per cent, the absolute number rose from 
327 million in 1961 to 380 million in 1971. The average rate 
of increase in literacy was 4.3 per cent.' This is giving rise 
lo serious concern, as final solution of the problem is being 
put off for long years to come. 

Bnrma has made certain progress in this held. In 1949 the 
statc-finaiK-cd General Education Council was founded, 
which was entrusted with training organisers for a campaign 
against illiteracy. On completing their special courses the 
organisers were sent to rural localities to set up cultural and 
educational centres. In the second halt of the 1960s annual 
summer campaigns began to be carried out to teach the adult 
population and over the period 1966-1968 over 300,000 
people between 15 and 55 learned to read and write and 
count.* 

In a number of countries, particularly in Africa, there has 
been little success in correcting the situation. A conference 
on co-ordinating anti-illiteracy programmes in African count- 
ries was held in Abidjan in 1964. It was proposed to in- 
clude these programmes in the countries' social and economic 
development plans as an essential measure, and to finance 
them from the state budget. 

The World Congress on the Eradication of Illiteracy (Te- 
heran, September 1965) advised countries to concentrate on 
those areas where the biggest advances in economic dcNxlop- 
mcnt had been jnadc and those categories of the population 
who could use their newly- acquired knowledge in their la- 
bour activity. This should lead to a more rational expendi- 
ture of extremely limited resources and to an increase in the 
effectiveness of the investment devoted to combating illit- 
eracy. 
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The insignificant results achieved after global campaigns 
in many countries prompted UNESCO to rcrfimmcnd the 
introduction of a so-called system of functional literacy.'^ 
Towards the end of the sixties experimental centres were 
opened in L3 countries — India. Iran, I'^gypt,^" Syria, Algeria, 
Guinea, Mali, the Malagasy Republic, Sudan, Tanzania, 
Ethiopia, Ecuador and Venezuela. Governmental organisa- 
tions in Thailand. Tunisia, the Congo (Brazzaville), Niger, 
Senegal and Brazil communicated that they intended to mod- 
el their anti-illiteracy programmes on the functional type.*' 
Morocco set up a special centre for the workers in the phos- 
phate industry, '2 Niger's national centre for the eradication of 
illiteracy carried out an experiment in 1973 jointly with 
UNESCO experts, to teach 15,000 peasants according lo a 
special intensive syllabus, in which radio played a main role. 
The peasants listened every day to special broadcasts in 
Djurma, one of the national languages of Niger. The pro- 
grammes took the form of dialogues between specially trained 
officials and local people on the most pressing topics — 
production, daily life and medicine. The workers of the na- 
tional centre carried out periodic checks on the progress of 
this important venture. Generalising the results of these ex- 
periments will be of no small benefit to other Third World 
countries, and they will form the basis of UNESCO's recom- 
mendations for the present decade. 

Over the next few years it is proposed to make wide use 
of the mass media in adult education. Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador and Mali all now have several radio centres for 
combating illiteracy, which broadcast regular lessons. In 
Egypt, Iran, Senegal, Nigeria and Brazil television is also 
being used to the same end (though admittedly on a very 
modest scale). For the future UNESCO plans finandng ex- 
perimental radio and television programmes to be relayed 
by communications satellites to regional centres in various 
countries. India had a similar project for 1973-1975, since 
teaching its vast mass of people is complicated (among 
otber things) by lack of the necessary number of teachers. 

3» 
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The printed word is also being used In addition to radio 
for educational purposes. In several African countries local 
language newspapers catering for the village reader ap- 
peared simuitancously in 1972. In Mali a monthly paper 
Kibaru (News) began to come out, and in Togo Gamcsu (The 
Hour Has Gome) is being published in the most widely- 
Spoken language, that of the Ewe people. 

The experience of tlie People's Republic of the Congo on 
this plane is most interesting, yince February 1972, the de- 
partment for the eradication of illiteracy has been publish- 
ing Sengo (The Mattock), a paper for the peasants of the 
interior. The General Secretary of the Congolese National 
UNESCO Commission has said that its purpose is to keep 
the peasants informed of the most important events, and to 
improve their specialised knowledge on agricultural problems. 

To do this Sengo prints material from the national infor- 
mation agency, pubHsh^ local news, special articles for 
women and medical advice. Each article contains quite a lot 
of interesting and useful information. Senc^o al^o rL-,suIarIy 
carries reports on the work of the local administration, 
on local market prices, and gives advice on the care of 
cattle. 

Another very interesting experiment is being carried out 
in the Ivory Coast Republic, where television is to be used 
to teach all school-bcginncrs. The testing of this idea in 
practice will bring about the elimination of one of that coun- 
try's most chronic problems, that of organising lessons and 
training teachers. The teacher's function can now be ful- 
filled, for example, by a group leadei', or simply by the bet- 
ter pupils who have been given the appropriate instruction. 
Once TV-teaching had been agreed on, other problems, of 
a technical nature, arose, primarily connected with the ab- 
sence of electridty in the countryside. In some places battery- 
powered sets were used, while in the northern desert areas 
solar batteries proved very effective. With the help of 
UNESCO experts, syllabuses were worked out and the vari- 
ous materials selected. One "TV teacher" was to replace 
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hunchxds and hundreds of teachers but each Jessi.ui had to 
be prepared with such thoroughness as to keep a dozen edu- 
cationalists busy. The compiling of syllabuses for more ad- 
vanced classes is envisaged for the future. 

At present the governments of a growing number of 
Third World countries are taking the organisation of the 
anti-illiteracy campaign under their control. This was offici- 
ally announced by Tanzania in 1969; Uruguay has formed a 
national committee with similar functions; and Algeria 
(1964) and Tunisia have set up special state committees. The 
Arab countries declared 1971 Literacy Year. The problem 
of adult education is being given a de&iite place in economic 
development plans. The efforts of the countries themselves, 
the implementation of certain national programmes (for in- 
stance, family planning), and the aid being given by indus- 
trially advanced countries and international organisations 
give certain grounds for hoping that, by the year 2000, the 
campaign to eradicate illiteracy wiU be completed through- 
out the world. 

Elementary education. A radical measure capable of tear- 
ing up the roots of this persistent phenomenon is the devel- 
opment of the educational system as a whole. The Third 
World countries' period of independent life has seen impor- 
tant changes in this area. There has been a democratisation 
of education, especially of elementary education, expressed 
in its increased accessibility to various social strata and 
groups, and in a sharp reduction in the number of private 
schools. As a consequence there has been a marked growth 
(in absolute terms) in the number of students at the different 
levels of education (Table 2). 

By the mid-1960s they had nearly all begun developing 
short-term and long-term plans both for education!^ and for 
the training of national specialists, had increased their bud- 
getary assignments for these purposes,^'* passed laws on uni- 
versal elementary education, and had adiieved such an ex- 
pansion of (he network of educational establishments as 
could earlier not have been dreamed of. 
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Tabic 2 



Number studying in Asian, Airican 
and Latin American countries, 1950-1970 





KUid of 
Btliicstion 




1''70 


Number 
ennilkd 
(0003) 


Pit cent 
or total 


Number 
(Ml 10 1 led 
(0003) 


Per ctnt 
of total 


World 


Elementary 


177,145 


80.0 


343,219 


71,1 


total 


Secondary 


38,040 


17.2 


113,197 


23,5 




Higher 


6,317 


2,H 


26,065 


5,4 




Total 


221,502 


100.0 


482,481 


100.0 


Asia* 


Elementary 


53,303 


79,6 


138,789 


76.9 




Secondary 


12,658 


18.9 


36,343 


20.1 




Higher 


1 ,007 


1.5 


0,429 


3.0 




Total 


66.968 


J 00.0 


180.561 


100.0 


AJWca 


Elementary 


8:511 


91.2. 


32,389 


85,4 




Secondary 


74o 


8.0 


5,075 


13,4 




Higher 


71 


0,8 


444 


1 .2 




Total 


0,327 


inii.d 


37,908 


100.0 


Latin 


Elementary 


15,379 


8^,0 


43,314 


78,0 


Amoclca 


Secondary 


1,706 


9.8 


10,723 


lil.H 




Higher 


279 


1.6 


1,524 


2.7 




Total 


17,364 


100.0 


55,561 


100.0 



Sourer: l:^ESCO SttttUticai Yearbjoh, V'7i'. Paris. 1873, pp. 68-72. 
* Excluding the People's Kepiiblir r,f Chiji;-i, tlii; Korean People's Democrat- 
ic itepublic, and the Democratic RepuliUc of Vietnam. 



The cieiuentary school is becoming a mass school and it 
is being freed from the direct influence of the church. The 
curricula and syllabuses already incorporate serious changes, 
mainly concerning the language of instruction,^ and study 
of the history and culture of the native country; and there 
have been attempts to introduce the fundamentals of handi- 
cralis anil ag^riculture into the .school course so as to bring 
the school as closely as possible to life. 

These undoubted achievements are extremely important 
today and can play an immense role in the next decade in 
influencing the economic and social development of these 
states; but we cannot yet describe the situation as satisfac- 
tory. The wide spread of education has brought with it dif- 
ficulties and complications caused by the shortage of teach- 
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ers, and their low qualifications, the lack of textbooks, teach- 
ing aids and school buildings, and the imperfections of the 
curricula, and have led to an overall lowering of teaching 
standards, which has caused several countries to take such 
measures as the setting of quotas on entrants to secondary 
educational establishments. In Tunisia, for example, only 
30 per cent of those completing elementary school can count 
on continuing their studies.** 

Measures like that, of course, cannot alter the existing- 
situation. Education needs many materially secure special- 
ists, but owing to the limited financial resources of these 
countries, teachers' pay is extremely low. So it is not sm - 
prising that the best trained teachers are leaving the schools 
and trying to find better paid work. The countries are often 
forced to resort to the services of foreigners, which cost im- 
measurably more. The proportion of foreigners among se- 
nior teaching staffs in Nigeria reached 82 per cent in 1965/64; 
in the Ivory Coast in 1965 this figure was 93^ per cent (in 
secondary schools). 

Elementary school teachers in general earn much less than 
their colleagues in secondary establishments. The differential 
is especially marked in Uganda and Nigeria (6.5 and 5.8 
times more respectively). 

Although most countries have proposed to introduce uni- 
versal, compulsory, free elementary education, it cannot re- 
ally be done before the end of the seventies or eighties.*^ The 
numbers covered by elementary education in most of them, 
especially in rural areas, still remain small. Thus, only 11 
per cent of the children between five and fourteen attended 
school in Afghanistan in 1965, in India 40 per cent, in Da- 
homey 20 per cent, in Ghana 70 per cent, in Guatemala 35 
per cent and in Mexico 60 per cent,^ 

Female education, a problem closely linked with the social 
and economic advance of women, has as yet not been given 
Its due place in the cultural programmes of developing coun- 
tries, though positive changes can be seen in India and Sri 
Lanka, and certain advances can be observed in Iran, Tur- 
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key, Syria, Algeria, Egypt and Latin American countries. 
Nevertheless, even in the latter half of the sixties the pro- 
portion of girls in elementary schools was generally less 
than 50 per cent. In Afghanistan, in 1967, girls were only 
14 per cent of the pupils in their age-group; in Nepal the 
figure was also 14 per cent, in Pakistan 27 per cent, in India 
33 per cent, in Iraq 29 per cent, in Egypt 39 per cent, in 
Somalia 23 per cent, in Mauritania 23 per cent, in Togo 
30 per cent, in Guinea 31 per cent, in Kenya 38 per cent, and 
in Brazil 50 per ccnt>'^ The problem continues to be acute 
in some Moslem countries, where the education of girls is 
obstructed by traditions which are supported by reactionary 
elements among the clergy. 

The development of the school system is greatly held back 
by such phenomena as pupil drop-out and year-repeatin^a;. 
According to UNESCO data drop-out in the fourth year of 
study in the various parts of Brazil in the sixties was from 
50 to SI per cent of every LOOO pupils enrolled in the first 
class. In Gabon it was about 25 per cent in the third year, 
and more than 50 per cent in the sixth year. Drop-out in 
the schools of the Central African Republic was 76 per cent 
at the end of the sixth year. In Dahomey, as was reported to 
the 16th UNESCO conference, only 0.7 per cent of the chil- 
dren who entered the first grade in 1 968 were likely to complete 
their full 13 years of schooling while 50 per cent of the 
children on the school registers would not even finish ele- 
mentary school.^ The situation is much the same in Asian 
countries. Even in Turkey, where education has received 
peat attention, only about 35 per cent of the entrants finish 
the village elementary schools. Thus it is estimated that 
only a third of the number possible (taking the present level 
of expenditure in education into consideration), if drop-out 
and repetition alone were eliminated, actually finished school 
in the developing comitrics. In Latin American countries, 
where the general situation in elementary education is much 
better than in Afro-Asian countries, these problems are no 
less acute, especially in the countryside. The percentage of 
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drop-outs among- schoolchildren in Colombia (1972 data) 
was 72.7 (.)2.7 in urban areas and 96.3 in rural ones), 
in Guatemala 47.7 (50.4 in urban areas, 96.5 in rural ones), 
and in Panama 37.7 (19.3 in urban areas, 54.7 in rural 
ones). 

By way of experiment several countries (Malaysia and 
South Korea) adopted a system of automatic transfer from 
class to class (irrespective of success). It certainly brought to 
a lowering of expenditure, but at the cost of loss of academ- 
ic quality. It is extremely important to raise the cfliciency 
of education, because that, to a certain extent, also deter- 
mines the success of social and economic develofimcnt plans 
and the possibility of making use of modern advances in 
science and technology. 

Secondary and vocational education. By the end of the 
1960s young sovereign states faced a need to balance the 
condition and the direction of their educational systems, that 
is, to tackle the problem of planning labour resources at all 
levels. In the first period after independence the main at- 
tention of govcrnttients was directed towards expanding ele- 
mentary and higher education, which led to a critical situa- 
tion. Hundreds of thousands of teenagers who had completed 
elementary education but had no possibility of continuing 
their studies found themselves on the street with no outlet 
for their abilities,^^ creating a complex social problem of 
employment of youth.^S At the same time a shortage of 
secondary school-leavers hampered the development of 
higher education, not to mention the fact that the lack of 
intermediate personnel had a very drastic effect on the 
economy. 

In this connection attempts were made to redistribute 
budget allocations between the levels of education, and, very 
important, steps were taken to re-examine the content of 
teaching, primarily as concerned the cycle of natural and 
technical disciplines, mathematics and other exact sciences. 
Many countries showed interest in the working of the USSR's 
educational establishments, including vocational and techni- 
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Going to school (Morocco) 



cal schools that also provide a general secondary education, 
and the special schools. 

Vocational education is still in the period of establishment 
in Asian. African and I.atin American countries, and it is 
still too soon to forecast substantial changes, though there 
has been a marked growth in the number of pupils, as is 
indicated by the following figures for separate coun- 
tries^'^: 
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India 

Nepal 

Iran 

Algeria 

Zaire 



1963 
1965 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1967 
1965 
1967 
1964 
1966 



340,000 
450,101 
6,479 
7,514 
14,500 
16 ,239 
34,685 
38,877 
17,334 
28,951 



Ghana 
Senegal 

Mexico 

Vene/.iicla 

Guatemala 



1964 
1966 
1965 
1967 
1966 
lil67 
liKi4 
1W7 
1964 
1967 



13, 007 

17,587 
8,270 

11,270 
150,914 
163,199 

82, 100 
115,794 
5,495 

10,352 



Undeniably the countries of Latin America are ahead of 
those of Africa and Asia in the development of vocational 
education, which is explained by their higher level of eco- 
nomic development. In some coanlrlcs progress in this field 
is linked with the considerable increase in output of minerals, 
oil, copper ores, etc. (in Venezuela and elsewhere). And 
more and more attention is being paid in national develop- 
ment plans to expanding vocational education. 

Difficulties arise in the way of vocational education, 
caused by a shortage of teachers in the natural sciences and 
technical disciplines and by poor co-ordination of eco- 
nomic growth plans with the possibilities of the educational 
system. The seventies, it would seem, arc being marked 
by a quest for optimum variants of expanding education 
in conjunction with the growth of industry and agricul- 
ture. 

The need for skilled workers is already forcing govern- 
ments to search for ways of accelerating their training. To 
this end full and incomplete secondary schools have been 
reformed, and special subjects included in the curriculum. 
Thus, in 1968 in Guinea, vocational training was introduced 
into the school course for children and adolescents. Other 
African countries are also tending to follow this example. In 
Tanzania a scheme was proposed to put schools and colleges 
on a self-supporting basis; even if such a project were in- 
troduced, it would hardly be successful. Mahatma Gandhi 
urged similar ideas for India in his time but they proved 
impracticable.^^ Several countries are introducing a system 
of factory apprenticeships, but the practice is encountering 
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opposition from entrepreneurs who do not want to spend 

money on it. 

National plans for raising agricultural productivity and 
improving food resources have made the Tliird World gov- 
ernments begin to take an interest in recent years in the 
development of agricultural education. This can be seen in 
the opening of agricultural colleges and schools in nearly 
every country in Asia and Latin America. In Africa, where 
such opportunities are still lacking, study of basic agriculture 
is included in the school curriculum. 

The Philippines has had distinct success in expanding its 
network of establishments of this kind, which is linked with 
the active introduction of the modern advances in agronomy 
("the green revolution"), but in India and Indonesia 
the number of these establishments is far from adequate 
(Table 3). 

Table S 

Agricultural Education in Asian Countries 



Country 


Year 


Number (it suhoola 


Number of 
pupUs 


state 


private 


Afghanistan 


1968/69 


2 




419 


Burma 


1968/69 


6 




598 


India 


■H!fi4/65 


95 




8,134 


Indonesia 


19G8/69 


151 


60 


8,533 


Iran 


10G8/G9 


22 




2,249 


Nopal 


1969/70 


1 




37 


Thailand 


1969/70 


17 




4.127 


Philippines 


1963/69 


108 


14 


39,197 


Sri Lanka 


1968/69 


1 




25 



Source: UliBSCO, Agricultural Educaiian in Aaia, Paris, 1671 , p. 26. 



The need to apply agrotechnical knowledge to daily farm 
practice has prompted some countries (India, Iran, Turkey, 

the Philippines, Brazil, Mexico, etc.) to introduce a form of 
instruction new to them, i.e., one- and two-year courses. In 
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Kenya, the training of peasants on courses, followed by 
regular agrotcchnical advice, lias given an increase in the 
efliciency ol agiiciilture iii several regions. 

Indonesia, Iran and the Philippines have opened, secondary 
technical schools in connection with their newly-created fish- 
ing and forestry industries. 

The outlook for the development of educational systems 
depends on the solution of many important questions of prin- 
ciple. In particular, the question of the structure and type of 
teaching establishment for the next ten or twenty-five years 
is acquiring no little importance, since attempts to settle the 
specialisation of a particular school without considering the 
interests of the pupils and without the appropriate material 
equipment have ended in failure. 

By now it has become obvious that the reorganisation of 
teaching cannot be the prerngative of educational workers 
alone. Industry and agriculture are equal partners when it is 
a matter of improving its quality. 

An entirely new conception, that of "continuing education", 
is taking shape in our day. Its essence is that the process of 
teaching in school should develop habits of independent work 
in pupils, that will enable them to supplement their knowl- 
edge throughout iheir life and to "digest" the constantly in- 
creasing volume of information. The problem also faces the 
industrially advanced countries, but they have immeasnrably 
greater human, technical and financial resources for its solu- 
tion than the developing countries. For the latter the achieve- 
ment of continuing education requires them to unite their 
forces so as to carry out programmes not only of school edu- 
cation but also of extra-mural education.^ 

It is no accident that all over the world school curricula 
arc being reviewed from the aspect of introducing new ma- 
terial and getting rid of out-of-date matter. Underlying this 
reconstruction is the concepticm that even children attending 
elementary school arc capable oi mastering complicated sub- 
jects (algebra, the rudiments of economics, etc.). Newly-in- 
dependent countrieSj of courae, cannot ignore this process. 
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A young gcodeslst, Tanzania 

Very relevant for them is the introduction of courses on the 
history and culture of their native land into curricula that 
would accelerate the spiritual decoloniaUsation of young 

people. 

The 16th Session of the General Conference of UNESCO 
(1970) set the task of extending elementary education to 
all the world's children by 1980. To do that, bearing in mind 
present rates of population growth (by 1980 the world's 
population will be 4,500 million) means that in a country 
where 50 per cent of children attend elementary school the 
number of schoolchildren will increase by 160 to 180 per 
cent. That is posing very coniplex problems of finance and 
staff and is forcing governments to bend efforts to providing 
the material basis for education. UNESCO experts estimate, 
however, that by that time, between five and fourteen mil- 
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lion children will still not be attending school, and that the 

number of illiterate adults will be 820 million. 

Higher Education. With the scientific and technological 
revolution and the restructuring of economies on a modern 
technological basis, the demand for highly trained special- 
ists, above all of engineering personnel and technicians, is 
growing rapidly. The result for Third World countries has 
been a sharp increase in the number of universities, colleges 
and institutes, although the increase has not always been 
accompanied with the necessary material support; and the 
role of the imiversities as centres for training national teach- 
ing and scientific staif has been enhanced. An idea of the 
state of higher education in some of these countries can he 
obtained from the following figures on the nimiber of stu- 
dents per 100,000 population at the end of the 1960s.27 



Afghanistan 


42 


Uganda 


30 


Burma 


170 


Tanzania 


15 


India 


374 


2airo 


50 


Iran 


260 


Brazil 


464 


Lebanon 


1,300 


Mexico 


443 


Nepal 


152 


Peiu 


777 


Iraq 


450 


Colombia 


370 



For many states the 1960s were years of a breakthrough 
in the reorientation of higher education, a reorientation 
taking the needs of the economy into consideration in eco- 
nomic planning and in the programming of the dynamics of 
labour resources. Almost everywhere government policies 
envisaged preferential expansion of natural scientific and 
technical education (Table 4).^ There was a marked in- 
crease in the number of agricultural institutes, and in Burma, 
Indonesia, Iran, Nepal and other countries forestry institutes 
(or faculties) were opened. Construction of Ghana's second 
technological institute, designed for 600 students, began in 
Kumasi, the centre of Ashanti province (the first having been 
built in Accra). The project's cost is 1,550,000 dollars. It 
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will train engineers for mechanical engineering, radio and 
television, welding and construction. (In the preceding years, 
as in colonial times, educational establishments in the main 
trained people in the humanities.) 

In Egypt, for example, 58,200 students were studying the 
humanities in 1960/61, while the natural sciences and tech- 
nological faculties had 34,000 students. The corresponding 
figures for 1968/69 were 68,400 and 71,400. Even in India, 
where the re-structuring of higher education is proceeding 
extremely slowly, in the humanities students declined from 
45.9 per tent in 1950/51 to 41.4 per cent in 1967/GS. It must 
be said, however, that the former situation remains un- 
changed in many countries, One reason may be the high 
cost of training students in natural sciences and technological 
faculties I KESCO figures indicate that instruction in the 
humanities costs one-seventh to one-tenth of what it docs 
in natural sciences and technology. 

Despite many Latin American countries having a long 
tradition of higher education (the first university in Mexico 
was founded in 1551 and in Argentina in 1613), the reorga- 
nisation of higher education and its adjustment to the tasks 
of national development only began after the Second World 
War. New higher educational establishments were founded, 
the number of students in scientific and technological dis- 
ciplines increased, syllabuses were re-examined, and con- 
tacts were established with the best higher educational es- 
tablishments in Europe and America. 

In Latin America qualified cadres are trained mainly in 
universities. By 1970, 90.2 per cent of students had studied 
at universities, 2.4 per cent at higher technological institu- 
tions, and 7.4 per cent had been educated in teacher train- 
ing colleges with higher educational status. Latin America 
IS a leading area in the \s'orld for rate of growth of the num- 
ber of students in higher education; it is estimated that their 
uumber will reach three million by 1980. 

The problem of national engineering and technical per- 
sonnel persists in the seventies. The UM estimated that the 
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TabU 4 

The Distribution of Students by Faculties 
in Selected Third World Coimtries 









Faculty 


Country 


Year 


A 1 1 

Ail 

students 


Natural 

sciences 


Engineer- 
ing & 


Agricul- 
ture 


Medicine 








technology 




Indonesia 


1952 


10,041 


A'iCi 










1967 


119,039 


4 2.j9 


11 44^5 

J. J. )T x'J: 






Thailand 


1949 


30,143 


'999 


476 


302 


812 




I9r>7 


38,204 


1.695 


2,292 


2.515 


5,045 




1970 


55 ,315 


2,S89 


4,645 


3.62(1 


(1,347 


Iran 


1950 


5,624 


554 


200 


228 


2,102 




1967 


58.774 


3,785 


3 ,265 


1,-579 


0,821 




1970 


74,71 iS 


9,876 


14.008 


3,162 


10,000 


Algma 


1950 


4,563 


759 






1 ,327 


1968 


10,681 


1,662 


489 


87 


2.679 




1969 


12,929 


1.997 


604 


147 


3.809 


Keaya 


1960 


(ill 


164 


47 


25 


52 




1967 


1,520 


241 


293 


174 


26 




1970 


2,789 
324 


335 


425 


265 


226 


Nigeria 


1950 


166 




1 


44 


1967 


8,067 


1,078 


424 


497 


867 




1968 


9,775 


1,357 


550 


685 


1,021 


Brazil 


1954 


65,633 


386 


7,326 


1,899 


17,262 




1967 


212,882 


6,915* 


31,084 


7,847 


33,152 




1970 


430,473 


41,124 


48,118 


10,134 


55,222 


Mexico 


1961 


94,073 


5,309 


18 ,607 


2 ,859 


17,823 




1967 


178,436 


10,207 


41,361 


5.317 


29,959 




1970 


247,637 


13,224 


62,501 


8,409 


37,125 



Source: UNESCO StatUtifMl Yearbook, ms, pp. 868-403. 
• 1965. 



developing countries of Asia had to train 256,000 scientists 
and engineers by 1975, for Africa the number was 31,000 
and for Latin America 107,000. 

The International Labour Organisation^^ estimated that, 
by 1975, there would be a considerable increase in the de- 
mand for engineers in the textile and pulp and paper indus- 
tries. When determining their trends of economic de\elop- 
mcnt, many countries have to reckon with the personnel needs 
of projected enterprises. The number of jobs in heavy in- 
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dustry is much smaller than in light industry for the same 
expenditure of resources. 

Despite Lke fact lhal the need for trained personnel is far 
from met, the problem of jobs for skilled manpower and 
of unproductive employment of people with higher educa- 
^on has arisen in all Third World countries. The problem 
so serious that some governments have been forced to 
^ulatc the number of students in higher and secondary 
education so as not to aggravate the unemployment situa- 
tion.3» 

The fact is that this situation is due, to a certain extent, 
to the upsetting of the proportion between the number of 
those with higher qualifications to those with secondary ones. 
The optimum is considered to be between 1 : 3 and 1 : 5 (de- 
pending on the profession concerned and economic condi- 
tions in the counti-y). A reverse proportion, as we said earlier, 
can now be observed. But the main reason is the low rate of 
economic growth in developing countries and lack of the 
necessary planning of human resources.^' It is this that leads 
to the situation, so common in the countries being studied, as 
an oversupply of, for instance, office workers, and an acute 
shortage of doctors, teachers and technicians, a heritage of 
the colonial period. 

The solution is to be found in economic decoloniaiisa- 
tion,''- the elimination of monoculturai developmeiiL in the 
eco nomy, the introduction of radical social and economic 
transformations and the creation of a national scientific and 
technological potential capable of applying the advances in 
science and technology. 

An urgent task facing the higher schools is that of improv- 
ing the standards of student training. This depends in no 
small measure on the entry conditions. The experience of 
a number of countries in Latin America,^^ Africa, and Asia 
(e.g., India and Egypt) shows the need for stricter selection 
of students and for raising the demands made upon them. 
The high drop-out rate and the frequently unsatisfactory 
standard of young graduates is prompting the educational 

4« 
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The first higher educational establishment 
in Ethiopia— a university 



autkorities to insist on these demands, but drcumstances of 
a political nature often make their implementation impos- 
sible. 

Special significance is being attached to the re-examina- 
tion of the structure and content of curricula. Every country, 
whether it is constructing or reconstructing its national sys- 
tem of education, will have to choose between duplicating 

the old, "established" syllabuses and creating new ones, tak- 
ing its specific character and interests into consideration. 
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iln a vocational school, Guatemala 
Unfortunately, most countries have not yet faced up to this 
problem. On the <<ik: ham!, they do not have the necessary 
resources and personnel, and on the other hand, they fre- 
quently do not know what direction to take. So a paradoxical 
situation arises: because of the democratisation of educa- 
tion, hundreds of thousands of members of non-elite groups 
have been drawn in, but the content of teaching is still mainly 
based on the canons of the last century. Dakar University has 
more than 3,000 students of 42 nationalities. The faculty of 
law and economics pays much attention to study of Roman 
Frendi law, various Western bourgeois theories are 
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studied, but no work is done on African economics. Students 
are feeling a need for knowledge of the liistory, geography, 
sociology, cultural history and psychology of African peo- 
ples. The proportion of the exact sciences in the curricula is 
low. Expressions of student opinion in African countries in 
recent years show that students are worried by the problems 
facing the universities and are unwillinj? to put up with a 
situation in which the national system of education is nation- 
al in name alone but in fact bears little relation to the real 
needs of the African situation. There is no doubt that only 
after radical reform will the educational system be in a po- 




Lyc6e stHdents, Brazzaville 
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sition to supply graduates trained for active participation in 
,Jhe reconstruction of society. 

One way of solving the problem of raising the standard of 
aching is the joint preparation of university syllabuses by 
iveral countries, which has already been tried with some 
gree of success. In 1963 the Federal University of East 
frica was founded, which unites the higher educational 
istablishmcnts of the capitals of Uganda, Kenya and Tan- 
ia. Within its framework there is specialisation, so that 
ampala trains doctors and agriculturalists for all three 
!*i9untrie5, while tcchniciansj vcterinaries and builders are 
trained in Nairobi, and lawyers in Dar-es- Salaam.^ 

Brazza^'ille University, which was founded in the colonial 
period, has today become a centre for training qualified per- 
sonnel, not only for the People's Republic of the Congo, 
but also for neighbouring countries. Educ:iLiunal establish- 
ments based on it have been set up in Gabon and Chad with 
the help of its advisors. A higher council of Central African 
universities has also been formed as the consultative; body 
of the higher educational establishments in the People's Re- 
public of the Congo, Gabon, the Central African Republic, 
and the Chad Republic.^-' This move is very promising, 
and one can see it as an clement of collaboration on a broad- 
er plane. 

Today's situation has faced Third World countries with 
the problem of regional integration so as to solve their car- 
dinal t^k of eliminating economic dependence. 

Achieving such integration, of course, involves overcoming 
fantastic economic and political difficulties. The weakness of 
individual countries, however, obliges them to seek support 
from similar, neighbouring countries. The implementation of 
certain economic programmes, moreover (the building of 
power sources, communications, irrigation systems, etc.), can 
be made easier by pooling efforts. 

Progress to date is very modest, and the attempts to form 
permanently functioning regional unions cannot be con- 
sidered successful. But there are grotmds for supposing that 
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conditions will force many countries to take steps tow^ard 
integration (in some cases this will be encouraged by the 
unconformity of ethnic and state boundaries). The state- 
ments of government leaders, and the development plans 
for 1970-1975 and longer periods, show its importance and 
the practicability of its realisation. Integration has great 
significance for the success of such cultural reforms as the 
carrying out of individual projects in the field of public 
health, the development of science, the mass media and the 
arts (the cinema).'"' 

Science. The central problem for countries liberated from 
colonial dependence continues to be the overcoming of tech- 
nical and economic backwardness, and it is now already clear 
that this can only be done by making use of the achieve- 
ments in world scientific thought and by obtaining the latest 
information. 

In these times, when science is becoming a direct produc- 
tive force''^ and a vital instrument determining- economic 
growth rates, effecti^'c SLnigL>:le for genuine independence is 
impossible without the dcvelupmciit of scientific research. 
The once prevalent view that it is more profitable to import 
its results has been a brake on social progress in many 
Third World countries. Lack of the necessary means, of 
laboratory equipment and of traditions in a number of areas 
of research, however, the low level of remuneration for re- 
search workers, and the unsatisfactory standards of profes- 
sional training in higher educational establishments make the 
job of building national science extremely difficult.^ 

The Afro-Asian countries can be divided into two groups 
as regards scientific development. 

The first group comprises India, Pakistan, Egypt, Burma, 
Ghana, Sri Lanka, Kenya and Ni^^cria, where there are al- 
ready certain traditions in research work and the training 
of scientific workers. The countries of the second group, 
which includes Guinea, Chad, Gabon and Nepal.^s have 
no or almost no people of their own with higher qiiaiifica- 
tions. 
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In Latin American countries, which have suffered both from 
political instability and economic dependence, the develop- 
ment of science was for long not actively supported by the 
state. And the Catholic Church has had considerable in- 
fluence on the character of the social and cultural changes 

them. 

A major role in the development of science in Latin Amer- 
ica has been played by the Argentine, Mexican and Brazil- 
ian scientists and scientific sodeties. 

Since 1898. on the jnltiative of the Argentine scientific 
society, congresses uniting the scientists of all South Amer- 
ica have been held. 

In 1068 Arg-entina had more than 50 research institutes, 
130 scientilic societies, and a government body to co-ordinate 
and direct research was set up. The universities and other 
higher educational establishments are also involved in re- 
search. 

A National Research Council, responsible to the Presi- 
dent, was set up in Brazil in 19/51, with commissions on 
atomic energy, space research and other fields. But there 
are only 3,000 scientific workers in the country (including 
personnel engaged in teaching and in scientific organisation). 

The peculiarities of the Mexican economy, with its com- 
bination of agriculture and extraction industries (silver and 
non-ferrous metals), determined the priority development of 
the biological and geological sciences, in which Mexican 
scientists have had considerable success; but in general the 
development of science still does not meet the country's 
needs. 

The planning of science can be an important step in the 
creation of the scientific and technological potential, and 
this has already found expression in national programmes 
for economic advance in the seventies. It involves defining 
the main directions of research and its organisation, the 
training of specialists and the founding of scientific and in- 
formation centres. It will be greatly fostered by setting up 
centres in the universities for expanding researdi, primarily 
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in those fields that are most promising as regards the ex- 
ploitation of natural resources. The research, as a rule, is 
financed by the state. UN experts consider that by 1975- 
1980 the t^iivernments of Asian countries will be able to al- 
locate about 1.0 per cent of their gross national income for 
scientific and technological development, African countries 
0.5 per cent, . 'i,! I .ilh; American countries more than 1.5 
per cent. Some countries (India, Iran, Brazil, Mexico} are 
also trying to attract private capital. 

A real means of developing- science would be joint re- 
gional co-operation in this area, the opening of united in- 
formation and documentation centres, laboratories and other 
institutions. "We consider," said M. T3. IJ. Ja\-au-Lir(lcna, the 
Sri Lanka delegate at the UNESCO conference on scientific 
and technological development in Asian countries (Delhi, 
1968), "that there is scope for fruitful . . . eollaboration among 
countries with whom we share a similarity in social and 
economic standards, and physical and human resources."** 
This is a promising line of development for a number of 
Asian, African and Latin American countries, particularly 
as concerns exploiting natural resources, expanding agricul- 
ture and improving medicine, and will allow them to econ- 
omise on tlieir otherwise not so abundant resources. 

Various joint bodies arc ciirr< nlly functioning, including 
the Asian Advisory Council for Industrial Research, the 
Patent Oflice under the Afro-Maias^asy Union, and several 
scientific and technical bodies within the framework of the 
Latin American Free Trade Zone. The Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute in New Delhi trains post-graduate stu- 
dents not only for India but also for Burma, Sri Lanka, Ma- 
laysia, Nepal and Thailand. The International Rice Research 
Institute (in the Philippines) conducts research on behalf of 
a group of Southeast Asian coimtrics. The government of 
Pakistan has proposed joint work with Iran and Turkey in 
the fields of agriculture and mass media. 

'The contemporary scientific and technological revolution 
is having a positive effect on the economies of the Third 
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World countries, enabling them to solve complicated tech- 
nological problems and altering the pace of scientific and 
technological progress. Among its most important trends the 
following are of special significance to the newly- indepen- 
dent states: 

1. Study of the nature of biological processes and means 
of deliberately influencing them. 

2. Application of the most up-to-date methods in power 
engineering, and in the production and processing of indus- 
trial raw materials of all kinds. 

8. The wide use of computers in all spheres of human 
activity. 

4. Concentration of the efforts of humanities scholars on 
sociological research into the national economy and culture 
in order to speed up the process of spiritual decoloniallsation 
and national integration. 

5. Research into the biosphere, since defence of the en- 
vironment and strict control over the exploitation of natural 
resources are no less pressing problems today for the de- 
veloping countries than for industrially advanced ones. The 
environment today is not merely a system of static mutual 
relations between living creatures and their natural habitat, 
but a complex symbiosis of biological, social, psychological, 
economic and cultural factors forming a dynamic ecological 
structure. 

Scientific advance in Third World countries depends on 
the correctness of their chosen line of development, their 
financial possibilities and the pace of social transformations. 
And, as before, the primary problem is that of expanding the 
training of qualified national cadres. 

The problem in itself is extremely complex, but it is fur- 
ther complicated by what has been called the "Brain Drain", 
accompanied by the mass migration of scientists and special- 
ists/'^ Migration to the USA has been very heavy. Incom- 
plete figures indicate that about 85,000 doctors, engineers 
and other specialists moved to the United States between 
1949 and 1969, including many from African, Asian, and 
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Latin American countries. In 1965, even according to Amer- 
ican official statistics, their number was 3,700 (out of 11,700). 
In 1966 45 per cent of the specialists emigrating to the USA 
were from Third World countries. 

The Brain Drain has become a serious social and eco- 
nomic problem for these countries. In the first place, it is 
usually the most talented and promising workers who emi- 
grate, those who are, as it is, in short supply: in the second 
place, the developing countries suffer immense losses since 
they do not recover in services rendered the expenditures on 
the training of these specialists (amounting to approximately 
20,000 dollars per head). It has been estimated, for example, 
that the emigration of Camerounian specialists to France be- 
tween 1967 and 1969 cost the Cameroun 520 million Afri- 
can francs, at a time when 67 per cent of its tmivcrsity teach- 
ers were foreigners ! 

The moral damage to the young national intelligentsia is 
also great. Whatever the explanations for this phenomenon 
(quite enoug-h have been advanced in recent years, especially 
by spokesmen of the countries actively pursuing this policy), 
one can say that in essence it is an aspect of neo-colonialism. 
Tts scale and the serioim effects it is having on Third World 
countries have forced them to turn to international organi- 
sations, and it was discussed at the 20th and 22nd sessions 
of the UN General Assembly. 

The growing interest of the imperialist powers in the prob- 
lems of cultural resurgence in developing countries deserves 
attention. Neo-colonialism is striving to take control of 
their national renaissance and to exert a decisive influence 
on the education of young people, rightly seeing them as the 
decisive force that will determine the development of their 
countries in the next decade. 

There was a marked increase in the number of foreign 
teachers in these countries in the sixties (more than 100,000), 
and by the end of that decade around 110,000 students from 
Third World countries had been trained in the USA. There 
was & marked intensification of efiforts by the FRG, Japan, 



Britain, Australia and Holland, all of which allocated 
extensive financial and human resources to this pur- 
pose. 

It is no coincidence that some Third World countries are 
now limiting the number of foreign scientists to be invited 

I extra to plans for scientific and technological co-operation, 
and restricting the number of their own specialists going 
abroad. In India there is wide discussion on the question of 
instituting conditions to assure their return. Pakistan's third 
and fourth five-year plans posed the task of drawing eminent 
Pakistani scientists into the work of the home univer- 

':. sities, 

The activity of certain organisations, the Peace Corps, for 
instance, is regarded as undesirable by a number of coun- 
tries (Guinea, Zambia, Nepal, Sri Lanka, etc.). It is indi- 
cative that even in circles close to US top rulers voices are 
more and more often being heard criticising the nature of 
American "aid", the main purpose of which is to make po- 
litical capital, and not at all to promote the growth of the 
developing countries' economics. Lack of the needed re- 
sources and a complex political situation, however, do not 
permit the latter to completely refuse aid from imperialist 
powers, 

UNESCO aid. The United Nations' specialised interna- 
tional organisations like UNESCO, WHO (Worid Health 
Organisation), ILO (International Labour Organisation), 
etc., working within the scope of the technical aid pro- 
gramme, have had a marked effect on the training of national 
cadres. A leading role in the development of education, in- 
ternational scientific and cultural co-operation, and the pro- 
pagation of peaceful ideas is played by UNESCO, which 
now embraces more than 130 member-states. 

A few facts and figures will give an idea of its work, Be- 
tween 1960 and 1970 it undertook 167 projects costing 
658 million dollars/'^ In Latin America, for example, the 
carrying out of the project to develop elementary education 
(1957-19G7) brought into being 84,000 elementary schools 
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and 1 ,500 teacher training centres, and the percentage of 
teachers with inadequate qualihcations fell from 53 to 37. 

UNESCO gives advice on educational planning, dire cts the 
dissemination of pcdagos^ical information and the wovk on 
improving the content ot school curricula, and national cam- 
paigns to eliminate illiteracy. 

The Itith Session of UNESCO's General Conference (No- 
vember 1970) adopted a live-year programme envisaging a 
gradual transition from the educational problems, that were 
the main concern of the moment, to problems of scientific 
and cultural development. It saw as its task the opening of 
institutes and laboratories and the provision of the necessary 
equipment, the extension of contacts betw^een scientists, the 
propagation of scientific and technological knowledge, so as 
to encourage introduction of the latest advances into the na- 
tional economy, and so on. It proposed to take part in the 
creation in the near future of a UN world scientific and 
' M nological information system and in work on the uni- 
Hcation of scientific terminology. With its aid centres for 
African studies have been founded in Cameroun (linguistics 
and African culture), in the Chad Republic, Gabon and Mali 
(humanities institutes), and in the universities of Ibadan, 
Addis Ababa and East Africa. 

A function of UNESCO is the convening of international 
and regional congresses, symposiums and meetings. Among 
those deserving mention are the Asian conference on science 
and scientific co-operation, the conference on educational 
problems in African countries, the international symposium — 
V. I. Lenin and Problems of the Development of Science, 
Culture and Education, the Third Regional Conference of 
Ministers of Education and Ministers Responsible for Eco- 
nomic Planning in the Arab States, all f alling within the UN 
International Education Year (1970). 

It has also made a considerable contribution to work on 
the preservation of cultural and artistic monuments in Greece 
(the Parthenon), India (the Ajanta caves), Iran, Syria, Mex- 
ico, Egypt and other countries. 
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On the negative side of UNESCO's activity, we must note 
its excessive expenditure on upkeep of its apparatus. There 
is also no doubt that the policies of Western powers has left 
a definite mark on many of its decisions. The stand of the 
USSR and other socialist countries, however, helps to 
modify the political bias of its activity. The Soviet Union, 
which is inteiested in speedy eradication of the vestiges of 
coh>nialism, actively co-operates in establishing forms and 
methods of extending aid to young sovereign states, and in 
developing and carrying out measures in the cultural field. 
Its proposals in international organisations invariably find 
a response from the representatives of these countries. 

fnformatio?i media. Every year the mass media acquire a 
greater role in I'hird World countries. Radio and television 
are seen by state authorities as a most important instrument 
of ideological influence,^ which accounts for the rise in ex- 
penditure on their development. A consideration, too, is the 
possibility of using radio and television in the running of 
literacy centres and retraining centres for teachers and for 
propaganda on sanitation and hygiene. In the current decade 
international organisations are helping prepare experimen- 
tal regional educational TV programmes (so as to reduce 
per capita expenditure). The first positive experience of this 
kind gave rise to wide-ranging projects. It is still hard to 
evaluate the effectiveness of this sort of venture, but its sig- 
nificance is obvious when we remember the lack of teaching 
staff, classrooms and v)^u:ll jids. 

At the same time these projects can help capitalist powers 
to advertise the "success" of capitalism. It was not for noth- 
ing that thi: USA pi"0]50sed (he creation of a syslem of "teach- 
ing" satellites to be serviced by specially trained American 
experts. Even UNESCO was forced, at its November 1970 
General Conference, to point out the potential danger of 
some countries foisting their cultural, educational and polit- 
ical conceptions onto other countries through satellite com- 
munications. 

Many Asian, African and Latin American countries have 
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their own national radio and TV industries, which, in ad- 
dition to producing equipment (on licence from more ad- 
vanced countries), are managing to produce their own na- 
tional models (Tables 5 and 6). In countries with low average 
figures (for radio and TV sets per thousand inhabitants), 
there are areas of very high saturation, a phenomenon that 
is becoming more noticeable every year. 

Estimates made by UNESCO experts suggest that in Third 
World countries there will soon be a demand for about 
500 million cheap radio sets. In Asia (excluding Japan) there 
were 38 million sets in 1968, in Africa six million, and in 
Latin America 23 million. 

An indication of the growth of information media is also 
the increased circulation of newspapers and magazines, 
though the developing countries are way behind the indus- 
trially developed states in number of copies per thousand 
inhabitants. In Pakistan there were six copies of newspapers 
per thousand inhabitants, in Sri Lanka 44, in Mali 0,6, in 
Malaysia 75, while in Sweden the figure was 518, in Japan 
492, in Britain 463, in the German Democratic Republic 455 
and in the FRG 328. 

In the twenty years beginning 1950 world paper consump- 
tion tripled (Table 7); in Africa it rose tenfold, but all the 
same Third World countries still lag behind North 
America and Europe in the per capita consumption of paper 
(Africa 0.8 kg, Asia 1.3 kg. North America 29.7 kg). 
The difference can be seen from the following figures 
(in fcg):^ 





1950 


1968 




1950 


1968 


Boima 


0.1 


0.4 


Brazil 


1.3 


2.3 


India 


0.3 


0.7 


Cluatomala 


0.4 


0.6 


Iraq 


0.2 


1.0 


Ilonduraa 


0.2 


0.7 


Iran 


0.2 




Costa Rica 


0.8 


1.9 


Pakistan 


0.1 


0.4 


Mexico 


1.6 


2.5 


Turkey 


0.5 


1,3 


Australia 


9.5 


15.9 


Ghana 


0.2 


1.0 


Greece 


1.4 


3.9 


Egypt 


l.I 


1.3 


Italy 


3.7 


16,4 
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0.4 0.7 Netherlands 10.2 31.8 

0.5 0.8 Canada 13.4 26.8 

n& 0.1 0.1 Japan 4.0 16.2 

bpia 0.01 0.1 

J[t is expected that world paper consumption will reach 
1$,700 thousand tons by 1980 (doubling the 1970 figure), 
\ich will also involve increased demand for printing ma- 
nery. 

In 1968 the world published 487,000 titles of books, 70 per 
t more than in 1955, but this great flood was very un- 
.€nly spread over the continents. Europe, witli 13 per cent 
the world's population, published 44 per cent of the titles, 
Africa, with 10 per cent of the population, published 1.6 per 
cent, and Asia, with 55.9 per cent of the population, 20.5 per 
cent of the titles. The number of books published in Third 
World countries on the whole is rising, but the figures for 
individual countries differ greatly. Algeria issued 258 titles 
in 1967, Kenya (1968) 177, Nigeria 1,004, Egypt 1,937, Ma- 
lawi 14, Liberia (1966) 11, Burma 1,569, India 11,413, Iraq 
1,2J1, Peru 783, Uruguay 341, etc. 

Recognising the vital role of publishing in the develop- 
ment of culture, and stressing the significance of books as a 
most effective mass medium of information, the UNESCO 
General Conference declared 1972 International Book 
Year. 

At a meeting of publishing experts held in 1966 the repre- 
sentatives of Asian countries set the aim of increasing pub- 
lishing to 80 pages per person by 1980. This requires an an- 
nual increase of 12.5 per cent. On UNESCO's recommenda- 
tion, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment has made low-interest loans available for this purpose. 

Imperialist circles are untiring in their efforts to bring all 
mass media in Third World countries under their control, 
ai»d pay much attention to selling television films, financing 
«»e publication of newspapers and books, opening branches 
of book-selling firms and flooding the market with literature 

give-away prices. 

5» 
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Table 7 



Consumption of Newsprint in Selected Conntries 





Total consumption (000 tons) 


Consumption 
per Inhabitant 
(kg) 


country 


195Q- 


















1060 


1967 


1968 






19e7 


1068 



Burma 


4.3 


11.0 


8.2 


14.9 


0.2 


0.5 


0.3 


0.6 


India 


64.9 


99.1 


121.1 


144.6 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


Iran 


3.{i 


6.6 


9.4 


9.4 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


Pakistan 


4.9 


14.4 


34.0 


34.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.3 


Tur^y 


11.9 


20.9 


59.3 


60.0 


0.5 


0.8 


l.S 


1.8 


Egypt 


17.4 


34.6 


46.3 


20.9 


0.8 


1,3 


1.5 


0.7 


Libya 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


Nigeria 


1.7 


5.3 


5.2 


5.3 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Guatemala 


1.8 


3.8 


6.2 


6.2 


0.6 


1.0 


1.3 


1.3 


Mexico 


60.8 


99.6 


163.4 


146.9 


2.2 


2.8 


3.6 


3.1 


Canada 


345.0 


4G4.8 


061.2 


499.5 


23.8 


26.1 


32.3 


24.0 


Japan 


279.2 


721.6 


1359.7 


1,569.0 


3.3 


7.7 


13.4 


15.5 



Source: VyHSCO, Statistical Yearbook, im, pp. B96-98. 
• Annual a^xrage. 



Study of the development of mass media and tiieir eifect 
upon the social and cultural changes in TJiird World coun- 
tries is still only beginning in the USSR,^^ but it is obvious 
that, in evaluating events in those countries, one must not 
ignore the role of the radio, television and the press in 
moulding national consciousness, in the successful introduc- 
tion of reforms, and in particular, in the training of national 
cadres. 

Health services. Major transformations have also been made 
in the field of public health in the developing countries. This 
was all the more necessary as epidemics, chronic siduiess and 
hunger remained universal calamities even after political in- 
dependence had been achieved. And apart from its purely 
humanitarian aspect, the problem became especially pressing 
in connection with the task of improving tlidr labour force. 
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Cardinal changes could only be brought about in the situa- 
,n, of course, by the introduction of complex measures, in- 
ilving raising of the standard of living, improving condi- 
tions of life, the founding of medical institutions and the 
spreading of knowledge on sanitation, which, for countries 
newly liberated from colonial dependence, presented special 
difficulties. Even at the beginning of the sixties, they had a 
disastrous shortage of medical workers: in Afghanistan, for 
example, one doctor had to serve 32,000 inhabitants, in In- 
donesia 41,000, in Nepal 72,000, in Mali 42,000 and in Niger 
65,000.« 

It would be wrong to ignore the adv ances that have been 
made since then. Many countries have managed to create 
national health services and have had considerable success 
in combating smallpox, cholera, plague, malaria, tuberculo- 
sis, leprosy and other grave diseases. The network of medi- 
cal institutions has been extended and the pay of their staffs 
increased. Asian and African countries have set up health 
centres combining a medical, epidemiological and public 
hygiene service, though the number of inhabitants served by 
each centre is still very high: between 20,000 and 80,000 in 
Kenya, 50,000 and 100,000 in Tanzania, and 150,000 and 
200,000 in separate localities of Nigeria.*^ 

Serious attention is being given to medical care for child- 
ren, above all to combating infant mortality.'^^ Algeria, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala and Venezuela have made 
efforts to open recuperative feeding- stations — for children 
suffering from distrophy. Several countries have nationalised 
all medical institutions (Mauritania, Mali and Senegal) or 
most of them (Algeria, Gabon, Libya, Sudan and Zambia), 
so as to increase their control over publie health. The sup- 
ply of medicaments for the population has been increased. 
It has become possible, to some extent, to employ modern 
medicines (especially antibiotics) and also insecticides, fun- 
gicides and the new drugs so needed in Asian and African 
countries. Naridozol, for instance, used against schistosomia- 
sis (considered by specialists in tropical medicine tp be the 
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Table 8 

Smallpox Cases in Selected Ckjuntries (1959-1966) 



Country 


i959 


1961 


1968 


1Q64 


1965 




Dahomey 














(Benin) 


1,708 


119 


249 


718 


168 


530 


Niger 


1,159 


1,740 


445 


30 


463 


1,147 


Nigeria 


1,599 


3,600 


1,778 


1,430 


4,566 


4,02-1 


Zaire 


2,471 


3,624 


5,525 


2,191 


3,783 


1,913 


Ethiopia 


367 


761 


232 


104 


58 


228 


Kenya 


572 


336 


249 


273 


276 


156 


Tanzania 


1,442 


915 


867 


1,461 


2,743 


3,027 


India 


47.963 


45,380 


83.423 


40.265 


39,402 


32,616 


Pakistan 














East 


5,048 


660 


3,9^3 


72 


316 


3,207 


West 


3,373 


2,408 


1,929 


935 


1,285 


2,935 


Brazil 


3,354 


8,546 


6,287 


3,076 


3,269 


3,518 



Source: WHO sfaiisiics. 

greatest discovery since antibiotics) may help cure 200 to 
300 million patients, and greatly improve tiieir countries' 
labour resources.^'* 

All that, however, is clearly not enough. It is still too early 
to talk of accessibility of the medical service for all strata of 
the population, or of being able to use medicines or means 
of improving the efficiency of sanitary and hygienic mea- 
sures on the scale needed. And there still remains an 
acute shortage of hospitals, dispensaries and laboratory 
equipment. 

In spite of the fact that certain advances ha\ e been made 
in combating especially serious diseases, these have by no 
means been eradicated. India, Pakistan, Bolivia, Brazil, Pe- 
ru, Ecuador and some African countries are periodically 
afflicted by outbreaks of plague. There was a pandemic of 
cholera in Indonesia in 1961. Improved comnmnications and 
the slackening of vigilance in epidemiological services result- 
ed in this disease penetrating, within a decade, areas that 
had been free of it for years. WHO reported that, between 
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Medical ^eck-np in Indian rural centre 



May and June 1971, there were 41,417 cases of cholera 
throughout the world (6,073 fatal) ;^ of these, 11,605 were 
in India, 9,765 in Ghana, 7,030 in Niger, and 5,217 in 
Nigeria. 

In accordance with the developing countries' campaign 
against smallpox there has been mass vaccination of their 
population,'^! but the number of deaths is still great; in 1969, 
however, morbidity fell by 44 per cent on the preWous 

year. 

Malaria is still one of the commonest diseases, especially 
in Africa. At present around 1,700 million people live in in- 
fected areas, and 384 million in districts where anti-malarial 
measures have not been carried out. 
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Malarial blood-test. India 



Some developing countries 8iiffer from limited reserves 
of drinking water, which encourages the development of 
various diseases and complicates their control. The govern- 
ments of these countries have the complicated but urgent 
task of creating powerful systems for desalinating sea- 
water* 

The populations of some countries are greatly harmed by 
their belief in ancient customs and rites and by blind fol- 
lowing of tradition. The holy river Ganges, for example, in 
which Hindus take ritual baths, but which receives the se- 
wage water of all the towns located along it, is a source of 
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the spread of many diseases. There are traditional views 
that one should hide the fact of having leprosy or tubercu- 
losis; as a result, the disease becomes protracted and medi- 
dne is powerless to deal with it. 

The WHO Constitution .states that health is a state of all- 
^und well-being, and not merely the absence of disease and 
physical defects. Applied to most of the young states the 
words sound almost ironical. Analysis of the state of their 
inhabitants' health reveals that average expectation of life 
is much lower than in industrially advanced countries (Table 
9). The calory value of food (and its adequate biochemical 
composition) remains an unsolved problem for the basic mass 
of people (Table 10). 



Average Expectation of Life id Selected Countiies 



Country 



Years 


Of total 
population 


By sexes 


males 


fe mules 


1960-1965 


67 


64 


70 


1940-1950 


42 


39 


46 


1960 


63 


61 


66 


1959-1961 


59 


58 


60 


1951-1960 


41 


42 


41 


1967 


72 


69 


74 


1960 


53 


52 


54 


1964-1965 


65 


64 


66 


1968-1969 


70 


65 


74 


1966 


70 


67 


74 


1965-1967 


72 


69 


75 



,AtgeiiUna 
'razil 
Venezuela 

Mexico 
India 
Japan 
Egypt 
Mongohan 
People's 
Republic 
USSR 
USA 
Britain 

Source: isSlJ. Norndmm hliozyaif-tvo SSSR v 1969 g. (USSR Central StatlsU- 
cal Bwird. The USSR Economy in 1969), Moscow, 1970, p. 139. 

The fifties and sixties presented national health services 
with new problems connected with high birth rates and the 
rapid growth of urban populations. The population explo- 
sion has caused many countries to introduce family planning 
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Table 10 



Average Daily Ration (per capita) 
in SGlectcd A?ian and African Countries 



Country 


Calories 


ConsuiDptiOTi of animal 
protein, g 


Af^utnistan 


1,990 


7.8 


Egypt 


2,960 


10.7 


India 


2,510 


20.5 


Jordan 


2,620* 


8.2 


Iran 


1,950* 


11.8 


Libya 


2,5G0 


15.2 


Pakistan 


2,230 


10.1 


Syria 


2.480 


10.0 


Sii Lanka 


2,150 


8.5 


Japan 


2,460 


29.5 



Source; FAO data cited in Atla i Mrika ^egi'dnyn (Asiii aod Africa Today) 
No. 8. 1971. p. 54. Ttic FAO juiniTmim fur the Middle Eiif.t nint South Asia is, 
2 250 to 2,700 calorici; »n(\ 30 to 35 graius of protein. Ttie average 

norms for di^vtloped etiinitrica are 3.000 to 3,200 c:ilories ;!iid 40 to 50 g of 
animal protein. AlthouKii Rome improvement of rations has been observea ia 
most of the developiDg countries the problem sUU ranaios very Importaat 
for the improvement of national health. 

■ TtiesG figures require ireritLcation. 



programmes, and the urbanisation problem has necessitated 
the organisation of systems of sanitation and public hygiene. 
These measures call for considerable outlays that have 
proved beyond their power. The development of industry 
and agriculture has raised the question of maintenance of 
ecological balance and protection of man against the pheno- 
mena caused by its disruption. 

In order to evaluate the state of a nation's healtii and the 
problems of reproduction many factors have to be taken into 
account: economic and hygienic indices, such as intensity of 
labour, unemployment, medical standards, etc. 

One should mention World Health Organisation's efforts 
to improve medical statistics in developing countries, which 
should facilitate objective evaluation of the state of health 
of their populations. 
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The Soviet Union and other socialist countries are 
rendering aid of all kinds to young sovereign states, 
the humanist nature of this aid evoking deep respect 
inong Eastern nations. Lenin constantly stressed the impor- 
-nce of this policy: "We shall exert every effort to foster 
sociation and merger with the Mongolians, Persians, In- 
dians, Egyptians. We believe it is our duty and in our in- 
terest to do this, for otherwise socialism in Europe will not 
be secure. Wc shall endeavour to render these nations, more 
backward and oppressed than we are. 'disinterested cultural 
feisistance', to borrow the happy expression of the Polish 
"■ocial -Democrats. "^^ 
These statements by the founder of the Soviet state have 
n taken as the departure point for the USSR*s mutual 
elations with countries liberated from colonial dependence. 
'The socialist countries," tlie Programme of the CPSU says, 
^are sincere and true friends of peoples fighting for their 
liberation and of those that have freed themselves from im- 
perialist tyranny, and render them ali-round support 

The CPSU regards it as its internationalist duty to assist the 
peoples who have set out to win and str engthen their nation- 
al independence, all peoples who are fighting for the com- 
plete abolition of the colonial system."^ 

The advances and achievements of the US.SR in building 
socialism, which have invariably attracted attention and 
aroused intense interest, and its consistent peace policy, 
founded on respect for the rights of all nations, however 
small, have served as the basis for its many years of co- 
operation with developing countries. That co-operation has 
never had political strings: its object has been consolidation 
of the sovereignty and economic independence of the young 
states of the East. 

Soviet aid is mainly extended on the basis of inter-govern- 
mental agreements, which have been signed with 53 coun- 
tries,^' and is primarily directed to vital industrial projects 
and building up the infrastructure of these countries 
(Table 11). 
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Aid in the social and cultural field takes the form of 
measures aimed at promoting the development of education 
and training of national cadres, broadening the scope 
of scientific research and improving the public health 

system.^^ 

In recent years, as the Report to the 24th Congress of the 
GPSU says, "political and economic co-operation with the 

liberated countries has been further developed Dozens of 

industrial and agricultural enterprises have been built in 
many countries of Asia and Africa with our participation. 
We have also been making a contribution to the training of 
personnel for these countries. All this is being done in the 
mutual interest' ' 

It has become common practice to tram workers during 
the building of industrial and other projects and to provide 
fadlities for technicians and cngineera to improve their qual- 
ifications. In Bhilai, for example, only up to the time the 
works was opened in l9o9, Soviet specialists trained some 
2,200 engineers, technicians and workers, over 700 of them 
in the Soviet Union itself.*'^ During the construction, fitting 
out and operation of enterprises built with Soviet aid, some 
25,000 people have been trained, cither directly on the job, 
or at the training centres opened in Dethraduim, Cambay, 
Bhilai. Kanchi and other places/*^ 

During the building of the Aswan dam in Egypt, more 
than 10,000 people became skilled workers; in Afghanistan 
the number trained since 1954 has reached nearly 50,0d0.^'-^ 

The Soviet Union's agreements on co-operation in training 
cadres with Iran, Iraq, Syria, Algeria, Morocco and other 
countries are beini^ successfully carried out. 

Unlike Western firms, which often refuse to hire local 
labour and insist on bringing in foreign workers, Soviet or- 
ganisations try to train local cadres so that they can take 
over the running of the enterprise once it starts production/'" 
More than 215,000 workers in different trades, technicians 
and engineers have been trained with Soviet help in Third 
Wgrid countries, including 163,000 on the job. 
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TabU 11 



Industrial and Other Projects, Completod, Under 
Construction, or to Be Constructed with 
Soviet Technical Co-operation 
(as of January 1, 1970) 



Agreed 



In operation 



ToUl 
Industry 

Electric power 

Oil extraction and reEning, gas 

Coal 

Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous metals 
Clicmical and iMit rochemicai 
Enj,arieering and mctal working 
Forestry, pulp and papec» and wood- 

woridng 
Building materials 
Pharmuceutical 
Light industry 

A frri culture 

Transport and communications 
Geological surveys 

Education, culture, healUi protectioa and 

sports 

Hoiking and communal services 

Source: Uveatia VM«jtfuz?iotfo seografif^eshogo tAahcheBitw (Proceedings of tbe 
All-UniOQ Geographic Society), Vol. 103, :bBiie 1, 1971, p. 5. 

Other socialist countries are also making a sizeable con- 
tribution. The German Democratic Republic, for example, 
is training technicians and workers in the fields of mechwi- 
ical engineering, electrical engineering and agriculture, while 
Polish specialists underUke the training of economists, plan- 
ners and builders.*^^ 

Since the mid-fifties the Soviet Union lias been actively 
aiding developing countries to set up technological institutes 
and specialised educational establishments and training cen- 
tres. The Bombay and Haragpur technological mstitutes and 



714 


326 
113 


275 
45 


13 


14 


7 


13 


2 


15 


7 


15 


•2 


12 


3 


55 


27 


3 


1 


10 


5 


6 


4 


13 


7 


44 


23 


151 


50 


74 




55 


17 


144 


88 


8 


5 
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Gaafon Ngolo, tlie Cong^o's (Brazzaville) first 
crane-driver, seen here \nth his tcadicr 

other higher educational establishments were founded with 
its aid in India, the Kabul polytechnical institute and tech- 
nological colleges in Kabul and Mazar-i- Sharif in Afghanis- 
tan and more than 70 educational establishments in African 
countries (Table 12). With assistance from the Soviet Union 
and other European socialist countries Afghanistan, Burma, 
Cambodia, Algeria, Guinea, Kthiopia, Mali and several 
other countries have opened more than 20 beautifully 
equipped institutes of higher learning and faculties, in 
which some 15,000 people are now studying. 

Representatives of socialist countries also hcl]> organise 
curricula and draw up syllabuses and study plans.*'^ Soviet 
professors and teachers'^^ give courses of lectures in various 
disciplines, many of which are being introduced for the first 
time. Soviet textbooks and teachii^ aids are being more and 
more widely used.*^ 

The training of national cadres for Asian, African, and 
Latin American countries is being carried out on quite a 
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broad scale in the universities, institutes and specialised 

secondary schools of the USSR, and the number of people 
coming here to receive education is constantly growing 
(Table 13). The vast majority (more than 80 per cent) study in 
natural science and technological faculties, medical institutes 
and agricultural academies, i.e., are acquiring the professions 
their countries need most.*^ In addition, in the Soviet Union 
and Czechoslovakia there are universities the student bodies 
of which also include Third World students: the Patrice Lu- 
mumba Peoples' Friendship University (in Moscow) and the 
17th November University (in Prague). Admission is not 
subject to restrictions of any kind as to racial or nation- 
al origin, or religious or political convictions, etc. The 
cost of maintenance and instruction is borne by the host 
coimtry. 

In the second half of the fLfties scientific co-operation be- 
tween the USSR and Third World countries began to broad- 
en. Visits by Soviet scientists and the holding of joint con- 
ferences and symposiums became normal occurrences. A 
major role in the development of these contacts has been 
played by the USSR Academy of Sciences,^ the Union Re- 
publican academics and also by the branch ministries. The 
Directives of the 21th Congress on the Ninth Five- Year Plan 
(1971-1975] made special mention of the need to "continue 
to develop firm economic, scientific and technological ties 
with the coimtries of Asia, Africa and Latin America on the 
basis of mutual benefit and in the interest of strengthening 
these countries' economic independence". 

Around 50 long-term agreements envisage the establish- 
ment of scientific contacts between Soviet institutions and 
scientific and educational establishments in developing coun- 
tries. Inter-govemmental agreements have been signed in 
recent years with Algeria, Morocco, Iran and Syria, pro- 
viding for a broad range of joint research into the use 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, in the fields of med- 
icine, geology, geophysics and power engineering, and on 
the development of oil and gas fields* 
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Students of the Pal rice LiiniuTnlia 
Peoples' Friendship University 

The help of the Soviet Union in setting up laboratories 
with the latest equipment and passing on research methods 
is Mding developing countries to overcome their backward- 
ness in various branches of knowledge. It is hardly to be 
expected, towever, that they will be able to exert any marked 
influence on the progress of world science in the near 
future. Their share of the total spent on scientific research 
and development outside the socialist world, it has been 
noted 67 is only 2 per cent, while their percentage of the to- 
tal number of scientific workers is even less than that. None 
the less one must recognise that India, Turkey, Iran, Egypt, 
Mexico, Brazil and Argentina have made considerable ad- 
vances in certain areas of science. In a number of cases these 
successes are the result of the extension of new forms of 
collaboration in the way of joint research and work in ma- 
thematics (for example, the work by Yuri Linnik, Member 
of the USSR Academy of Sdences, and Dr. C. R. Rao of 
India), chemistry, geology and geophysics. With the expan- 
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Table 12 

Educational Establishments Already Built, Being 
Bnilt, or to Be Built in Asia and Africa with USSH Aid 
(as of January i, 1972) 




Total 



11 



higher 
edncatioiial 
establishments 



Includtng 



sccori(iary 
spccfniised 
estR'.ilish- 
ments. fccbools 
and onllrges 



p 
a 

S 
a- 



■ o 

11 



training 
centres 



11 



Afghanistan 
India 
IndoTiosia 
Inm 

Ytuih'-ii Arab 
Republic 
Yei!i(!Ti i'GOple's 
Doiuocral.ic 
Repiibli(- 
Cambodia 
Paki?Liiii 
Syria 
Algeria 
Cameroun 
Ejrypt 




ya 

Mali 
Monjcco 
People's Repu- 
blic of Congo 
Nip(?ria 
Somalia 
Republic of 

Chad 
Tunisia 
Uganda 
Ethiopia 

6—3065 



134 


85 


20 


15 


21 


6 


93 


64 




1 


1 


1 


2 








13 


4 


5 


4 


0 




2 




1 


1 


1 


1 










6 


3 










G 


3 


9 


6 










9 




3 


3 






3 


3 







1 
1 
1 

4 
19 
2 
44 
3 
2 
3 
2 



44 
1 
1 


1 


1 






2 
1 


1 


2 




5 
1 

1 


2 
1 


2 
1 


2 
1 


1 


1 






1 


1 


1 
1 
1 


L 

2 


1 
1 


1 
1 





t 

4 
15 
2 

43 
3 



1 
(i 

43 
1 
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Table 23 

Number of Third World Students in. Soviet Higher 
Educational Establishments 
{1960/61 and 1970/71) 



1S60/61 


1962/63 


1964/65 


l?66/67 


1968/69 



Asia 


1,407 


3,165 


4,185 


4,933 


5,234 


5,662 


Africa 


933 


2.314 


3,996 


5,013 


5,587 


6,337 


Latin 














America 


188 


574 


913 


1,197 


1.348 


1,469 


Total 


2,528 


6.053 


9,094 


11.143 


12.169 


13.468 



Source: N. SoinSky, "Tha Soviet Union Assists Developing Conntriee in Per- 
sonnel Ttaininer, Social Sofences, No. 2(4), 1971, p. 166. 

sion of a,^r)culture in India, Burma, Sri Lanka, Egypt, Mex- 
ico and tiic PKilipiHnes, the establishment of closer scien- 
tific contacts in thb field, too, is to be expected. 

Marked progress has also been made in the sphere of 
nuclear research, which has been encouraged by visits to 
Soviet scientific centres, the building of nuclear reactors with 
Soviet assistance (there were altogether 41 reactors in oper- 
ation in Third World countries by 1969), and joint pro- 
jects. The Soviet Union has made 100 scholarships and 
stipends available for students and specialists on nu- 
clear problems from India, Iran and other count- 
ries.^ 

An increase in the amount of fundamental research in 
physics, chemistry and other sciences is being fostered by 
the training of scientific workers in the post-graduate study 
departments of the USSR Academy of Sciences and the 
universities. Scientific cadres are also being trained in 
the many national educational institutions set up with 
Soviet aid. 

Science can only be developed in Third World countries 
if the results of research are simultaneously applied to in- 
dustry; that is why Soviet involvement in developing new 
technologies based on current scientific advances and adapt- 
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' ' ed to the conditions in the countries concerned is so impor- 
tant. Soviet specialists are aiding Kgypt in work on power 
engineering, the use of solar energy, irrigation and land im- 
provement, and are helping India to build iron and steel 
works employing the latest equipment. "Soviet aid is 
playing a decisive role in the development of our young 
aircraft industry," Prof. Banat, Dean of the Aviation Fa- 
culty of the Bombay Technological Institute, said in an in- 
terview.^^ 

Soviet aid is particularly active in the field of health pro- 
tection. Soviet doctors, microbiologists and experts in social 
hygiene have been sent to countries in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America to help control epidemics, establish health 
services and train the necessary cadres. A group of Soviet 
doctors was sent for this purpose to the Yemen as early as 
1928; and in a letter to M. 1. Kalinin, thanking the Soviet 
Union for this aid, the King of the Yemen said he regarded 
it as "an example of the sincere and serious attitude of the 
Union of Soviet Republics". Immediately after Algeria 
" achieved her independence 100 Soviet medical workers spent 
15 months in the areas worst affected by epidemics and car- 
ried out an immense programme of treatment and prophylax- 
is. Specialists from the USSR have taken an active part in 
the anli-tuberculosis campaign in Somalia; and their work 
in relieving the victims of disasters in Mali, Peru and other 
countries is well known, 

In a number of countries (Burma, Cambodia, Iran, Nepal, 
Ethiopia, Guinea and Somalia) there are medical institutions 
entirely fitted out with Soviet equipment. Much has been 
done in India, Egypt and other countries to set up medical 
and pharmaceutical industries based on the last word in 
technique and employing the latest technology. Much aid is 
being given in the form of various medicaments. Every year 
the USSR supplies free, either through WHO or directly, 
a vast number of doses of smallpox, cholera and polio vac- 
cines,'" and is playing a particularly important role in the 
Who programme to eradicate smallpox. 
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Due recognition has been given by Iran and Ethiopia to 
the Alliance of Red Gross and Red Crescent Societies of the 
USSR, whose personnel not only provide treatment but also 
help raise the qualifications of local medical workers, giving 
consultations and convening joint conferences with Iranian 
and Ethiopian doctors. The press in these countries systema- 
tically publishes reports of the helpful activity of Soviet 
doctors. 

Soviet consultants take part through World Health Or- 
ganisation"' in various projects for developing health and 
sanitary services in Third World countries. In the past few 
years regional seminars have been held in the Soviet Union 
under WHO programmes for Tliird World doctors oa 
plague, cholera, leprosy and other diseases. 

Soviet aid exerts a considerable ideological influence on 
the development of the young generation in Third World 
countriesJ^ The effectiveness of this aid will depend on how 
far the advances of Soviet science and scholarship are em- 
ployed, including Oriental studies, which encourage the de- 
velopment of national cultures in African and Asian coun- 
tries through extensive research and the publication of writ- 
ten memorials. This work brings out the humanism of 
Soviet science and scholarship, which always respect the 
culture of other countries. We recall Lenin's words: "Marx- 
ism has won its historic significance as the ideology of the 
revolutionary proletariat because, far from rejecting the 
most valxiable achievements of the bourgeois epoch, it has, 
on the contrary, assimilated and refashioned everything of 
value in the more than two thousand years of the develop- 
ment of human thought and culture."'^^ Soviet people take 
the latest knowledge to developing countries and so promote 
the growth of tiieir economies and the shaping of a progres- 
sive world outlook in their peoples. 

The Soviet Union naturally pays special attention to coun- 
tries with a socialist orientation since its aid in these areas 
can be of real support for the new social and political sys- 
tem. But it should not be forgotten that countries that have 
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chosen a different line of development can change their 
orientation. Tt must also be remembered that the Western 
powers are trying to tie them into the world capitalist sys- 
tem. Aid from the USSR and other socialist countries pre- 
vents intensification of the influence of neo-colonialism and 
at the same time publicises the advances of socialist science 
and culture. 

Having dealt with some of the general problems of cul- 
tural development in Third World countries, we shall now 

proceed to examine the tasks of social and cultural trans- 
formation, taking Egypt, Iran, India and South Asia as our 
examples. 

* The discrepancy in the figures for the number of illiterates is due 
to the absence of information on the People's Republic of China and 
several other countries. 

^ The proportion of people of school age in the lolal population in 
1964 was 48.3 per cent in Ghana, 49.4 per cent in Morocco, 61.7 per cent 
in Nicaragua and 54.4 per cent in Niger. 

The number of illiterates aninng the world's adull [>oi)uIa(i()Ti was 
as high as 7S3 million in 1970 (see Edufational 1 rpiuls in 1970, 
UNKSCO, Paris-GencviL 1970, p. jS), 3-1.:! per cent according to 
UNESCO data (see Development of Ediicalion in Asia, Third Regional 
Conference of Ministers of Education and Those Responsible for Eco- 
nomic Planning in Asia, Singapore, May 31-June 7, 1971, UNESCO, 
1971). 

Educational Trends in 1970, p. 58. 
^ Excluding the People's Republic of China, the Korean People's 
Democratic Republic and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 

* International Yearbook of Education 1969, Vol. XXXI, Ge- 
neva, 1970, p. 43. 

' India. A Reference Annual, Delhi, 1973, p. 5. 

^ Prosveshcheniye i podgotovka natsionalnykh kadrov v stranakh 
Uostoka (Education and the Traininft of National Cadres in Countries 
of the Orient], Moscow, lO'l, p. i^G. 

* Training- on material directly connected with the type of occupa- 
tion of a specific group of the population. 

Egypt developed special programmes for the textile workers 
of Mekhal!a-el-Kubra (40,000 workers, of whom 40 per cent were illiter- 
ate) and Kafr-al-Dawar (where 35 per cent of the 25,000 workers were 
illiterate). Za rubezkom. No. 31, 1971, p. 14, Egypt adopted a law 
obliging private employers to provide instruction for illiterate personnel. 
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11 Functioned Literacy as a Factor in Development, UNESCO, Paris, 
1970, p. 17. 

12 In time all functional literacy centres can be turned into vocational 
training schools. 

'3 UNESCO takes great interest in these problems. Its documents of 
^ccnt years discuss the positive experience of the USSR in detail. 

Expenditure by Third World countries on education and the trara- 
j of cadres is increasing faster than that of the industrially developed 
untries (in 1950 it was 5 per cent of the world total and in 1964 10 
T cent), but on a per capita basis it is many times less. 
' In the multi-lingual countries of Asia and Africa the dioice of 
the language of instruction becomes a political problem, that has not as 
yet found .'iali^^factory solution, 'I'he development of a school network is 
often hindered hy the absence of a single national language (the result 
of the non-conformily of territorial .md ethnic boundaries in the colonial 
period, for example, iti Nigeria, Mali. Ghana, Guinea and Kenya). The 
absence of nalional written languages also has a negative effect. In the 
north of Somalia lessons used to be conducted in English and in the 
south in Italian. (In October 1971 Somalia adopted its first national al- 
phabet based on the Arabic script.) 

^ The colonial past has also left its mark on languages that do have 
P|t«r own written form. The Hausa language, for example, was given 
'ttn alphabet based on English phonetics in Nigeria, and on French pho- 
netics in Niger. As a result the inhabitants of these countries, though they 
speak the same language, do not have access to each other's publica- 
tions. At Ihe i>rcscnt time UNESCO experts are involved in developing 
a system of writing common to both countrici. 

V. A. Kondratyev, "National Cadres and Progress in Africa", So- 
velskayn Pedagogika, No. 7, 1969, p. 12.'S. 

" Some experts estimate that the industrially advanced countries are 
80 to 90 years ahead of Third World countries in the development of 
elementary education. One must, of course, take these estimates critic- 
ally, but the problem of eradicating the cultural backwardness of former 
colonies is certainly extremely complex, and one that will require radical 
social changes and much time. 

18 Statistical Yearbook, 1969, p. 89. 

1^ Inlernational Yearbook of Education, Vol. XXXI, 1969, p. 180. 

^' UNESCO Courier. 

-1 See G. Y. Skorov, Razvivayushchiye^ya strany: obraxovaniye, 
zaiiyaiosl. ekonomichesky roxt [Developing Countries: Education, 
Employment and Economic Development), Moscow, 1971, pp, 125- 
26. 

22 In Zambia, for example, 50,000 elementary school-leavers could 
neither continue their studies nor find work (see UNESCO Courier, Feb- 
ruary 1971, p. 15). 
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23 In a number of countries, especially in Africa, this probl^ is often 
exacerbated by the fact lhat many secondary school-leavers do not want 
to return to their native villages, though the need for qualified jjcrsonncl 
is much more acute in rural areas than in the towns. Their reluctance 
is linked with (he conception, inherited from the colonial past, that work- 
ing on the land is degrading. These young people often remain in the 
towns as semi-unemployed. '\ hc government of Upper Volta, the Chad 
Republic, and the Malagasy Republic see the solution in the setting qp 
of secondary school in villa^s, with special curricula taking into account 
the specific features of the local economy. 

2* Iniemational Yearbook of Education, Vol. XXVIII, 1966, p. 438; 
Vol. XXXI, 1969, p, 202. These figures do not give an exact piclure of 
the state of affairs since some national education services include music 
and dance schools among professional schools along with technological, 
industrial, commercial and agricultural schools. 

^ For more details see page 192. 

In this connection the Canadian Wayne McEwing has written: 
"One thing everyone agrees upon is that present educational systems 
everywhere will hiive tu become much more flexible and open-ended 
and that each individual is going to have to learn to admit when his 
education has stopped working for him and doesn't apply to the world 
as he finds it. . , , The very heart of education should be change and 
regeneration both in what man knows and how he thinks; too often in 
the past it has been an instrument of stultification and dogma. . . Each 
one of us realises that, in spite of all the educational statistics and diplo- 
mas in the world, there can be no such thing as an 'educated man', only 
a man 'becoming educated'." {UNESCO Courier, August-September 
1971, p. 25). The future of education undoubtedly lies in conlinuing edu- 
cation, which ensures high qualification. 

^ Compare these figures for certain developed countries in 1967: 



Austria 734 

Canada 2,201 

Italy 715 

Norway 588 

Japan 1,398 



(See International Yearbook of Education, Vol. XXX, 1969, Geneva, 
1970, pp. 213-19). 

^ One form of incentive is provided by a system of state scholar- 
ships often made available for students in the professions most needed; 
in some places there is even a differentiation in the scale of scholar- 
ships between faculties. In a number of countries [Kgypt, Tunisia, Tan- 
zania, etc) scholarships are paid to students who undertake to work on 
graduating, for two to five years, on projects to which they are as- 
signed by governmental bodies. 
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Sec V. A. Kondratyev. "The Induslrlali.saliun of De^'eloping 
Countries and Formation of National Cadres", Narndy Azii i Afriki, 
No. 4, 1971, p. 7. 

^ Among the important reasons for this is the so-called demograph- 
ic trap, i.e., the disparity between growth of population and of pro- 
duction, and in consequence the impossibility of employing the surplus 
-Ifeiboar force resulting from its natural increase. Another factor is the 
tendency to reduce the proporUon of living labour, brought about by 
technological advances and low rates of economic growth. 

The weaknesses in planning are not only accounted for by the 
complexity of the problem but also by the existence of a private, cap- 
italist sector. 

Many countries, in drawing up development plans for the sev- 
enties, took into consideration the proposals of national education 
commissions which called for its decolonialisation. 

On the development of education in Tatin American countries see 
Vysskaya shkola Latinskoi Ameriki {Higher Education in Latin Amer- 
ica), Moscow, 1972, the first book on the problem published in the 
USSR. 

3* The University of East Africa is at present divided into three 
itional universities, but an inter-university commission has been set 
to deal with common problems. 
^ See Izvestia, May 5, 1971. 

^ In our view Soviet Oiicnlalists and Africanists do not pay 
sufficient attention to cultural and artistic problems in Asian and 
African countries; yet knowledge of them is very important for under- 
standing (he social psychology of their peoples. 

"•^ See the work by members of the Institute of the History of Na- 
tural Sciences and Technology Protsess prevrashchenia nauki v ne- 
osredsivennuyu protzvoditelnuyu silu (The Process of the Transfor- 
ition of Science into a Productive Force), Moscow, 1971. 
^ On the effect of various aspects of the scientific and technological 
)lution on developing countries in Asia and Africa see A. Y. Shpirt, 
fmchno-tekhnicheskaya revoJutsia i razvivaymhchiyesya strany Azii i 
Afriki (The Scientific and Technological Revolution and the Develop- 
ing Countries of Asia and Africa), Moscow, 1970. Very interesting ma- 
terial was adduced by the conference on the scientific and technological 
revolution and developing countries, organised jointly by the Institute 
of Oricnfal Studies and the Institute of World Economy and Inferna- 
tioual Relations of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR (see: .Miro- 
vaya ekonomika i mczhdimarodniye olnoshenia, Nos. 7 and 8, 1971). 
Some figures illustraiinc; the international "trade" in knowledge can be 
found in A. I. Lcvkovsky's book Trety ttnr v sovreinennom mire (The 
Third World in the Contemporary World), Moscow, 1970, p. 90. One 
of the first in the Soviet Union to raise the problem of the inter- 
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relation of science and culture and the conlradicHons hcfween thcni 
was D. Mikhailov in liis article "Scientific and Technological Progress 
and liie National Cultures of Oriental Peoples" in Azia i Afnka se- 
godnya, Nos. 10-12. 19"!. 

^ Unfortunately, the statistics on developing countries do not allow 
one to make a detailed analysis of the level of scientific development, 
and Ihc figuics for ihc number nf sdentific workers are not comparable 
with those taken as basic material. 

Conference on the Application of Science and technology to the 
Development of Asia, Pt. II, New Delhi, 1968, p. 29. 

This phenomenon has been discussed time and again. Sec, for 
example, R. Avakov and V. Gavrilyuk, Pokkishcheniye umov (The 
Brain Drain). Moscow, 1970. 

*^ Soviet scicntisis and specialists have taken pari, in carrying out 
a number of projects in Indiu, Kgypt, Mali and otber countries. 

There have been instances ol barbarous use of television for 
political ends. In 1971 the execution of participants in an anti-govern- 
ment demonstration was televised in Morocco, and similar cases have 
occurred in African counlries. 

« UNESCO Statistical Yearbook, 1969, pp. 601-04. Consumption 
of printing paper (other than newsprint) and writing paper, 

^ See Y. Yermoshkin, I. Suchkov, ResPublika India. I'ecfmt, radio, 
lelevideniye (The Republic of India. Press, Radio, Television), Moscow, 
1971; N, K. Kotsarcv, Obyed'myonnaya Arabskaya Respublika. Pechat. 
radio, telcv'ulcniyc (The United Arab Republic. Press, Radio, Televi- 
sion), Moscow, 1969; A. P. Kiselev, Neokolojiializm i pc-chnl (Neo- 
colonialism and the Press), Moscow, 1971- 

In the USSR there is one doctor per 400 people, in Mon^milia one 
per 580 and in Britain one per 670. 

O. P. Shchepin, "Questions of Organising Medical Aid in African 
Cotmtries", S&velskoye zdraoookhranemye. No. 9, 1970, p. 79. 

'''^ A high percentage of infant mortality is largely linked with the 
absence of normal assistance for women in childbirth: they resort to 
the services of women quack- doctors, etc. 

''^ According to incomplete figures Egypt alone suffers an annual 
loss estimated at nearly 80 million Egyptian pounds as a result of loss 
of fitness for work through schistosomiasis. 

^ This excludes data for Chad, where there has been an epidemic 
of cholera. 

In December 19G9 more than 100 million people were inoculated 
in the countries of Wcsl and Central Africa alone. 
52 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 67. 
^ 7ke Road to Communism, Moscow, 1961, pp. 497-98. 
^ S. A. Skachkov, "The Soviet Union's Economic and Technical Co- 
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ojuraiion with Developing Countries" in Izvestia VscsayiiznogO %eo- 
graphkkeskogo obshckestva. Vol. 103, Issue 1, 1971, p. 4. 

^ Soviet aid in the fields of education, science and health protec- 
tion is less than, say, in the iron and steel industry or power engineer- 
ing (about 4-5 per cent against 26 and 19 per cent according to ap- 
jximate figures), but it cannot be evaluated solely in monetary terms. 
K Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1971, p. 25. 

Y. K. Semyonov, Sotrudnichestvo vo imya progressa (Co-opera- 
tion in the Name of Progress), Moscow, 1968, p. 77. 

^ Diplomatia i kadry (Diplomacy and Cadres), Moscow, 1968j 
p. 116. 

^ N. Sofinsky, "Fruitful Co-operation", Kommurdst, No. 15, 1970, 
p. 108. 

^ A. G. Smirnov, Nauchno-tekhnicheshaya hddligentsia Indii (The 
Scientific and Technical Intelligentsia of India), Moscow. 1967, p. 140. 

L. '/.. Zcvin, Noviye tendentsii V ehonomicheskom solrudnichcstve 
totsialisticheskikh i razmvayushchikfnya ttran (New Trends in the Eco- 
tmmic Co-operation of Socialist and Developing Countries), Moscow, 
1970, pp. 53-55. 

^"^ Work is proceeding on the translation and publication of textbooks 

for all levels of education. This form of co-operation has as yet not 
been given its due place in the work of Soviet foreign trade organisa- 
tions. It may, however, become an important landmark in the extension 
of friendly velalions between I he USSR and Third World counlries. 
I here ure aj^reements on exchange oi lecturers. 

Educationalists have a high opinion of Soviet textbooks and other 
Utcroruie (as the author became convinced during visits to many schools 
and higher educational establishments in India and Egypt). Growing 
interest in the Soviet Union has led to courses in Russian being institut- 
id in a number of Third World countries; in some schools and higher 
'tsducational establishments it has been introduced as a compulsory sub- 
ject. It is usually taught by Soviet teachers. An annual smnmer semi- 
nar is held in the USSR for foreign teachers of Russian. 

^ Under the auspices of UN aid to dcvelopinj; countries courses 
are held in the USSR to train cadres for fields in which these countries 
arc deficient (mechanical engineering, the production of mineral ferti- 
lisers, the iron and steel industry, etc.). 

^ For more details sec: S. G. Korncycv, Sauchniye svyazi Akademii 
nauk SSSR so stranami Az'ii i Afriki. (The USSR Academy of Sciences' 
Links with Asian and African Countries), Moscow, 1969, 

G, Skorov, "The Scientific and Technological Revolution and 
^Developing Countries. Potentialities and Realities", Mirovaya ekono' 
fnika i mezhdunarodntye otnoshenia. No. 6, 1971, p. 126. 
^ Sec: International Affairs, No. 2, 1971. 
® Ixvestia, June 6, 1971. 
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In connection Y.-.lh in; iivcnts in East Pakistan and the increased 
numbers of refugees in India at tlie end of 1970 and in 1971 the USSR 
donated medicines and equipment. 

'1 Unfortunately, Soviet aid to developing countries in the fields of 
hcaltli protection ajod social hygiene has still not been adequately treat- 
ed. A first short summary is to be found in D. Chertkov, R. Andrea- 
syan and Y. Mozhayev, SSSR i razvivayuskchiyesya strany (The USSR 
iuid Developing Countries), Moscow, 1966. There is also some infor- 
mation in Y. A. Dofarovolsky's Zdorovye naselenia mira v XX v. 
(World Health in the Twentieth Century), Moscow, 1968. 

The role of young; people in the social and economic progress of 
'I'hird World counlrics will hu decisive in tlie near future. For that 
reason their education in democratic traditions can have a major 
influeuce on the further development of these countries. 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 317. 



CHAPTER 3 
THE ARAB REPUBLIC OF EGYPT 



British colonialists and their class allies, the Egyptian 
landowners and capitalists, made no efforts to develop public 
education. A great part of budget expenditure went on such 
things as upkeep of the army, police and courts.* Even at the 
end of the forties not more than 5 per cent of the budget was 
spent on schools and universitite. The 1947 census indicated 
that 70 per cent of those over the a^fc of ten were complete- 
ly illiterate (66 per cent of man and 88 per cent of women), 
the number having grown since 1907 from 7,300,000 to 
10,400,000. 

Although the authorities were forced by public opinion 
to add a clause to the 1923 Constitution on the introduction 
of universal elementary education, it remained on paper. On 
the eve of the 1952 revolution not more than 40 per cent 
of school-age children were registered in schools. Between 
1,300,000 and 1,400,000 children were attending elementary 
school (very irregularly); but most children, especially in 
rural areas, were studying in kuttabs, where boys and girls 
had to memorise psissages of the Koran and received only 
the rudiments of literacy. Secondary schools had around 
160,000 pupils, mjunly children of landowners, capitalists, 
civil servants, members of the free professions and merchants. 
Working-class children had no opportunities of entry. 

There were hardly any secondary schools in the villages, 
and rural areas as a whole were four or five times worse pro- 
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vided with educational establishments and teachers than the 

big: towns.^ 

The revolution of 1952 led by Nasser was a turning point 

in the modern history of E,i;;ypt ;uid, in ushering in an era 
of independent state development, it marked the beginning 
of a radical reconstruction of the educational system, 
dictated by motives of a socio-political and socio-economic 
order. 

First the new government strove to extend the programme 

of progressive transformations to all Egyptians, ensuring 
their social mobilisation and enlisting their conscious sup- 
port, which was essential if the complex tasks facing the 
country were to be tackled, and an essentiLil amdition for 
which was the eradication ol illiteracy, so that revolution- 
ary ideas and slogans could become accessible and compre- 
hensible to the ordinary people of town and .country. 

Mass media (radio, television, etc) had no small role, of 
course, in making possible direct contact with a multi-mil- 
lion audience, but their influence is not nearly so de^ as that 
of the printed word. 

Second, the republican government understood the objec- 
tive need to raise the productivity of labour in all branches 
of the economy, not only through the introduction of new 
tools and equipment but also by improving the quality of the 
labour force, that is, by spreading knowledge and skills of 
all kinds among the widest strata of the population. The 
key to such a long-term strategy had to be universal educa- 
tion with simultaneous development of all its forms and 
stages. 

Third, Egypt's young leaders strove to achieve the spiritual 
and cultural dcculonialisation of the masses, their dream 
being to mould people of a new type, freed from the shackles 
of the recent past, Ironi servility and suppression, and the 
inferiority complex instilled into them by the colonial au- 
thorities and the local reactionary elite. A vital prerequisite 
for emancipation of the personality had to be education of 
the peasants and workers. Subsequently, when the govern- 
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ment of G. A. Nasser officially declared a socialist orienta- 
tion for the country this humanist ideal began to assume 
lite features: the educational system was mobilised to 
educate citizens of the new Egypt, ready to struggle for social 
■rogress against external and internal reaction, for the build- 
.g of a society without exploitation.^ 
These ideas were not formulated Immediately, and put- 
ting them into practice gave rise to serious difficulties; but 
the very fact of gradual recognition by the leadership of the 
need for a new approach to the education of the masses 
opened up great prospects: it is an integral part of the pro- 
gramme of non-capitalist transformations. 



Elementary and Secondary Schools 

Reconstruction of the educational system called above all 
for large expenditure; and there was a great increase in this 
after 1961. Thus, whereas on the eve of the revolution, an- 
nual expenditure on education and scientific research had 
been between 22 million and 32 million Egyptian pounds, in 
1959-60 it was 51 million, and by 1968/69 it had reached 139 
million Egyptian pounds.^ 

A major achievement in the social and cultural develop- 
ment of Egypt was the introduction of free education at all 
levels. Mobilising its material, financial, and labour resources, 
the government took active steps to carry out articles 38 
and 39 of the 1964 constitutional declaration, which stated: 
"AH Egyptians have the right to education. The state is 
obliged to build schools of various kinds and universities, and 
also cultural and educational estahlishments, and to extend 
them. Special attention is to be given to the physical, spiri- 
tual and moral development of young people Instruc- 
tion in state schools and higher educational establishments 
is to be free." 

This revolutionary step ensured gradual implementation 
'Of the principle of equal opportunity, helped to solve the 
,;;:oblems of the accessibility of education to the working-class 
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strata of the population and has played an important role in 
the formation of a new intelligentsia capable of taking on 
the responsibility of achieving the ideals of the 1952 revolu- 
tion. 

The reform of school education was begun immediately 
after the revolution. Its structure and the curricula of all 
types of educational establishments, including both state and 
private institutions, were unified. The system of elementary 
and secondary education now embraced prcrsdhiool institu- 
tions (of which there are still few), six-year primary schools, 
preparatory (incomplete secondary) schools, giving a three- 
year general and vocational-technical training, and second- 
ary educational establishments giving a similar education of 
the same duration. In 1957 Egypt and other Arab states 
signed agreements on the setting up of a uniform system 
of education with common curricula at each stage and 
examinations for teachers to determine their qualifica- 
tions. 

In accordance with these plans the building of schools 
developed in Egypt, especially in rural areas, and there was 
a significant increase in the scale of teacher training, with 
a marked trend to increase the proportion of women teachers, 
and already in the early stages the principle of equal educa- 
tional opportunities for boys and ^rls began to be imple- 
mented. 

The uniform curriculum of the primary school includes 
the following subjects: Arabic, Islam, arithmetic, element- 
ary geometry, natural sciences, geography, history, element- 
ary hygiene and physical education; and since 1963 it 
included the history of the Arab revolution. It also envisages 
lessons in crafts, domestic science, dressmaking, etc.^ 

The introduction of new subjects giving practical knowl- 
edge, expansion of the network of educational establish- 
ments, and the influx of tens of thousands of teachers stimu- 
lated the development of elementary education (Table 14). 
If there were 1,610,000 pupils in elementary schools in 
1951/52, of whom only 556,000 were girls, in 1969/70 there 
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were 3,618,750 pupils, including 1,376,992 girls in 8,122 
schools.^ 

Economic complications associated with the consequences 

of the 1967 war'^ prevented fulfilment of the plan to provide 
all school-age children with elementary education by 1970, 
tibough it was close to achievement in the big and medium- 
sized towns: by the end of the sixties nearly 95 per cent of 
boys and girls over six were attending school, but in rural 
areas, according to available estimates, not more than 60 to 
70 per cent of peasant children were enrolled in the first 
class, and at times of heavy agricultural work they were 
usLuiUy buyy in the fields. 

The rapid increase in the number of pupils was not ac- 
companied with a similar increase in qualihed teachers, 
which had a number of neg^ative consequences (overloading 
of teachers, and disruption of the normal course of the edu- 
cational process) and led in some cases to a lowering of 
educational standards. People with inadequate qualifications 
were admitted to teaching, especially in rural areas, and, 
though a necessary measure justified by the difficult condi- 
tions, it certainly led to a lowcrinj^ of quality of instruction. 
It must also be mentioned here that the change in the class 
composition of teaching stalf, to which people coming from 
the labourini^ strata of the population were recruited, 
facilitated the education of children in a spirit of loyalty to 
the revolutionary ideals. 

The (lc\ ciopmcnt of the elementary school gave rise to 
difficulties of another kind. At the end of the sixties, only 
very few school-leavers could continue their education (12- 
and 13-year~olds can only find work, as a rule, in agriculluic. 
handicrafts and the retail trade). Despite the quite consider- 
able expansion of the system of preparatory (incomplete 
secondary) education (Table 15), it is in no position to cater 
for all would-be students. 

The government intended to introduce universal compul- 
sory education at this level, too, but that will require ex- 
penditure on a scale liiat the country cannot today af- 
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ford, so there is no final data for the realisation of this 

aim. 

The incomplete secondary schools, both general and tech- 
nical, have the same tasks: all-round training- of students for 
conscious work and involvement in the building of the new 
society. Their development was seriously ]iampered, how- 
ever, by the shortage of teachers of whom there were not 
more than 2.^,000 in 1966/67 .« 

Vocational training at the level of incomplete secondary 
education used to be given in industrial, agricultural, com- 
mercial, and girls' technical schools (training classes were 
instituted at some factories and mills). The unsatisfactory 
state of the teaching in most of these schools kd in recent 
years to the majority being converted to general schools. 

Colleges training teachers for elementary schools function 
within the framework of the secondary education system. 
Students who have completed nine classes of school educa- 
tion have to take a (i\'C-ycar cimrse of training, while stu- 
dents with full secondary education do a two-year course. 
The curriculum of the colleges includes Arabic language and 
literature, English, mathematics, natural sciences, geography, 
history, pedagogics, psychology, drawing, music, gardening, 
domestic science, hygiene and physical education. The 
total number of students fluctuates between 35,000 and 

In the sixties there was a rapid development of secondary 

schools, particularly during the period of the first five-year 
plan (1960-1965). When one remembers that there were 
only 134,000 secondary pupils in pre-revolutionary Egypt, 
one can see how great have been llic ad\'ances in this field 
(Table 16). It will be even more noticeable, when the coun- 
try will gain many qualified workers for various branches 
of the economy. 

Secondary school pupils specialise in both the humanities 
and natural science subjects, but there has been a marked 
tendency to prefer the latter. In 1967/68, for example, 
23,800 of the total number of pupils passing the final exa- 
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' ruinations for the complete course chose humanities, 51,300 

natural science, about 10,000 technical subjects, nearly 
6,000 agriculture, and 11,500 commerce."^ This was the 
fruit of deliberate state policy taking into consideration 
needs of the country's economy and the dievelopment 
prospects of higher education. 

Teaching in Egypt's secondary schools follows the curri- 
cula adopted in nearly all Arab countries, with a weekly load 
of 32 to 34 academic hours. One or two languages are obli- 
gatory (the first, as a rule, being English). The volume of 
theoretical knowledge imbibed in these schools h greater, in 
the opinion of experts, than in US secondary schools, but 
Egyptian pupils are poorly equipped to apply this knowledge 
in practice, a fact which is an indication of the slow reorga- 
nisation of so-called classical education. 

The drop-out of pupils at examination time remains a sore 
problem. It is due in part to the inadequate qualifications of 
"the teachers, many of whom do not have a university degree, 
though by rights only persons with a Bachelor's degree are 
allowed to work in secondary educational establishments. 
The textbooks, too, do not always answer to modern needs. 

Vocational and technical schools — industrial, agricultural, 
commercial, and domestic science — have an important place 
in the system of secondary education. Apart from their spe- 
cial subjects, their pupils study Arabic and foreign lan- 
guages and general education subjects. These schools, de- 
pending on their type, have either workshops, or an experi- 
mental farm with up lu 7 "» luldans of land. Pupils also have 
practical training in factories, state institutions, etc. 

In recent years existing enterprises and those under con- 
struction have opened training courses (lasting from nine 
months to two years) in which secondary school-leavers 
wishing to become skilled workers, craftsmen, charge hands 
and foremen often enrol. 

One must emphasise the sharp increase in the proportion 
of girls among the pupils in vocational educational establish- 
ments. The number of girls in commercial schools, which 
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train cadres for the service industries and administrative 
personnel, rose from 495 in 1953/54 to 19,856 in 1962/63. 

Despite Egypt's complex external situation, educational 
problems have remained of great concern to the government. 
In 1970 the ministries concerned drew up three plans: one 
dealing with raising the general standard of education, 
another with reforming higher technical education, and the 
third with the problem of eradicating adult illiteracy. 

In February 1971 the Prime Minister and other officials 
attended a conference in Cairo on problems of education in 
the modem state which subjected the state of aifairs at all 
levels of the educational system to analysis. It was found 
that, although expenditure on education had quadrupled by 
1970 compared with 1952, and the number of schoolchildren 
had risen 2.5-fold over the same period, the funds for bmld- 
ing new schools, publishing- textbooks and training of teach- 
ers were still inadequate. Several speakers drew attention to 
the unsatisfactory position in elementary education where 
only .ISO.OOO out of the 650,000 pupils, in the 19G4,'65 intake, 
had reached the 6th class, and only 181,000 had passed their 
final examinations. In 1969/70, about 32 per cent of school- 
age children were unable to study, mainly due to lack of 
places in the schools. Many schools, designed for 300 child- 
ren, had 3,000 pupils, and there were not enough desks in 
the classrooms.^' 

The conference decided to modernise the educational sys- 
tem, and recommended the opening of two pedagogical re- 
searclT centres, stressed the need to pay greater attention to 
improving the training of teachers, the need to re-examine 
the curricula of schools and higher educational establish- 
ments, and employ radio and television for educational 
purposes. 

The basic task for 1970-1975 was the introduction of com- 
pulsory nine-year (preparatory) education, a proposal 
that was included in the third hve-year plan for economic 
development. 
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Higher Education and Science 

The 1952 revolution and the social and economic advances 
made in the country at the time had a considerable impact on 
the development of higher education. There was a rapid 
growth in the number of institutions of higher learning and 
in the number of students. By 1968 there were 170.000 stu- 
dents as against 41,000 in 1952. At the end of the sixties 
there were five students to every 10,000 inhabitants in 
Egypt, while T.ibya had ].2, Tunisia 1.0, Morocco 0.78, 
and Algeria 0.5 per 10,000.^ The increase went hand in 
hand with reorganisation of higher education to meet the 
real needs of the economy. 

The foundation of the Egyptian system of higher educa- 
tion is provided by the universities (catering for about 80 per 
cent of the students): the four state universities (Cairo, Ale- 
xandria, Ain-Shams and Assiut), Al-iVzhar, the oldest Mos- 
lem university in the East, and, lastly, the American Univer- 
sity in Cairo. In 1972/73 ujiiversities in Mansur and Thant 
were opened.^-* 

Cairo University was first built by private means in 190&, 
and later reorganised as the Cairo State University. It has 
14 faculties, vi?:., Humanities, Economics an<l Political 
Science, L:i\v, Natuuil and Kxiic! Sciences. Pedagogy (in 
Dar El-Ulum), En,^-jncering, Agriculture, Veterinary Scien- 
ces, Medicine, Stomatology, Pharmacy, Nursing (training 
highly qualified nursing sisters and midwives), Commerce 
and Statistics. The university has 65,000 students (20 per 
cent of whom arc women) and 2,379 lecturers. The length 
of courses, depending on the discipline, varies from four 
to six and a half years. Cairo University also has its 
own research institutes, laboratories and experimental 
stations; and in 1955 it opened a branch in Khartoum (Su- 
dan). 

The University of Alexandria, which was founded in 1942 
on the basis of a subsidiary of Cairo University, plays an 
important role in training cadres for Lower Egypt, where 
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there is quite a big concentration of industry (shipbuilfling, 
engineering, metalworking, oil refining and light industry). 
In the sixties it underwent great expansion, the number of 
students rising from 20,859 in 1960/61 to 37,986 in 1969-70,1'* 
women constituting 22 per cent of the total number of stu- 
dents. The biggest of its 12 faculties are Engineering, Agri- 
culture and Medicine, the first two having both extra-mural 
and evening departments. The three faculties in Thant used 
to be run on the lines of an affiliated body. University of 
Alexandria carries on scientific work in various fields; it was 
there that Egypt's first cycle of research in the field of sani- 
tation and hygiene was begun (in particular, work is being 
done, in collaboration with WHO, on developing measures 
against schistosomiasis) . 

The University of Ain-Shams in Cairo had 42,462 stu- 
dents in 1969/70. Two of its faculties. Engineering and Peda- 
gogy, both of which have post-graduate courses, are the 
largest in Egypt. 

The founding of Assiut University in 1957 was prompted 
by the need to supply cadres for Upper Egypt. By 1970 it 
had 13,238 students in eight faculties. 

The former centre of Eastern higher theological educa- 
tion, AI-Azhar (founded in 970 A. D.) has preserved its im- 
portance to this day,'^ In 1961 the National Assembly de- 
cided that it should be radically reorganised. To the tradi- 
tional faculties of Moslem Law, Religion and Arabic were 
iadded new faculties of Agriculture, Medicine, Engineering, 
and Administration. In 1962/63 the Isl^nic Faculty was 
opened for the first time to women. 

The university has its own elementary and secondary 
schools, and it also includes a Higher Academic Council, an 
Academy ot Islamic Studies, institutes and various religious 
centres in Cairo and the provinces. It has a wonderful 
library and produces its own jjublicjitions. In 1 966;''67 it 
was attended by 18,264 students and 66,314 schoolchildren, 
who distributed as follows among the faculties and institu- 
tions: 
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Moslem Law 


2.014 


Arabic Studies 


2.214 


Religion 


1,838 


Islamic Faculty for W(XQen 


886 


Industry 


1,180 


Agriculttne 


870 


Medicine 


1,328 


Translation 


161 


Management and Administration 


1,508 


National Orientation 


3,122 


The Higher School of Islamic Rei^arch. 


3,143 


Elementary schools 


31,395 


Preparatory schools 


21,438 


Secondary school a 


13,481 



It would be wrong to underestimate the role of this uni- 
versity, willi its concentration of Islamic spcci;ilists and ex- 
perts on the classical Arabic languajje and Medieval litera- 
ture, in the public life of Egypt and other countries of the 
Moslem world. 

In view of the great influence of the Moslem clergy, and 
of the oppositional role played by a certain section of it, 
the government has established control over Al-Azhar's 
activities. 

The American University of Cairo was founded in 1919 
as a Hepailnient of Washington University. Its faculties of 
Exact and Social Sciences, English and Arabic teach about a 
thousand people. The university is supported by grants from 
the US Government and the Ford Foundation, and private 
endowments. 

Qualified specialists are also trained by institutes and col- 
leges outside the university system (Table 17), in particular 
by the Women's Teacher Training College, and colleges 
training teachers of art, music, physical education and do- 
m^tic science. 

There is also the Cairo Higher School of Languages, which 
trains teachers and translatois of Russian, English, German, 
French, Spanish, Italian and Chinese, and a number of 
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Table 27 



Higher Educational Establishments Outside the 
University System (1969) 



Institute 

or 
college 



Number 


ritudentfi 


total 


men 


women 


9 


8,840 


678 


9,518 


4 


6,145 


1,156 


7,301 


S 


4.781 


2,088 


6,869 


3 


2,991 


1.768 


4.759 


9 


2.931 


3,052 


5.983 


33 


25,688 


8,742 


34,430 



Industrial 
Agricultural 
Commercial 
Art 

Teacher Training 
Total 

Source: Higher Education and Culture in the UAR. 

igher military schools, including military, air force, and 
..nulitary engineer colleges. 

All of Egypt's higher educational establishments are sub- 
rdinate to the Ministry of Higher Education. The Supreme 
"•niversity Council deals with questions of educational plan- 
ning, and supervises co-ordination of the work and financial 
discipline of higher educational establishments. 

Higher educational establishments work on unified cur- 
ricula, with between 14 and 20 hours of lectures a week, not 
counting laboratory work. Arabic is the official language of 
instruction, although, because scientific and technological 
terminology is not highly developed in Arabic, certain 
courses are given in English. This naturally leads to certain 
difficulties since, as a rule, secondary school-leavers are not 
sufficiently proficient in foreign languages to be able to take 
in lectures in English or French or understand textbooks and 
scientific literature in those languages. In addition most of 
the lecturers wlro have been educated in Western countries 
are not able to teach in Arabic. 

On finishing college the student is awarded the degree of 
Bachelor. To achieve a Master's degree the graduate must, 
within a two-year period, imdertake research work and take 
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the examinations of his college's Council. Original scientific 
work brings the next higher degree, that of Doctor. 

The needs of the economy in the context of its planned 
development and the programming of labour resources 
forced the Nasser government to concentrate on expan- 
ding natural science and technological education, which led 
to a re-examination of the organisation of university educa- 
tion, and to considerably mure hours being devoted to voca- 
tional training. There has also been a change in the pro- 
porthm of students in the different faculties, as the follow- 
ing figures sbow: 

Humanities Natural Sciences and 
TechDology 

1960/61 58,275 34.017 

1965/66 71,629 65,251 

1968/69 68.490 71,452 

The number of graduates in the various lields of engineer- 
ing is growing year by year, and their standard of training 
improving. 

The intake of Egyptian higher educational establishments 
in 1970 was 28,800,^'* much higher than in preceding years. 
Tliat in itself is undoubtedly encouraging, though the prin- 
ciple of selecting students and entrance qualifications — by 
competition of school-leaving certificates — can hardly be 
called ideal. Entrance conditions are established each year 
by the Supreme University Council. Candidates with the high- 
est marks are enrolled in the medical faculties, while those 
with the lowest marks enter the humanities faculties (each 
canrlidatc names the three faculties in which he would like 
to study on his application). The demands made upon can- 
didates are not very rigorous, and often depend on the num- 
bers wishing to enter a given faculty. 

The expansion of higher education has exacerbated the 
problem of finding acadrniir 'itaff, which is further compli- 
cated by the considerable drift of teachers into govertunent- 
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al service and industry, and by the comparative slowness 
of post-graduate departments in training new cadres. Quite 
a number of qualified teachers also leave Egypt to teach in 
i)ther Arab countries. 

I The weaknesses in the organisation of the higher educa- 
Ibnal system are also linked mth poor and obsolescent 
equipment in laboratories, the irregular supply and shortage 
of textbooks and scientific literature (mainly of foreign pe- 
riodicals), and the lack of sufficient attention to independent 
work by students, which tells on the standard of their final- 
year theses and }n-ojects. 

The post-revolutionary period had been marked by a con- 
siderable increase in the scale of scientific research. In 1956 
h. Higher Council for Sciences was set up to advise the Pres- 
ident and to be responsible for promoting and co-ordinating 
the work of scientifrc establishments, gathering information 
on world scientific advances and giving scientific workers 
the opportunity to employ the latest research methods. The 
Council was empowered to make proposals to the Cabinet 
on the development and financing of science. Later its func- 
tions were transferred to the Ministry of Sdentific Re- 
search. 

A vital place in Egypt's system of scicntilic institutions is 
occupied by the National Research Centre, which has five 
departments: physics, chemistry, technology, geology and 
hydrogeology, and a stafiF of around 1,400 scientists and 700 
assistants. Its \v'el I -equipped laboratories form cells of ad- 
vanced^ research that could form the nuclei of independent 
institutions in various branches of science. 

The Egyptian Desert Institute founded in 1925, only doing 
serious work since the fifties, comes under the Centre. Its 
job is to study the problems of irrigating desert areas and 
the prospects of developing agriculture and stock-raising in 
them, and to evaluate their mineral resources. Some 96 per 
cent of Egypt is desert or semi-desert. 

Since 195.) Egypt has had its own atomic energy establish- 
ment, equipped with the aid of the USSR and other socialist 
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A laboratory at the National Research Centre 

countries. It has been investigating problems of the peaceful 
use of atomic energy. 

The Helwan Observatory's Institute of Astronomy and 
Meteorology is responsible for the provision of astronomical, 
meteorological and geophysical services, and has facilities 
for post-giaduate students. It also has its own research sta- 
tions at El FLU'Lim for studying terrestrial magnetism, and an 
observatory at Katamia. 

Also important are Egypt's scientific societies, which unite 
scientists working in various institutions. 

Mass Medial? 

Egypt has more powerful radio stations than other Arab 
countries, broadcasting 155 hours of home and foreign pro- 
grammes a day. Cairo Radio broadcasts to Egypt in six Ian- 
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linages (Arabic, English, French, German, Greek and Ita- 
lian} and has foreign services in twenty languages. 

In 1968, it was estimated, there were 4,300,000 wireless 
sets ill Egypt. Broadcasting plays an important rule in edu- 
cating the population and in mobilising people to fulhl vital 
economic and political tasks. The advent of the transistor 
radio has made it possible to keep the inhabitants of the 
remotest corners of the country informed about home and 
international affairs.^'' The transistor has become an every- 
day thing even among the nomadic tribesmen. 

Egyptian television broadcasts daily on three channels. 
Many of the country's 600,000 TV sets arc in caf^s, clubs, 
offices and other frequented places, so that programmes are 
available to at least five or six million people. 

According to UNESCO statistics 1,849 titles of books and 
pamphlets were published in Egypt in 1965, and 1,872 
in 1970, 1,702 of them in Arabic. At the same time 384 
school textbooks were published in a total of 26,600,000 
copies. 

Government measures to improve education and extend 
literacy have had an effect in increasing per capita consump- 
tion of paper from 0.8 kg in lf).>0-1954 to 1.3 kg m 1960, 
and 1.5 kg in 1967 (Libya 0.1 kg, Morocco 0.1 kg, Tunisia 
0.5 kg, Spain 4.6 kg, and France 11.3 kg). 



Development of the Health Service 

The state of the health service in pre- revolutionary Egypt 
was actually determined by its semi-colonial status, by im- 
perialist exploitation and by the consequences of the domi- 
nance of big landowners and capitalists in the economy and 
governmental apparatus. The extremely low standard of liv- 
ing of the mass of people, universal illiteracy, and insanitary 
conditions at home and at work inevitably led to the spread 
of disease and epidemics, and to a very high general death 
rate and infant mortality. 
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In tlie first half of the twentieth century, moreover, there 
was a marked tendency for the standard of living to decline, 
reflected mainly in a worsening of the diet of the majority of 
peasants and town dwellers. Annual per capita consump- 
tion of cereals and beans fell from 290 kg in 1910-1914 to 
210 kg in 1950-1952, while per capita consumption of milk 
and meat fell by about 10 per cent in the 40 or 50 years 
before the revolution. The general index of per capita agri- 
cultural production was 20 per cent lower than in 1910-1914. 
The diet of millions of working people remained quite un- 
satisfactory as regards quantity and especially as regards 
quality. The "typical Egyptian's" ration consisted mainly of 
vegetable products and contained very little protein, fat and 
vitamins. Consumption of animal protein was only a quarter 
of the nutritional norm. 

All this weakened people's vitality and the resistance of 
their organism. The overwhelming majority of the rural 
population and a considerable part of the urban population 
suffered from bilharziasis, ankylostomosis, trachoma, malaria 
and other diseases. Four out of five peasants called up for 
military service were completely unfit, and only one peasant 
in twenty to twenty-hve was healthy in the full sense of the 
word. There were periodic epidemics of cholera, smallpox, 
plague and dysentery that wjtwdd carry off tens of thousands 
of people. 

Expenditure on health in the colonial period, moreover, 
never exceeded 1 to 3 per cent of total government expendi- 
ture. Even in 1951 there were only 5,200 qualified doctors, 
of whom more than 4,000 lived in towns, mainly in Cairo 
and Alexandria. While the latter two had one doctor per 
tliousand inhabitants each, there was one doctor per 15,000 
to 20,000 in the villages of Lower and Upper Egypt. The 
number of hospital beds in rural areas wa« one-sixth or one- 
seventh of that in the towns. The standard of medical atten- 
tion remained extremely unsatisfactory, and resulted in a 
great many patients not receiving necessary Ireatment. The 
death rate was very high, rising in some years to 25 to 30 
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deaths per thousand inhabitants; and of every thousand chil- 
dren born between 200 and 250 died within a year. The 
average life expectation of both men and women was 30 to 
32 years; in some rural provinces it fell to 25 or 27 years. 

The social and economic transformations implemented 
after the 1952 revolution also brought radical changes in the 
public health system.^" Despite the great difiiculties linked 
with combating reaction at home and abroad and despite 
the need to mobilise resources to repulse Israeli aggression, 
there was a slow but steady rise in the standard of living. 

The completion of the Aswan High Dam and the irriga- 
tion of 1,500,000 feddans of land (all of which was done 
with the participation and under the direction of Soviet 
specialists, employing the techniques and experience accu- 
mulated during irrigation work in the Central Asian and 
Transcaucasian republics of the Soviet Union) opened new 
opportunities lor extending arable acreage and improving" 
tiie yields and efficiency of Egyptian agriculture. The social 
and economic transformations in the economy as a whole 
and in agriculture showed a beneficial eUect. The use of 
improved seed, artificial fertilisers and new agrotcchnical 
methods led in 1970 to record harvests of cotton, rice, maize, 
onions and wheat — an important step toward eliminating 
dependence on imported foodstuffs. 

While the social and economic advances expressed in the 
country's transfer to the path of progressive development 
under President Nasser created the premises tor a rise in 
living standards, work in the field of sanitation and hygiene, 
and the propagation of medical knowledge and habits (with 
special emphasis on rural areas) made it possible to raise the 
efficiency of the medical service. 

Egypt's republican government has aimed at a complex 
solution of health problems, gradually going over to plan- 
ning of the basic units of the medical service, of the train- 
ing of the specialists needed, and finally, of the manufacture 
of medicines and equipment for hospitals, medical centres 
and new medical institution s.^^ 
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Since many diseases in the past were directly or indirectly 
linked with the absence of clean drinking water in rural 
areas, and even in some towns, the government undertook 
the construction of wells and water pipes, which, by the be- 
ginning of the seventies, gave the peasantry the possibility 
x>f using clean drinking water. 

In the medical service itself great stress was laid on meas- 
ures to train doctors and nurses. By the end of the sixties 
the number of qualified doctors had risen by 150 per cent. 
The expansion of Iiigher medical education provided the 
newly-built hospitals and medical centres with doctors and 
other personnel, and enabled Egypt to help other Arab coun- 
tries that were in serious need of medical staff. Whereas 
there were around 9,300 students in medical faculties in 
1959/60, by 1967/68 there were nearly 25,000. Between 1,100 
1,300 medical degrees were being granted every year.^^ 
That, of course, indicates a sizeable drop-out among medical 
students. The main point, however, is that the scale of med- 
ical education has made it possible to set a realistic target 
date already now for completion of the programme to pro- 
vide medical service (of contemporary standards) for the 
whole population. 

At the same time there were improvements in the stan- 
dard of training of personnel with higher and secondary 
qualifications. For the first time subjects such as demography, 
epidemiology, medical statistics and ecology were included 
in curricula. Future doctors were acquainted with the ad- 
vances of world medicine, with new instruments, medicines, 
etc. Lecturers were given responsibility for emphasising the 
importance of a complex approach to organisation of the 
medical ser^ ir(-. ruid of a unified system of sanitation, hy- 
giene and prophylactic measures. 

Since the effectiveness of public health depends largely on 
Its development in rural areas, the government introduced a 
system whereby medical graduates had to work in the coun- 
tryside for at least two years after completing a year's pro- 
.pation in hospitals.^ 

8* 
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Medical students doing practical work 
in the countryside 



In order to democratise the health service and extend it 
to all areas of the country, considerable resources have been 
appropriated for the building of hospitals and medical 
centres in towns and especially in rural areas. Total expen- 
diture on public health rose from between seven and ten 
million Egyptian pounds by the end of the forties and the 
beginning of the lifties ta between 55 and 60 million pounds 
at the end of the sixties, that is, was increased at least five- 
to sevenfold. Per capita state expenditure on health nearly 
quadrupled.2^ This opened the way to launching a long-term 
plan based on the setting up of special health centres in 
towns and large inhabited localities. According to the plans 
of the Ministry of Hcalth^s there is to be sudi an autono- 




mous centre in each province with a hospital having at least 
400 beds, and each district is to have a health centre with 
hospitcil facilities. Villages are being provided with "health 
posts" dealing mainly with out-patients. 

In accordance with Chapter 3 of the 1964 Constitution, 
medical attention in all state hospitals and out-patient treat- 
ment centres is free. In private hospitals patients pay fees 
which, as a rule, are too high for workers, peasants and other 
low-paid citizens; but the proportion of private hospital^ i§ 
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low and continues to decrease. In 1952 of the country's 
35,700 (registered) hospital beds 6,000 were in private hos- 
pitals. By 1968/69 the total number of hospital beds had 
almost doubled (68,800), while the private sector had grown 
by only 50 per cent (around 9,000 beds) (Table IS).^^ The 
government had also strengthened its control over fee- charg- 
ing clinics and doctors in private practice. 

Table 18 



Beddage Capacity ia Hospitals (1960/61-1069/70) 



Year 




Type of 


hospital 




Dllnlstry 
of healtb 


Other 
fltate-run 


Private 


Total 


1960/61 


41 .351 


7,88'i 


7, ISO 


56,415 


1962/63 


41,973 


8,587 


7,67i 


58,231 


1964/65 


45,228 


8,408 


8,522 


62,158 


1966/67 


49,665 


7,951 


9,712 


57.328 


1968/69 


49.986 


9,815 


8,992 


68,793 


1969/70 


51,917 


9,822 


9493 


70.932 



Source: Btatlefical Abatraa of the Vnited Arab Beptiblic, mxfSS-I$B9f70, p. 102. 



The network of medical institutions existing in the coun- 
try includes general hospitals attached to the medical facul- 
ties, specialised clinics (psychiatric, eye, oncological clinics, 
clinics for treating cardiovascular and blood diseases; tuber- 
culosis dispensaries, X-ray and stomatological centres). 

The foUowini; figurcfi shnw the increase in the number of 
medical institutions in towns and local centres:^ 





19S2 


I960 


1967 


Central and public hospitals 


90 


125 


164 


Beds 


6,100 


8,568 


12.453 


Blood transfusion coiiiros 


6 


21 


99 


Dental units 


80 


111 


483 


X-ray units 


50 


243 


326 
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Major advances have taken place in the countryside. After 
the revolution, a health system was created there, in essence 
for the first time, intended not only to provide treatment for 
the fellahs but also to undertake sanitary and prophyhictic 
work so a"? completely to eradicate social and occupational 
diseases and make medical care available to all working peo- 
ple. The following official statistics show very convindngly 
the progress made in this field 



Rural healtli units 
Doctors 
Nursing staff 
Health assistants 



1962 

222 
222 
800 
342 



I960 1967 

737 1,707 

566 1,760 

1,214 3,495 

796 2,962 



More detailed information on the structure of the rural 
network of medical institutions (Table 19) reflects the efforts 
made by the authorities to spread so-called combined centres, 
which, in a<idition to purely medical institutions, include 
also specialised departments in tiie sphere of social ser- 
vices. 

The authorities are paying particular attention to setting 
up a national pharmaceutical industry. On the cvc of the 
revolution only a little over 1,000 workers and specialists 
were employed in this area; in 1968 there were more than 
14,000. By the end of the sixties Egyi't was producing about 
83 per cent of the medicines she needed. A special board in 
the apparatus of the Ministry of Health maintains control 
over the quality of food jiroducts and water supplies and is 
also responsible for increasing the production of vaccines, 
sera, medicines, etc. Egypt is now completely self-sufficient 
in cholera and smallpox vaccines; in 1968-1969 3,000,000 and 
26,000,000 doses respectively were manufactured. The Soviet 
Union helped Egypt greatly in this, assisting with ihe 
building of a large antibiotics factory and similar enter- 
prises. 

The general description of changes in the health field can 
usefully be supplem^ted by an account of measures under- 
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Table 19 

Health Services in Rural Areas 





Rural Health Centres 


Combined units* 


Year 


total 


number 


total 


number 




number 


of beds 


number 


of beds 


lyou/Di 


260 


3,632 


234 


3,276 


1904/00 


262 


3,708 


298 


2,i7f; 




262 


3,663 


310 


4,346 


1967/68 


261 


3.662 


313 


4.397 


1968/69 


257 


3,708 


318 


4,467 








Table 19 (cont.) 




Social 


centres 








total 
numbo" 


n limber 
of beds 


Health 
centres 


Oftier 
organisations 


1960/61 


109 


328 




158 


1964/65 


109 




646 


95 


1966/67 


96 




981 


31 


1967/68 


93 




1,052 


18 


1968/69 


56 




i,112 


8 



Soun* Siatistical Ahatract of tfu United Arab Rtpvilic, m3/S2-i968/69, p. 106 

• Theae Include adalt schools and model farms (dairy farnia. poultry farms, 
co-oiMratfvfls. eta.). 



taken to combat epidemics, endemic and other diseases. The 
republic- has had considerable success in eradicating- small- 
pox, outbreaks of which had often occurred in the country .^^ 
Strict frontier epidemiological control and regular vaccination 
of the population have led to the practical elimination of this 
terrible disease in a comparatively short time. 

Cholera has always been a seriom threat to Egyptians. 
In 1947, for example, some 3/J.OOO cases were officially re- 
gistered, of which nearly 2n,/iOI} \^^ere fatal. For four months 
the disease raged almost unchecked through many prov- 
inces, and it was only with the help of a number of countries, 
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including the USSR, which 
sent vital supplies of vac- 
cine, and the co-operation 
of specialists sent to Egypt 
through the United Nations, 
that the epidemic was 
stamped out. Mass vaccina- 
tion, epidemiological control, 
the provision of wholesome 
drinking water to millions 
of fellahs and townsmen, 
extension of the sewerage 
system, and the cleaning of 
streets, roads and reservoirs 
are helping successfully to 
prevent further outbreaks. 

Leprosy is found in al- 
most all East Mediterranean 
countries.''^ Fear of hospitals 
for lepers, and ingrained 
prejudices force lepers to 
conceal tlieir affliction at 
the very time when it could 
perfectly well be cured. The 
use of new. highly active 
medicines and the explana- 
tory work done on sanitation 
are conducive to early dia- 
gnosis, bringing increasing- 
ly effective results. By the 
early seventies there were 
about 30,000 lepers in 
Egypt, some 2,000 of whom 
were under treatment in 
74 specialised hospitals. 

WHO statistics indicate 
that a high proportion of 




A source of latent danger of 
Qchistosomiasis 
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children in the East Mediterranean have symptoms of tu- 
berculosis, due in no small degree to an unsatisfactorv diet, 
and particularly to inadequate consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts. In the sixties the Egyptian Ministry of Health estab- 
lished annual inspection of four and a half to five million 
schoolchildren. Children with weakened constitutions are 
given extra food and the necessary prophylactic measures 
are taken. Anti-tuberculosis centres have been opened in 
Cairo, Alexandria and the other main towns. More than 130 
specialised dispensaries and hospitals arc functioning, with 
between 9,000 and 10,000 beds. More than 300 fluorographic 
units, including dozens of mobile ones, examine several mil- 
lion patients every year, thus helping to detect the disease 
in its early stages. 

Until comparatively recently a very high percentage of 
people suffered from malaria. The water of irrigation and 
drainage ditches, rice paddies and swamps provided breed- 
ing grounds for the larvae of the malarial mosquito. In 
several areas nearly all the fellahs suffered terribly from 
this disease. In an effort to combat it some 200 stations with 
equipment for spraying insecticides were set up; as a result 
of planned and co-ordinated work on disinfecfin,<i wide areas 
the number of registered malaria cases was reduced to 2.5 
or 3 per cent. The health authorities are now developing new, 
effective ways of fighting mosquito larvae. 

Eye diseases, in particular trachoma, were common in pre- 
revolutionary Egypt. Nearly all village children sufifered 
from it. Although these diseases have a certain link with 
climatic conditions (sandstorms, etc.) there are social reasons 
for their being so widespread. The general use of antibiot- 
ics, the propagation of knowledge about sanitation and 
hygiene, and such preventive measures as regular examina- 
tion of schoolchildren, have helped reduce the numbers af- 
fected. There are 150 eye hospitals with more than 3,000 
beds. Work is being carried out to develop a vaccine against 
trachoma. 

The health authorities have made serious efforts to detect 
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and treat skin and venereal diseases, especially their do- 
mestic forms. Doctors are trying to instil hygienic habits into 
the peasantry, pointing out the harmfulness of prejudices 
that can encourage disease. Many fellahs, for example, ig- 
nore the wells that have been provided for them and con- 
tinue to drink water from the Nile and from canals, sup- 
posing that this increases their fertility. 

For Egypt the fight against such dangerous diseases as 
bilharziasis (schistosomiasis) and ankylostomosis, which be- 
come chronic and are hard to treat, is extremely important. 
Most peasants in permanently irrigated areas used to suffer 
from them. The parasite that causes bilharziasis lays its eggs 
in the human intestines or bladder. The eggs are then passed 
out into water in the excrement and hatch into larvae. 
The latter find an intermediate host (particular species of 
fresh-water snail) and develop into worms that penetrate 
the skin of man and enter the blood-vessels. Bathing or wash- 
ing clothes in irrigation canals and ditches or drinking water 
from them can lead to infection by schistosomes. 

The canals of a number of areas are now being treated 
with blue vitriol, but that is a very expensive operation. 
Egyptian medical researchers and specialists from other 
countries are working on developing new effective disinfec- 
tants and medicaments. At the same time an active campaign 
is being waged in the countryside to spread knowledge of 
sanitation, with the aim of limiting further sprea(i of these 
diseases. This all gives grounds for hoping that they will 
he stamped out in the near future. The fight is all the more 
important because the spread of bilharziasis and ankylosto- 
mosis causes definite damage to the economy. The fact is that 
fellahs suffering from them lose about 25 to 30 per cent of 
their fitness for work, which is the same as a loss of agricul- 
tural production worth 80 to 100 million Egyptian pounds. 
Thus, even a substantial decrease in the percentage of suf- 
ferers would ultimately raise the productivity of peasant 
labour considerably, and so give the country additional agri- 
cultural produce. 
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Alcoholism is not a problem in Eg^ypt, but the smoking of 
narcotics, especially hashish, is. Despite a very strict ban 
and the prosecution of offenders, it is not proving possible 
entirely to stamp out the use of drugs, which are mainly of 
contraband origin. 

The advances made in health protection are reflected to 
a certain extent in the changes in the death rate and the 
average expectation of life. According to official statistics, 
the crude death rate, which before fluctuated between 26 
and 29 per thousand fell to 14-14.5 by the end of the sixties. 
Actually this decrease was, evidently, more significant, since 
the system of registering births and deaths has only begun 
to work properly in recent years. Infant mortality has also 
declined (Table 20). Much still remains to be done, of course, 
in this field, but expectation of life has increased substanti- 
^ly. By the end of the sixties it had risen to 54, and was at 
least 50 per cent higher than it was in the pre- revolutionary 
period.*^ 

In evaluating the advances in health protection made by 
Egypt one must bear in mind the specific difficulties it has 
had to face. First, it must be remembered that the mobili- 
sation of material and labour resources to repulse Israeli 
aggression, and the drastic economic effect of the temporary 
occupation of part of the country since 1967* limited the 
possibilities of financing broad programmes to develop the 
health service and restricted growth of living standards, es- 
pecially nutrition. 

Second, E,y;ypt has had to cope with the need to increase 
all social expenditure drastically in connection with what 
has come to be called the "population explosion", which 
means in fact the g^rowth of the annual rates of natural 
increase of the population, Before the war this usually 
fluctuated between 1.2 and 1.3 per cent, but by the sixties it 
had risen to between 2.5 and 2.8 per cent. As a result the 
population of Egypt has been growing rapidly in the post- 
revolutionary period as will be seen from the following 
figures (in millions) : 
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1952 


21.4 


1968 


31.6 


1956 


23.5 


1969 


32.5 


1960 


25.8 


1970 


33.3 


1966 


30.1 


1971 


34.0 








Table 20 


Birth and Death Hates and Infant Mortality 




in Egypt (1917-1969) 






Birth rate 


Death rate 


Infant mortality 


Year 


(pa* 1.000) 


(per 1^000) 


<per 1,000 newboj^ 


1917 


40.1 


29.4 


251.0 


1920 


42.2 


2S.0 


138.0 


1930 


45.1 


24.9 


151.0 


1940 


41.6 


26.5 


162.0 


1950 


44.4 


19.1 


130.0 


1960 


43.1 


16.9 


140.0 


1963 


42. S 


15.4 


118.6 


1965 


41.4 


14.0 




1967 


39.2 


14.2 




1968 


38. 1 


16.1 




1969 


37.1 


14.5 





source: StalisHcal Abstract of the Vniied Arab Republic, mi/S2-im/69.^. 
19: Strany i narwto V»$toha (Gountriea and I^oplea of the Bast). Iflsue iA, 
Moscow, mi. p. SO. 

In the long run, of course, this means extended reproduc- 
tion of labour resources, which should contribute to develop- 
ment of the economy. But at any particular moment, and 
especially in Egyptian conditions, in which nearly all the 
population is concentrated in 3.5 per cent of its area, such a 
rapid increase gives rise to great difficulties in every field, and 
necessitates increased expenditure on the social infrastruc- 
ture. In his speech on the draft National Charter, Gamal Ab- 
del Nasser stated that "this increase {of the population) con- 
stitutes the most dangerous obstacle that faces the Egyptian 
people in their drive toward raising the standard of pro- 
duction in their country in an effective and efficient 
way".^^ 

While making efforts to accelerate the development of 
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industry and agriculture, the authorities have begun at the 
same time to take certain measures to introduce a family 
planning policy. By 1968 there were about 2,600 consulta- 
tion centres where women could get the necessary advice and 
receive information of the methods and possibilities of using 
contraceptives. By the early seventies at least 300,000 to 
500,000 people had visited these centres. In contrast to other 
Moslem countries religious leaders in Egypt made no protest, 
no public protest at any rate, against the birth control pro- 
gramme. But age-old traditions and prejudices, especially 
in a peasant enviroimient, and the illiteracy of most of the 
population, presented serious obstacles to fulfilment of this 
programme. As a result, the plan to reduce the population 
growth rate to 2.1 per cent by 1970 was not entirely fulfilled. 
By the end of the sixties, however, the birth rate had fallen 
noticeably from 43 or 44 per thousand to 37 or 38 (Table 
20), So the annual rate of population increase, which reached 
2.6 per cent in 1960, and was as high as 2.8 per cent in 1961, 
had fallen, according to the available official estimates, to 
2.5 per cent in 1967 and 2.26 per cent in 19G9. There are 
many reasons for this: the increase in the age of marriage 
(largely due to the absolute increase in the number of stu- 
dents), the extension of propaganda campaigns, and finally 
the substantial increase in the number of rural inhabitants 
migrating to the towns, have all contributed. 

If the trend persists in the future, then, other things being 
equal (i.e., with continuation of present high rates of eco- 
nomic growth), the government will be able to provide a 
faster growth in standards of living, thus creating the con- 
ditions for further improvement of the social services and 
lor a rise in the efficiency of the health scr\'ioe. 

In this connection, we must examine a third group of prob- 
lems mainly connected with the task of supplying the coun- 
try's rapidly growing population with food. We have already 
remarked on the definite increase in the per capita consump- 
tion t)f cereals, vegetables and fruit, which must be seen as 
resulting from the implementation of radical socio-economic 
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transformations both in the economy as a whole and in agri- 
culture. But it would be wrong to ignore the difficulties and 
contradictions complicating solution of the food problem. In 
particular it must be noted that per capita consumption of 
certain products has not only not increased, but has actually 
fallen. Consumption of legumes, for example, has fallen 
from 20 kg in 1934-1938 to 11 kg in 196."j-19fiG, while con- 
sumption of fish remained practically unchanged between 
1948 and 1966. In the same way per capita consumption 
of animal protein showed no increase between 1934 and 
1967.33 

These figures alone indicate that Egypt has to increase her 
output of high-quality produce in order to at least doiU}Ie 
per capita consumption. 

The density of Egypt's population per hectare of agricul- 
tural land is seven or eight times hiyher than that of Morocco 
or Algeria and jO per cent higher than that of the Federal 
Republic of Germany.-'''' This presents the people and au- 
thorities with the difficult and urgent job of simultaneously 
increasing the area of arable land, substantially increasing 
the yield of all crops and raising the productivity of animal 
husbandry. 

* >t * 

The foregoing material irrefutably indicates the solid prog- 
ress made by the Arab Republic of Egypt in developing its 
system of social maiutcnatiL-c under President Nasser. The 
progress is remarkable in itself, but it is all the more so 
when we compare the situation in Egypt with that in other 
Asian an<l African countries. In this connection we must 
mention certain specific difficulties that its leaders have had 
to reckon with in the past and which can be seen as long- 
term operative factors. Above all we must stress the not 
entirely favourable natural and geographic conditions, which 
have limited the possibilities of achieving extensive economic 
growth, especially in agriculture. Egypt has no vacant land 
that can be put under the plough without large, capital- 
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intensive preparatory work; the area of arable land can 
only be increased by building major hydrotechnical installa- 
tions, involving vast expenditure and the mobilisation of 
extra niatcriaL labour and financial resources. It can be said 
that the development ol agriculture in Egypt is more costly 
than in many other Third World countries. 

In contrast to some of these countries, which have at their 
disposal reserves of mineral wealth from which they de- 
rive vast incomes, Egypt has practically no source of ac- 
cumulation of that kind. One might mention the Suez Canal, 
but the per capita income from it was comparatively small, 
and ceased entirely after the Israeli aggression of 1967. In 
1975, the Suez Canal, cleared with the help of other coun- 
tries, the Soviet Union included, again became navigable. 

Thus the contradictions between the need for accumula- 
tion, vitally important for accelerated economic growth, and 
the interna! possibilities of mobilising it were felt, and con- 
tinue to be felt more sharply in Egypt than in other Asian 
and African countries. 

The need for accelerated development of the Egyptian 
economy, moreover, has long been of prime importance, not 
least because of the high density of the population, and its 
rapid rate of increase, the effect of the "law of increasing 
demand" in a situation of mass spread of hhkIcih communi- 
cation media, and the operation of the demonstration effect, 
have made steady increase of per capita norms of produc- 
tion and consumption an important condition for further 
development. A complicating factor, too, are the substantial 
resources needed for defence and repulsing aggression, which 
we have already mentionecl. 

This leads to the conclusion that the general conditions 
for economic development in Egypt were clearly less favour- 
able than in the oil-producing countries, or in those coun- 
tries that have major sources of income from the exploita- 
tion of mineral wealth. How then had Egypt been able, in 
a comparatively short time, to make such remarkable prog- 
ress in education, health protection and culture despite 
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these not very favourable conditions? There were two obvious 
reasons. The first was that the country had undergone major 
socio-economic and socio-political transformations that 
laid the basis for progress in ail areas. Tlie second was that 
Egypt received aid from the socialist countries, and first 
and foremost from the USSR, of a material, moral, political 
and "social" character (in the form of experience in im- 
plementing social and cultural reforms). 

Measures to nationalise the basic modern means of pro- 
duction in the towns and the introduction of an agrarian 
reform in the countryside enabled the Egyptian govern- 
ment to undertake the planning of the social, economic and 
cultural development uf tlie country. Having concentrated 
the greater part of potential accumulation in its own hands, 
the state obtained opportunities to determine the basic 
proportions between capital investment In the economy 
proper antl in the social infrastructure (public education, 
health protection, culture, etc.). Planning was given a comp- 
lex character so that quantitative and qualitative growth 
of labour resources became an organic element in the system 
of goals formulated by the planners and the top leadership 
of the state. The expenditure on improving workers' skill, 
protecting their health and on meeting their cultural require- 
ments has brought a "high return" which can be expressed 
by certain economic indices. There are no exact methods, 
of course, for determining the contribution of the social 
infrastructure to indices of growth of ihc end product, but 
there is no doubt about its influence. 

Consequently, effective solution of social problems and 
development of the social infrastructure were achieved 
on the basis of the reconstruction of outdated social and eco- 
nomic relations throughout the national economy, and the 
transition to a complex and, in tlic long run, optimal plan- 
ning system, orientated on socialist methods of economic 
management and implementation of a cultural revolution. 
Its success therefore depends upon rapprochement with so- 
cialist countries in all areas of economics, politics and cul- 

9—3065 
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ture, upon a striving to make the fullest use of their ex- 
perience and assistance, including direct aid in the fields of 
education, health protection, culture, etc. 

"f ^ ti- 

The events of recent years have shown that the ruling 
circles of Egypt have rejected many of the progressive 
achievements of the 1952 revolution and committed President 
Nasser's socialist legacy to oblivion. Cairo's decision to 
terminate the validity of the Soviet-Egyptian Treaty on 
Friendship and Co-operation was the last of a line of 
demonstrations of the unfriendly policy towards the USSR 
which President Anwar Sadat has been following for a long 
time. 

From tlie moment he came to power Sadat lias been con- 
sistently aiming to shift Egypt into a capitalist line of 
development. The 1974 law on foreign investment, which 
he personally initiated, opened the door to foreign capital 
in Egypt, thus wiping out the role and significance of the 
state sector in the Egyptian economy. One can suppose that 
changes in Egypt's internal and external policies will also 
have a negative effect upon furtiber social and cultural 
development in the country. 

It was announced by TASS on the 16th of March, 1976, 
that the Soviet Union had always conducted and would con- 
tinue to conduct a principled and consistent policy aimed at 
developing friendly relations with the Arab Republic of 
Egypt, and with the Egyptian people. 

* In the first 20 years after the conquest of Egypt (1882) the British 
authorities did not spend more than I per cent of the budget on educa- 
tion. The rise of the national liberation movement, however, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, the awakening of national con- 
sciousness in Egyptians, the activities of the Nationalist Party under 
the leadership of Mustapha Kamil and his closest associates, and finally 
the 1019 revolution, forced the colonial authorities to make some in- 
crease in expenditure on education. By 1920/21 it had reached 4 per 
cent of the budget. 
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^ On the history of education in I'-gypt see: D. N. Wilber, United 
Arab licpublk of Egypt, Its People, Its Society, Its Ctdtitre, New 
Haven, 1969; M. K. Ilarbi and el-Sayed M. el-Azzawi, Education in 
Egypt (UAR) in the 20th Century, Cairo, 1960; Fahiin I. Qubain, 
Ediuatiuii and Science in the Arab World, New York, 1966. 

^ In the Charter of Nation^ Action read by President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser at the opening of the National Congress of People's Forces on 
May 21, 1962, it was stated: "The right of each citizen to receive educa- 
tion which suits his abilities and talents. Education is the means of con- 
solidating . . . human freedom; it is also the energy which can rejuvenate 
national action." 

See Slatistkal Pocket Yearbook. 1952, Cairo, J 953, p. 01; 
L. I. Lushnikova, Gosudarstvenniye finansy OAR (State Finances of the 
UAR), Moscow, 1971, pp. 170-71. 

* The weekly curriculum consists of 30 to 32 lessons of 45 minutes 
each. 

f> Statistical Pocket Yearbook, i954, Cairo, 1955, p. 21; Statistical 
Abstract of the United Arab Republic 1961/52-1969/70, Cairo, 1971. 
p. ISO. 

' Israeli aggression caused serious damage. Evacuation of the popu- 
lation of the front-line strip (only 30,000 out of 300,000 inhabitants 
remained in Port Said, schools were closed and factories ceased work- 
ing; there was a similar situation in Ismailia and other places) foj'ced 
the educational authorities to expand the network of schools in the 
towns and villages of the Nile Valley. 

* A Guide for Educational Statistics J966-I967, Cairo, 1967, 
pp. 4-6. 

^^Statistical Abstract of the United Arab Republic 1951/52-1968/69, 

'° Ibid., pp. 134-35. 

Al-Mussawar, No. 8, 1971. 

" Statistical Pocket Yearbook, 1952, p. 65; Statistical Abstract of 
the United Arab Republic 1951/52-} 968/69, pp. 137, 148; Mirmmya 
ekonomika t mezhdunarodniye otnushcniya^ No. H, 1970, pp. 15()-57. 

*3 Israeli aggression prevented the opening of a university in Ismailia. 

1* Statistical Abstract of the United Arab Republic 1951/52-1969/70, 
p. 141. 

IS The author visited Al-Azhar in 1966. The proximity of a foot- 
ball field and open-air classes for the students of religious subjects 
made a peculiar impression. The great Egyptian writer Taha Hussein 
gave a vivid description of Al-Azhar of the turn of the century (see 
Taha Hussein, Dni, Moscow, 1958); James Aldridge (CinTo. Biography 
of City, London, 1970) describes Al-Azhar of today. 

There was a high percentage of foreign students attending Egyptian 
higher educational establishments. In 1966/67 there were 34,000 (24,745 

g« 
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from Arab countries). See The Middle East and North Africa 1969/70, 
London, 1969, p. 815. 

'■^ Sec N. K. Kotsarev, Ohyedinyonnaya A/abskaya Respublika. 
Pechat, Radio, Telcvideniye (The United Arab Republic. Press, Radio, 
Television), Moscow, 

« The Middle East and North Africa 1969/70, London, 1969, p. 827. 

w While the author was in Egypt in 1966 he once talked to an 
illiterate fellah in the El Fayum district, who proudly pointed to his 
transistor and said that he was well informed on events in the Arah 
East. 

One of the first publications on Egypt's public health problems 
is T. A. Knbalvliidze s article in Sovctskoye zdruxioohhrancniyc. No. ,5, 

p. SI, It contains certain information on liic clcvclopmcnl of the 
health system. 

The previously cited "Charter of National Action" stated "the 
right of each citizen to medical care, whether treatment or medicine, 
whidi Would not become a commodity for sale and purchase. It would 
become a guaranteed right not dependent on a certain price. iTiis 
care should be within the reach of every citizen, in every part of the 
country. . . . Health insurance must be expanded to embrace all 
citizens. 

^'^ Stathlical ytbsfrad of the United Arab R(p/iblir 19M '.■'>2-i967;6S, 
pp. 141, 14(i. 

See: B. Izakov, Puteshestviye s dvumya pasporlami (A Journey 
with Two Passports), Moscow, 1968, pp. 106-07. 

Statistical Pocket Yearbook, 1952, Cairo, 1953, p. 219; Statistical 
Yearbook 1968, 1969. As a result of the increases in wholesale and 
retail prices over the past 15 years real state expenditure on health 
rose somewhat more slowly than the nominal sums of budgetary 
expenditure. 

^ The Ministry of Health was organised in 1936, but the founda- 
tions of a real national health service were in fact only laid after the 
1952 revolution. 

* As can be seen from these figures the number of hospital beds 
rose three times more slowly from i9.^2 to 1969 than total expendi- 
ture on health. This was because, firstly, the main concentration in the 
sixties was on the implementation of sanitary, hygienic, and prophy- 
lactic measures; secondly, because of the sharp lncrcit.sc in expenditure 
on the training and pay of mf<!iciil per sokiicI. and thirdly, the great 
increase in the cost of building liospifals, which are now provided with 
the latest equipment. 

27 The Health Services of the UAIt, p. 5. 

^ Ibid. 

^ Smallpox was already known in Ancient Egypt. Studies of 
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the mummy of Rameses V have shown that he had had tlus di- 
sease. 

^'^ Leprosy is mentioned in the famous Ebers papyrus; segregation 
of Jepers was decreed in the Code of Hammurabi. 

^' See: Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodniye otnoskemya. No. 11, 
1970, pp. 1.56-57. 

"Charter of National Action'^ Cairo, 1962, p. 5S. 

33 I. p. Ivanova, op. cit., pp. 202-03. 

^ Mirovaya ekonomika i mezkdunarodmye otnoshmiya. No. 11, 
1970, pp. 154-57. 
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IRAN 



Over the past decade or so Iran has undergone significant 
social and economic changes. The events in the Middle 
East leading to the fall of the monarchical regimes in Iraq, 
Egypt and Yemen, the revolutionary transformations in 
Syria and the countries of the Maghreb, and the attempts 
of certain governments in Asia and Africa to gmn popularity 
by the use of socialist slogans, and in some cases of plans 
to adopt a line of social progress (expressed as "our own" 
or "national socialism") have all had a definite effect on 
the social and political life of Iran and been a cause of 
profound anxiety to her ruling circles, an anxiety all the 
more given grounds by the tense atmosptere in the 
country. 

Peasant unrest and demonstrations by the proletariat, 
students and youth, the growth of democratic forces, and 
the demands of a section of the national bourgeoisie for 
limitation of the Shah's power forced the ruling classes and 
(he head of state to take steps to strengthen their power. 
This gave rise to the idea of carrying out a whole set of 
measures (involving both the economy and social relations) 
called by its initiators, not without political underfones, the 
"white revolution". These measures, namely, bourgeois 
agrarian reform, the building up of a modern industry, the 
extension of constitutional rights, and in particular, aboli- 
tion of the subordinate position of women,* the development 
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of education and a health service, etc., were aimed objec- 
tively at eliminating pre-capitalist relations and survivals of 
feudalism. This naturally gave rise to certain complica- 
tions^ not easy to overcome and provoked resistance, pri- 
marily from the big landowners and the Shiite clergy, who 
protested against the agricultural reforms, the granting of 
equality to women, state interference in religious affairs, 
and the efforts to break the clergy's monopoly role in the 
education of the young. , 

Nevertheless, the economic changes have brought success 
through exploitation of the country's mineral wealth, espe- 
cially oil.3 Economic growth strengthened the state sector 
in the heavy and oil industries, but at the same time 
strengthened private capital in manufacturing and the ser- 
vices sector. There has been an increase in the number both 
of small landowners and of workers and wage-earners of 
all kinds. The population has changed largely both in size 
and composition (Table 21), the number of town dwellers 

TabU 21 

The Population of Iran 



i9&6 Census 



19GG Census 



Total population ls,9,V,,70'i 25,781,090* 

Urban population 5,449,161 9,820,922 

Rural population 13,264,354 15,318,231 

Nomadic population 241,189 641,937 

Source: Iran Aimanac, mo, Teheran, 1970, pp. 471, 547. 

* 13,337.334 men and 12,443.756 women. 



increasing by 80 per cent and the rural population by only 
18 per cent. There has been intensive migration from the 
countryside to areas of increased economic activity. 

The reforms that are being undertaken signify a strength- 
ening of the capitalist system, so the idea that Iran has 
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chosen some third way (i.e.. neither capitalist nor socialist) 
is erroneous, to say the least.'' 

With the speeding up of social and economic develop- 
ment and internal political processes a certain change has 
also been noted in Iran's foreign policy, a break from one- 
sided orientaticMi on the USA and the Western capitalist 
powers, normalisation of relations with the USSR, and a 
broadening of contacts with Rumania, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Bulgaria.^ This is also indicated by 
a series of actions in foreig-n affairs supporting peoples 
struggling against colonialism. 

A result of the improvement in Soviet-Iranian relations 
was the signing on January 13, 1966, of a treaty on eco- 
nomic and technological co-operation, envisaging the building 
of hydrotcchnical installations on the river Araks, a metal- 
lurgical plant in Isfahan, an engineering works in Arak 
and a Trans-Iranian pipeline t\) supply gas to the USSR.*' 
The mutual visits of statesmen have had great significance 
for these relations: the Shah's visits to the USSR in 1963 
and 1968, and those to Iran of L. I. Brezhnev (1963), 
A. X. Kosygin (1968 and 1973) and N. V. Podgomy (1970 
and 1971). 

Iran, however, is still a member of CENTO and has a 
bilateral military treaty with the USA* 



Reform in the Kducational System 

The course taken by the government in reorganising 
the economy dictated the need for introduction of rapid 
cultural changes. According to the 1956 census 85.1 per 
cent of Iran's population was illiterate' and only 7.3 per 
cent of women could read and write (religion prevented 
their education). There was a drastic lack of teachers in 
village schools, and in national minority areas there were 
no elementary schools in the local languages. Radical 
measures were called for. 
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Important measures began to be carried out at the 
beginning of the sixties, aimed at eradicating illiteracy and 
developing public education, national science and culture. 
The most important ones were adopted as a result of a 
referendum (in 1963} on a bill to set up a Literacy Corps 
for the purpose of eliminating mass illiteracy, especially 
among the rural population. The law provided for all 
school-leavers and graduates to be called up for the army 
for 18 months, four months to be devoted to military training 
and study of basic pedagogics (financed by the Ministry 
of Defence). The conscripts were then to be promoted to 
the rank of sergeant, and assigned to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion (the periods of conscription were later increased to 
24 months, six months and eighteen months respectively). 
The law provided that they could be sent to their native 
villages, but the first group of 2,460 was sent in May 
19G3 to remote parts of the country. By 1968, 32,000 mem- 
bers of the Corps had served in these areas, and between 
1963 and January 1972^ 84,920 people had passed through 
its ranks, with many remaining in the army as teachers in 
the Corps' elementary schools. 

These schools, which cater for children during the day 
and for adults in the evening, differ markedly from ordi- 
nary schools in the way they work. They take children of 
between six and ten in the first class, up to 12 in the second 
class, up to 14 in the third class, and up to 15 in the fourth 
class.^ Such a system, of course, creates extra difficulties, 
but teenagers who have missed normal enrolment are thus 
provided for, which reduces the number of potential illit- 
erates. The economic effect is also significant: the cost of 
educating a person in Corps schools (mainly in the village) 
is only a third that in general schools. 

In 196.'V66 the number of rural pupils was 1.320,000 
(compared with 675,000 prior to 1962), In five years 450,000 
boys, 120,000 girls, 240,000 men and 110,000 women were 
taught.-' 

The functions of the Literacy Corps also include ideo- 
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A Literacy Corps school 



logical work (propagandising the successes and achievements 
of the existing regime), educational work on hygiene (using 
special visual aids and films)^ and concern for improving 
villages and planting trees. Its members initiated projects, 
based on peasant self-help, which led to the construction 
of public buildings and bridges and tlie digging of wells. 
Between 1963 and 1972 14,560 schools were built, 4,100 
public baths, 50,200 bridges and some 135,000 kilometres 
of roads.*^ 

In July 1968 Iran adopted a law obliging all girls and 
women mth secondary or higher educatio*! to take part in 

the campaign against illiteracy and in the work of educa- 
tional, health, and sanitation organs. In March of the 
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next year 1,895 girls with secondary education were sent 
to work in villages after six-months' training in courses on 
the Corps system. In November 1969 another 825 were sent 
and in the middle of 1970, 1,666 more. The girls were 
given the right to choose where they would be sent. 
About the same time 212 women with higher education 
were called up and directed to jobs after 150 hours' military 
training. By January 1971 the number working in rural 
areas had risen to 16,499. In addition, 4,743 people from 
the 17th male and the 5th female conscription completed 
training courses by April 1971. 

The numerical increase of the Corps necessitated the crea- 
tion of a special leadership service to exercise methodolog- 
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ical and ideological control; but In ra.'-cs of need Corps 
members can take various work problems directly to the 
Ministers of Defence and Education, which both adds to 
thtfir authority and eases the decision of difficult practical 
problems. 

Despite the expenses incurred by short training periods 
and the vast scale of the Corps' activities, the results of this 
venture deserve attention and will certainly have a positive 
efifect on the further development of Iran's culture and 
economy. Her experience in this ficlrl can probably also be 
used in other Third World countries.^-* In 1972 UNESCO 
awarded the Nadezhda Krupskaya Award, established by 
the USSU, to the Iranian Literacy Corps for achievements 
in combating illiteracy. 

An extensive propaganda campaign, dressed up in na- 
tionalist and relig'ioiis slogans, contributed to the Literacy 
Corps' success. The ruling circles, despite the tension in 
thai" relations with the higher Moslem clergy, are trying 
to find ways of reconciling their ptisiti<ms, especially on 
questions relating to education and upbringing. The basis 
for the effort is that Shiite clergy do not have a nnitcd 
standpoint on these questions. Some maintain traditional 
views on the role of religion in society and oppose mass 
education and scientific and technological progress. Others 
C(msider it necessary to adapt religion to the needs of modern 
life and support the idea of bringing culture to the people 
and of reforms. Individual religious leaders argue the im- 
portance of spreading knowledge among the people on the 
specific grounds that all Moslems should be educated in 
order to take part in political life and defend the interests 
of Islam.i^ 

The government and the Skak have repeatedly emphasised 
the importance of observing the laws of the Shariat and of 
studying the bases of Islam (the "eternal and progressive 
religion"), and the duty of the clergy to ensure the "moral 
purification of society"."* They have also considered it 
useful to base themselves on the authority of Islam to con- 
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firm the correctness of the measures chosen to combat illi- 
teracy. Hence the Literacy Corps has adopted as its motto 
the saying attributed to the Prophet Mohammed that "the 
acquisition of knowledge is the duty of every Moslem man 
and woman". 

Despite the success of the Corps' work, illiteracy 
remains an unsolved problem for Iran and calls for con- 
stant attention and large investment. The World Confe- 
rence on the Eradication of Illiteracy held in Teheran on 
September 8-19, 1965, had great significance in extending 
the campaign. The Conference recommended the plan- 
ning of educational development and urged that special 
attention be paid to the problem of making women literate, 
in view of the high rate of female illiteracy and wo- 
man's role in the education of the family and in society^'* 
The confirmation of the need for instruction in the native 
language was also of political importance. 
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Table 22 

Literacy fn 1956 and in 1966 



Area 


195[) 


1966 


Population 
over ten 
years of age 


Literate 


Population 
over ten 
rears of age 


Literate 


Total 


Per 

cen- 

tage 


Total 


Per- 
cen- 
tage 


Whole 














country 


12,784.031 


1,910,680 


14.9 


16,535,844 


4,649,841 


28.1 


Urban 


4,186,881 


1,396,150 


33.3 


6,746,439 


3,310,769 


49.1 


Rural 


8.597,150 


514,480 


6.0 


9,789,405 


1,339,072 


13.7 



Souioe: Iran Almanac, mi, p. 539. 



According to the 1966 census less than 30 per cent of the 
population could read and write (Table 22), and only 2 per 

cent of the 5,500,000 literates had received higher educa- 
tion and 18 per cent elementary and secondary education. 
The third five-year plan proposed reducing the level of il- 
literacy among people over 12 years of age to 60 per cent, 
but this target was not reached.*'^ 

In 1967 a Committee for Combating Illiteracy, wtii the 
appropriate services in various parts of the country, was 
founded. In December of the following year the Iranian 
parliament adopted a law obliging every literate person and 
every student who had been educated abroad to teach at least 
one illiterate person to read and write. All civil servants 
have to give evidence of active participation in the cam- 
paign, and if someone refuses to take part he is obliged to 
pay the sum needed to teach 25 illiterates — 5,000 rials. 

An important role in the campaign is played by village 
cultural centres (of which there were 207 by the close of 
1970), which hold lectures, film shows and exhibitions of 
photographs, and are responsible for ideological indoctri- 
nation. Sports clubs, libraries, etc., are being built under 
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their auspices. They arc also linked with the local agricul- 
tural co-operatives and with sc%'cral national bodies (the 
Ministry of Information, for example, supplies them with 
radio equipment and literature). Their work and the train- 
ing of their staff is supervised by the National Society of 
Rural Cultural Centres. 

The fourth five-year plan envisaged a considerable exten- 
sion of the campaign against illiteracy. By the time of its 
completion 9,000,000 out of the 15,100,000 in the 10-45 
age-group were to achieve literacy, with 2,400,000 studying 
in Literacy Corps schools and courses, and the remainder 
in courses run under the national campaign. A special 
textbook of functional literacy was published for the latter 
courses. In 1970 861,657 men and women attended literacy 
cljKses.^ The target date for the complete elimination of 
illiteracy in Iran is 1982, 



The Educational System 

Education has developed in Iran in several stages in the 
twentieth century.^ The first official report on the state of 
education, published in 1911, revealed that only 16,000 
pupils were attending all of the country's schools, including 
the many religious ones, which meant that there was less 
than one pupil per every thousand inhabitants. The 1918 
Statistical Yearbook noted that the total ntimber had risen 
to 26,000. By 1941 there were 2,331 elementary schools, 321 
secondary schools, 29 teacher training colleges, six voca- 
tional schools and about 300,000 pupils. 

During the complex period of Iran's history from 1941 
to 1953 the rate of development of education slowed down, 
although the absolute figures continued to grow. In 1953 
870,000 people were studying in 6,700 academic centres. 

In the next decade more attention was paid to educational 
problems, expenditure was increased and the network of 
institutions was extended, but it was not imtil 1962 that a 
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radical re- examination of state educational policy at all 
levels was begun. In that year 2,000,000 pupils were study- 
ing in 14,000 elementary, secondary and vocational schools, 
while 25,000 students were attending higher educational in- 
stitutions inside the country. 

The logical extension of this line was the decision taken 
in 1968 to reform the school system, and now being imple- 
mented. The reform envisagcfl a five-year elementary school 
(for children between six and eleven), then a three-year 
general course, which was eventually to become compulsory, 
and iinally a three-year course of academic secondary edu- 
cation followed by specialisation in the fourth year. It was 
assumed that study of the chosen field would be continuous 
at a higher educational establishment. All schools were to 
change over to the new structure by 1972, which should 
mean a substantial increase of pupils at all levels, includii^ 
pre-school education (Table 23)/^ 

Elementary education. In accordance with the educational 
reform the period of elementary education in Iran was 
reduced from six years to five. The content of the curricula 
underwent re-examination with the aim of adapting it to 
the new demands of economic development. At the present 
time the curriculum (24 to 28 lessons a week) includes the 
following subjects; religion and morals, Persian, arithmetic 
and geometry, the fundamentals of the social and natural 
sciences, arts and crafts, physical training, calligraphy (in 
the senior classes) and music.^ Pupils take examinatif^ 
after five years, and those who pass them receive a certifi- 
cate of elementary education. 

Instruction is free and compulsory, but in many rural 
areas and in dwelling-places of nomadic tribes far from 
all school-age children attend^^ classes (there being four times 
more boys than girls among the schoolchildrani in tfaese 
places). 

It is estimated that elementary education will only become 
universal in Iran by 1982, though the numbers of schools, 
pupils and teachers are increasing steadily (Table 24). 
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Table 23 



Type of school 


Pupils (000s) 


Inoreaee 


Number of pupils 
at the end of 4th 
plan (0005) 


Increase 


At thti end of 
2nd plan 


o 

gg 


o 


per cent 




V 

a 


Kindprgiirtcn 


13 


16 


3 


23.1 


20 


4 


25 


Elementary school 


1,719 


2,900 


1,181 


68.7 


3,738 


838 


29 


Secondary school 


336 


653 


322 


95.9 


1.328 


670 


101 


VocaLioiiaUnd tech- 
















iiicfi! school 


9 


17 


8 


88.9 


50 


33 


194 


Higlier school 


24.6 


37.5 


12.9 


52.4 


60 


22.5 


60 



Source: Iran Almanac, 1973, p. 540. 

10—3065 
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In 1969/70 3,280,000 children were attending elementary 
schools,^'' which gave grounds for assuming that the target 
figure of the fourth five-year plan (3,700,000) would be 
significantly overfulfilled. In connection with the celebration 
of the 2,500th anniversary of the Iranian state the Ministry 
of Education opened 2,500 new village schools, and com- 
pulsory education was being introduced in 25 areas.^ 



Table 24 



Elementary Education in Iran (1951-1972/73) 





Number of 


Per cent 


Year 


elementary 
sobools 


teachern 


pupils 


girU 


teaebers 



1951 
1955 
19G0 
1965 



1967 

1969 
1972/73 



5 .400 
6,742 
9,809 
15,135 
14,740 
22,377* 
2:^.097* 
26.024* 



22, 2M 
32,801 
42,541 
72.867 
75,502 



823,983 
1,436,169 
2,208,671 
2,411,505 
2,845,104* 
3,046.100* 
3,494,000* 



26 
30 
32 
34 
34 



39 
43 



Sources: Statistical Tearboek, 1868. p. 118; Altgemeine StatUtib dtt Aw- 
landes, L&nderkvriberichte, Iran. 1970, Stuttgart und Mainz, 1970, SS. 18-14; 
Iran Almanai:, 1973> p. 396. 
•Including Literacy Corpii BCtUKils and puplla. 



Greater attention has been paid to the training of teachers, 
of whom there were around 90,000 in 1968/69, 67,500 work- 
ing in elementary schools (not counting Literacy Corps 
teachers). Since 1967 regular radio and television pro- 
grammes in various school subjects have been broadcast for 
teachers; lectures follo\mig refresher programmes are also 
organised. The effectiveness of television for education pur- 
poses within a 100-kilometre radius around Teheran con- 
vinced the Ministry of Education that it was essential to 
establish school television stations in a number of provinces. 
Steps have also been taken aimed to improve the conditions 
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of the teaching staff, increasing salaries, introducing social 
insurance, and permitting the Ministry of Education to grant 
long-term loans to teachers and methodologists.^^ 

UNESCO has given Iran much help with the development 
of elementary education, especially in rural areas; and edu- 
cational workers have shown great interest in the Soviet 
forms of extra-curricular activities for junior schoolchildren 
(clubs and circles for young technicians, young naturalists, 
etc.). 

'TJie secondary school. The reorganisation of the educa- 
tional system naturally involved the secondary stage as well, 
although a considerable proportion of secondary educational 
establishments do not come under state jurisdiction, and 
the tendency for them to pass into private hands, moreover, 
is increasing (it is estimated that up to 80 per cent are 
private^^). 

In 1966/67 the Ministry of Education granted 13,700,000 
rials (approximately 172,000 dollars) in long-term loans to 
private persons for the building of schools with modem 
equipment. 

With the development of secondary education in the 
sixties (Table 25)-^ the question arose of re-examining its 
content and vocational bias. The need for cadres trained 
to take part in the reforms initiated by the Shah and his 
government and unquestionably loyal to them called for new 
curricula that would meet these needs through their scien- 
tific and ideological orientation (Table 26). 

Specialisation became more marked in the advanced type 
of secondary school (those with a mathematical, literary, or 
natural science bias), especially in the fourth year of study, 
in which 80 per cent of the subjects are compulsory and 
20 per cent are optional (Table 27). Pupils in the llth and 
12th classes take final examinations, after which they can 
either go on to higher educational establishments or con- 
tinue their studies in technical institutions. 

The reorganisation of advanced secondary schools into 
polytechnical or humanities schools is still not completed. 

10* 
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Table U 

Secondary Schools in the Third Five- Year Plan 



Year 


Urban schools 


Rural schools 


Total 


state 


private 


State 


private 


1961/62 


684 


193 


3O0 


2 


1,184 


1962/63 


685 


205 


316 


1 


1.207 


1963/64 


703 


251 


307 


8 


1,269 


1964/65 


742 


191 


mi 


2 


1,302 


1965/t)6 


793 


331 


421 


3 


1.554 



Source: Jean Almanac, 1968, p. 517. 



In 1968/69 a number of steps were taken to decentralise 
the management of education and increase the responsibility 
of local bodies.^ In 1970 a considerable effort was made to 
set up 11 regional centres for teachers' refresher courses 
and for training school administrators. 

Vocational and technical education. The growth of the 

economy, the beginning of industrialisation, the refitting of 
enterprises with modem equipment, the development of oil 
refining and the chemical industry and the creation <rf an 
iron and steel industry have brought the problem of cadres 
and its associated problem of a change in the system of 
training to the fore. The situation when 70 per cent of the 
workers in manufacturing were unskilled and 86 per cent 
in textiles (as in 1957/58) can no longer be considered 
normal. 

During the drafting of the fourth plan a reliable estimate 
of the need for qualified labour at all levels was at last 
made. 

The first iron and steel, engineering and tractor works 
and the many other enterprises built under the third five- 
year plan needed around 1,200,000 new w^orkers and tech- 
nicians. By 1972-1973 the number of industrial workers 
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Table 26 



Timetable of Existing and Projected Curricula for 
Incomplete Secondary Schools— 6th- 8th classes 
(length of lesson 45 minutes) 





First 


Second 


Third 


Total 






year 


year 


year 








Subject 


existing 


■a 




o 




■53 


tm 
.a 


■a 
in 

B 


■Si 




s 


i 

4) 


£ 




O 

"o 


*-» 

K 


S 


c ° 

RS M 




p. 






s. 


a> 


p, 




Religion and morals 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


6 


9 




Persian 


6 


6 


6 


5 


5 


5 


17 


16 


—1 


Experimental :^cifnr,33 




















(physics, cheinistry, na- 
tural sciences, hygieiffi) 














14 


15 


41 


4 


5 


4 


5 


6 


5 


M:» tiiomatics 


4 


5 


4 


5 


4 


5 


12 


15 


+3 


Ai'abic 


2 






1 


2 


j 


5 


2 


-4 


History and geography 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


9 


9 




Foreign languages 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


12 


12 




Manual training (domestic 














8 


12 


+4 


science, crafts) 


3 


4 


3 


4 


2 


4 


Physical education 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


e 


6 




Alt (drawing, sculpture, 

music) 


1 


2 


1 


2 


i 


2 


3 


6 


+3 


Calligraphy (in the new 




















programme this is in- 




















cluded In Alt) 


1 




1 




1 




3 






Total 


32 


34 


32 


34 


32 


34 


96 


102 


+9 



reached over two million, with a minimal proportion of un- 
skilled labour.30 In 1970-1971 the private sector was re- 
sponsible for training 81,000 workers. 

In striving to accelerate the creation of the necessary 
cadres, the government had already in the fifties expanded 
the system of factory apprenticeship and begun to open in- 
dustrial schools and other special teaching establishments; 
but this was hampered by the low level of literacy, the small 
differential between the pay of skilled and unskilled work- 
ers and by the shortage of schools. In the ten years 1950- 
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Table 27 

Timetable of Adfanced Specialised Secondary 
Schools, 10th-12th classes (lessons per week) 



Subject 


Bias of achool 


Literary 


Mathematical 


Natural Sciences 


Class 


Class 


Claas 


loth 


\ I 111 


12 Hi 


10 th 


1 (til 


12 til 


1 1"! th 


iilh 


12tii 


Mathematics 


2 


2 




7 


7 


10 


3 


;i 


2 


Physics 








4 


4 


0 




4 


1 


Gh&mistry 


2 


2 




3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


NaLui'al sciences and hy- 




















giene 


2 






2 


2 




5 


5 


9 


Arabic studies 


4 


4 


4 














Foreign lan2:iia£jes 


5 


5 


6 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Pecslan language and litec- 




















aturo 


6 


6 


7 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Social sciences, history 




















and geography 


4 


4 


6 


2 


2 




2 


2 




Logic and philosophy 




2 


5 






2 






2 


Religion and mwa^ 


1 


1 




1 


1 




1 


1 




Draughtsmanship and man- 




















ual training for boys 




















and domestic science for 




















girls 


2 


2 




2 


2 




2 


2 




Physical education 


2 


9 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Total 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 



1960 the number of pupils in vocational secondary scliools 
only rose from 1,400 to 9,100; vocational education only 
began to develop seriously after 1963. It is provided by spe- 
cial schools where training does not exceed two years and 
which turn out skilled workers for industry and agriculture, 
and by four-year technological colleges training skilled 
craftsmen, foremen, technicians, managers and administra- 

The 1968 Ramsar conference showed that it would be 
necessary, in oinnection with the need for technical cadres 
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TabU 28 



AffTicultural Educational Establishments, 
1969/70 





Number of 


educational 
eslaliliBhments 


leachers 


students 


Hisrlicr 


5 


227 


1 ,732* 


Intermediary colleges 


2 


45 


257** 


Vocational schools 


22 




2,249 


Agricultural courses 


3 




150 



Source; VT^ESCO. Agricultural Kducalian in Asia, 1971, p, 127. 

* Including 168 womerk. 
Including 56 women. 



with intermediate qualifications, to end the disproportion 
rapidly between the number of students in higher educa- 
tional establishments (47,000) and in technical colleges 
(17,000). 

In 1969/70 Iran had 154 vocational technical and trades 
schools with 19,000 students^*^ (many of them had also orga- 
nised re-training courses for workers). This number included, 
apart from the traditional carpet-weaving schools and 
colleges of arts and crafts, technical colleges specialising in 
electrical engineering, metallurgy, motor mechanics and 
other modern trades. The biggest colleges of this kmd are 
in Teheran, Abadan and Isfahan. 

Agriculture is supplied with cadres by special secondary 
and higher educational establishments (both governmental 
and private), and by advanced training courses for farmers 
(Table 28). By 1972 it was planned to train 6,030 techni- 
cians and raise the qualifications of 220,000 farmers,^^ to 
enable them to employ modem agricultural methods and 
apply the latest developments in seed-growmg and the use 
of fertilisers. To this end model farms have been organised 
in various parts of tiic country to which the peasantry of the 
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The Faculty of Language 
and Literature at Teheran University 



surrounding areas can conic for consultations and advice. 
Training in tlie fundamentals of agrotechnics has also been 
introduced for soldiers on rej,ailar service, 

Hie fourtti five-year plan assigned 4,176 million rials for 
the development of different kinds of vocational and tech- 
nical education. Iranian state bodies are trying to follow 
the best examples in organising this sector of the educatio- 
nal system, and many advisers have been brought in from 
abroad. Foreign organisations are playing a considerable 
role in this. The US Agency for International Development, 
for example, spent a substantial part of its total budget 
of 605 million dollars on training engineering and techni- 
cal cadres in the 15 years 1952-1967. Funds froth the USA 
were used in 1962 to build the modernly equipped Narmak 
Technical College, which turns out both technicians and 
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teachers for vocational and technical schools in automobile 
engineering, radioelectronics and metalworking. 

The Federal Republic of Germany helps to train special- 
ists for the motor vehicle industry and quite extensively to 
set up agricultural colleges and schools, while France is in- 
volved in the work of the Isfahan Textile Institute and in 
the training of agricultural specialists. French credits amount- 
ing to 60 million dollars were used to set up five academic 
centres for training secondary technical personnel.'* 

The Iranian Ministry of I.abnur sent some 500 workers 
to France, the FRG, Britain and Italy for experience in 
the engineering and iron and steel industries. 

Iranian educational officers display great interest in the 
organisation and working of the system of vocational and 
tedmical educatioil in the USSR. In accordance with the 
agreement on building the Isfahan steel mill, the Arak 
machine-tool plant, and the Trans-Iranian gas pipeline, 
mmtioned above, the Soviet Union set up five centres to 
train personnel to build and operate tbem. 
- In 1970, in Teheran, a protocol on the future develop- 
ment of economic and technological co-operation and an 
agreement on co-operation in the field of industrial and tech- 
nical education over the next 12 to 15 years was signed. 
Soviet specialists are helping consolidate and extend tech- 
nical schools and colleges for trainins^ cadres for the iron 
and steel and non-ferrous metal industries, the petrochemi- 
cal industry, etc. The newspaper Tehran Journal said the 
So\'iet-Tranian protocol was the most long-term agreement 
Iran bad ever signed. Hushang Ansari, the Minister of 
Economics, said at the signing of the protocal that in spite of 
the difference in the social systems of Iran and the USSR, 
economic co-operation between them had yielded and was 
yielding valuable results, and for that reason tiiey would 
continne in tlie future to make maximum efforts to extend 
and strengthen these ties. - 

Higher education in Iran is developing quite rapidly with 
the intake of colleges increasing steadily each yes^.-M^ereas 
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there were little more than 36,000 students in 1966/67, in 
1968/69 there were 46,611, and in July 1970 67,268, which 
exceeded the numbers envisaged by the fourth plan;^^ and 
in 1971/72 there were 75,000 students.^s 

The country has eight universities, several dozen colleges 
(in particular teacher training and technical), and ad- 
vanced schools and departmental teaching establishments 
(Table 29). The Ministry of Defence has a militaiy aca- 
demy, various special colleges, and schools for junior 
commanders, which train army and navy personnel (at 
present military education is also undertaken in the uni- 
versities) .37 

The largest higher educational establishment in Iran is 
the University of Teheran, founded in 1934. At that time 
it had six faculties (Medicine, Engineering, Law, Natural 
Sciences, Persian Language and Literature and Theology)- At 

the time of writing it had 17 faculties (Forestry was added 
in January 1970), and an evening department with more 

than 400 students. The university is a huge complex with 
up-to-date equipment. Since 1970 its lecturers have been 
making experimental educationial television broadcasts. 

Tabriz University has existed since 1947, and more re- 
cently has opened departments of electromechanics and 
astrophysics. Since 1955 Ahwaz has had the Jundi Shapur 
University with three faculties: Medicine, Pedagogics and 
Agriculture. In 1969 it organised courses for radiologists 
and pharmacists. 

In 1966 the Aryamehr Industrial University was founded 
with the aim of providing personnel to cope with the tasks 
of national economic development. It has six faculties: 
Electrical Engineering and Electronics, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Metallurgy, Industrial Management (eco- 
nomics and management), and a theoretical faculty with a 
mathematical bias. 

The following figures on the number of students in 
1969/70 give an idea of the quantitative side of the work 
of Iran*s universities: 
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In a laboratory of the Medical Faculty 
of Teheran University 



Teheran 17,079 Moshed 2,995 

National (Teheran) 5,054 Isfahan 3,594 

PeUflvi (Stiraz) 3,116 Aryamehr 1,530 

Tabriz 4,326 Jundi Shapur (Abwaz) 1,250 



The quality of the training of graduates remains a serious 
problem and is partly linked with the acute shortage of 
qualified lecturers. It was not by chance that after the 

criticism made by the Shah and the Prime Minister A. Ho- 
veida, in August 1968, of the standard of education all 
the rectors of the imiversities resigned and were re- 
placed. 

In the past the country's higher education was pre- 
dominantly slanted toward the humanities, but it began 
to be reconstructed in the sixties with the aim of adapt- 
ing it to the needs of economic growth. In 1968/69 the 
distribution of students among the disciplines was as ftd- 
lows:^ 
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Literature and tbeolt^ 


9.216 


Jurisprudence 


2,247 


Medicine 


8,694 


Agricultural subjects 


1.819 


Economics 


7,279 


Pedagogics 


1,645 


Natural and exact sciences 


6,701 


Art 


864 


Engineering 


5,733 


Management 


719 


Sociology, history and 


4,604 






philosophy 







Table 29 

Higher Education in 1966/67 



GBtatillBbments 




of 


Number 
studcnte 


universi- 
ties 


colleges 


advanced 


1 


u 


1 


State colleges and univer- 














sities 


5 


36 




22.144 


17,784 4.360 


Non-governincDlal univer- 














sities and higher schools 


3 


18 


3 


8,455 


5.589 


2.866 


Estahlishments under the 














Ministry of Education 






4 


3,384 3,004 


380 


Establishments under other 














aainistrie^? 




4 


32 


4,113 


2,848 


1,265 


Total 


8 


56 


39 


38,09629,225 


8,871 



Source: Iran Almanac, i9$$> p. 608. 



The reconstruction has continued as the statistics in 
Table 30 for 1972 indicate. 

During the fourth five-year plan there was also a certain 

reorientation in higher education on the financial plane. 
Capital expenditure on the natural sciences and technical 
faculties reached 1,482,000 dais and on the humanities 
255,000, This was associated with a typical Iranian phenom- 
enon, a change in the composition of students and there- 
fore, also, of highly qualified personnel. A slow but discern- 
ible democratisation is taking place in higher education, 
encouraged by the practice of giving scholarships to able 
students, assistance in getting work to those who need it, etc. 
The proportion of women specialists and students is also 
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growing. In 1967-1969 about 12,100 girls were studying in 
the country's higher educational establishments (almost 20 
per cent of the total number of students). Hiere were about 
40,000 women teachers in schools and 407 women scien- 
tists in the universities and higher educational establish- 
ments. 

The need to supply the country's industry, especially the 
newly built enterprises, with Iranian engineers and techni- 
cians obliged many higher educational establishments to 
increase their student intake. 

In an interview with the journal 'Xalash in 1969, the 
Rector of the Narmak Polytechnical College formulated the 
tasks which lay ahead as follows: 

"In the first place, our institute must become an important 
centre training engineers for the country's various industries. 
By the end of the fourth five-year plan Iran will need ten 
thousand specialists able to master the technology of a par- 
ticular industry. 

"Second, its day and evening departments must turn out 
practical engineers who can replace foreign spedalists each 
one of whom receives 2,000 dollars a month from the state. 
Unfortunately, most of our industrial enterprises are built 
without considering whether there are the necessary engi- 
neering and technkal czidres which Is a great mistake. 

"Third, we must draw up a curriculum for all the coun- 
try's polytechnics. 

"At present there are 3,220 students in the institute's day 
and evening departments. The day course takes four years, 
the evening six. The tuition fees, and charges for the use 
of textbooks and the library are respectively 3,000 rials and 
9,000 rials a year. Would-be entrants sit a competitive 
examination. Graduates receive an engineering diploma 
and an appointment. 

"Young men and girls study together. Girls are widely 
represented among candidates, numbering 300 last year out 
of a total of 700. This year there were 80 girls among the 
500 students enrolled in the various faculties, and around 
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Special iaation 



Number of 
stodents 



Per cent 
of total 



Natural scieiiLilic disciplinss 

Veteiinary science 

Agricultural 

Natural sciencos 

Engin.ioring and architecturo 

Medicine 

Stomatology 

Pharmacology 
Teaching of technical subjects in second- 
ary schools 
Total 
Huraanitieg 

Pedagogics and literature 

J^al and social science 

Economics and managemont 

Theology 

Total 
Grand Total 

^urc&: Iran ACmanao, 1B70, p. 517. 



500 


1 5 


2,550 


7.7 


5,500 


16.7 


8.900 


26. D 


10.600 


32.1 


1.150 


3.0 


1,100 


3.3 


2,700 


8.3 


33,000 


100.0 


10,600 


39.3 


5,600 


20.0 


9,500 


35.2 


1,300 


4.8 


27,000 


100.0 


60,000 


100,0 



40 girls in the evening department. It must be said that girls 
are more attentive in practical work than youths. By the 
end of the fourth five-year plan the institute will admit 
6,000 students."39 

A substantial proportion of young Iranians still study 
science abroad. According to the 1970 figures there were 
nearly 26,500, including 8,000 in the USA, 5,000 in the 
FRG, 3,000 in Britain, 1,400 in Austria, 1,230 in France, 
1,088 in Turkey, 591 in Sweden, 246 in Canada, 154 in the 
Lebanon, etc.'^" 

A certain number of these students do not wish to return 
home after graduation,** which has a grave effect on Iran's 
economic development. Progressive opinion in the country, 
alarmed by the "brail* drain", has called many a time for 
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restrictions to be put on the number of persons deciding to 
study abroad. It is similarly worried by the increased in- 
fluence of imperialist ideology on the members of the intel- 
ligentsia receiving their education in West European 
and American institutions, and whom the Western states 
regard as allies in carrying out their neo-colonial poli- 
cies.^2 

This was partly reflected in the law setting up a Ministry 
of Science and Higher Education. One of its clauses made 
the ministry responsible for the return of graduates from 
foreign institutions. In addition the system of remuneration 
for scientific workers was reviewwl, and strict control 
was established over the number of students being sent 
abroad and over the number of foreign specialists invited 
to work in Iran, mth a reduction of their period of 
service. 

Iran's fifth five-year plan envisages increasing the number 
of children in kindergartens to 415,000 by 1978/79, in ele- 
mentary schools to five million, and the number of pupils 
in incomplete secondary schools to 1,500,000, in secondary 
schools to 953,000, in vocational and technical schools to 
380,000 and the number of students in higher education to 
190,000. It is also planned to give literacy instruction to 
around 15 Bullion people. 



Scientific Development 

Until recently a mere 0,5 per cent of Iran's budget was 
devoted to scientific development (2 to 5 per cent in the 
West), and it was estimated that there were only three 
scientific workers per 10,000 inhabitants (50 in industrially 
advanced countries).'*^ 

But in the mid-sixties serious attempts began to be made 
to change this situation radically. In 1967, as already men- 
tioned, the Ministry of Science and Higher Education was 
formed to control the development of scientific research, 
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supervise Llic founding of new research institutes and labo- 
ratories and the extension of existing ones» and to co-ordi- 
nate their work on a nation-wide scale. State expenditure 
on this was also increased, the fourth five-year plan having; 
assigned 8,800 million rials for it, which represented 1.08 
per cent of budget expenditure. Of this sum around 50 per 
cent was for research in the field of agriculture. 

The most important scientific centre is Teheran Univer- 
sity, whose faculties and specially organised institute and 
laboratories are working on such problems as the use of 
atomic energy (it has its own small reactor), and themes in 
hydrology, geophysics, hygiene and sanitation, economics, 
criminal law, Middle Eastern culture, etc. The University 
exercises scientific supervision over Iran's seismological ser- 
vice, which has developed considerably in recent years** and 
has stations in Teheran, Tabriz, Meshed, Shiraz, Kerman- 
shah, Kcrman and Isfahan. 

Research is also <^rried on at the universities of Tabriz, 
Meshed, Aryamehr and Pahlevi, in the recently-founded 
economic and botanical institutes, ^ the Pasteur Institute, 
the Institute of Cancer Research and in the Institute of 
Food and Nutrition. World Health Organisation plays an 
active part in medical research, financing several health pro- 
jects (a campaign against schistosomiasis ^d anti-malarial 
measures) . 

Institutes working on the history and culture of Iran have 
had some success. They were particularly active in connec- 
tion with the 2,500th anniversary of the Iranian state in 
1971. Archaeological dig's are sponsored by the Ministry of 
Culture and Art in conjunction with Shiraz and Teheran 
universities. In the major libraries (the Pahlevi and the 
Mejlis), which house very rich collections of manuscripts, 
studies of Iran's ancient and medieval history are conducted 
and bibliography embracing Iranian studies all over the 
world is compiled. 

The Academy of Persian Language and Literature is 
engaged on the problem of standardising terminology and 
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preparing a reform of the written language (the question of 
going over to tlie Latin alphabet was discussed). Iranian 
scholars attentively follow the publications of Soviet spe- 
cialists, and collaborate witli them on publication of 
Corpus Inscriplion/m Iraii'tcaruDi and other textological 
works. They welcomed with gratefulness and respect the 
work done by Soviet scholars (1957-1971) in bringing out 
a nine-volume edition of Firdousi's Shah Nctmnh, that out- 
standing memorial of Iranian culture. 

It is still too early to speak of broad application of 
scientific advances to achieve economic growth, but some 
steps have been taken in this direction. Industrial i^esearch 
is being carried out uhder the guidance of two bodies: the 
Research Department of the National Iranian Oil Com- 
pany and the Organisation for Standardisation and Indus- 
trial Research. In 1969 a special institute was founded 
within the system of the Ministry of Science and Higher 
Education, including a national centre for scientific and 
technical documentation and information. 

The number of centres of this sort, which can supply 
interested institutions with the necessary documentation, is 
to increase, and contacts have already been established with 
foreign scientific institutions for this purpose. The buying of 
licences to produce modern technological and scientific 
equipment also encourages more active introduction of ad- 
vanced technologies in industry. 

There are also research institutes functioning under the 
Ministry of Agriculture, which employ scientists invited 
from the FRG and France. Iranian and Soviet specialists 
are working together on a number of themes, in particular 
the study of the Caspian Sea and ways of eliminating agri- 
cultural pests. At the request of the Iranian government the 
USSR has time and again sent expeditions to combat 
locusts. 

There are great difficulties in the way of further devel- 
opment of Iranian science due to many causes, in particular, 
the absence of traditions in the new fields, the shortage of 

11—9065 
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laboratory facilities, the low standard of training of saen- 
tific personnel and the relatively low remuneration. 

A real way of overcoming these problems would be for 
Iranian scientists to pool their efforts with colleagues abroad 
and carry out joint research in various areas of knowledge. 
The path of co-operation is very promising for countries 
whose resources do not permit them to mount an extcfided 
front of work in all fields.*^ 

It should be noted that Iran has turned from one-sided 
orientation on the USA and Western Europe in science too 
and has established contacts with socialist countries and 
countries in Asia and Africa. An important event in this 
context was the signing, in March 1971, of the agreement 
with the USSR on scientific and technological co-operation, 
which provides for exchange of the relevant information, 
scientists and experts, and joint work on scientific and tech- 
nological problems. 

"The Soviet Union and Iran " said V. A. KiriUm, Vice- 
Ch^rman of the USSR Council of Ministers, "have broad 
possibilities of co-operation; in agriculture, in particular, 
they have mutual interests in combatmg plant pests, cattle 
diseases, the reclamation of saline land and marshes, and 
the use of solar energy in agriculture. There are great pros- 
pects for co-operation in the field of public health and 
medicine, including the study of the causes of cancers and 
the development of methods of fighting them, and study of 
insects and animals that are vectors of human infectious 
diseases, etc."*^ 

It is this which determines the interest shown in the 
Soviet Union's experience of plaiming and organising re- 
search and of practical application of its results. 

The Soviet-Iranian agreement continues the line of consol- 
idating friendly relations between the two countries, 
and will be of real aid to Iran in developing her young 
science. 
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Mass Media 

'The press. Altogether 210 newspapers and magazines are 
published in Iran, 138 of them in Teheran (19 dailies) in 
Persian, two daily newspapers in English and one in French, 
and a monthly journal in Arabic. The two largest dailies, 
Keyhan and Ettela*at, have circulations of about 100,000. 

Most publications are privately owned. The 1963 Press 
Law states that anyone wishing to publish a newspaper must 
be an Iranian subject, over 30 years of age, have higher 
education and meet a certain property qualification. The 
minimum circulation for newspapers is 3,UU0 and for jour- 
nals 5,000. If sales fall below that, the proprietor's licence 
is cancelled. All printed material is subject to strict cen- 
sorship. 

An important part in the dissemination of information is 

played by the state-run PARS News Agency, which has a 
wide network of correspondents and is linked with many 
foreign information agencies. 

Radio and television. The first broadcast of the Iranian 
national radio station was made on April 21, 1940. Today 

there is a three-programme station in Teheran, which also 
broadcasts in foreign languages (Arabic, Russian, English, 
French, Turkish and Urdu), and 38 stations in the o&er 
towns (Tabriz, Isfahan, Shiraz, Kerman, Meshed, Resht, etc.), 
the largest of which, in Ahwaz and Kermanshah, also make 
foreign broadcasts. Two stations broadt^ part of the time 
in Kurdish and Beluchi. 

Increasing the power of some of them, and the building 
of relay stations all over the country enable local stations 
^|o relay Teheran Radio. The 1969 figures indicated that there 
Were some four million radio sets in the country, transistor 
sets, both imported and those assembled in Iran, having 
become very popular in the villages and tribal areas. 

The state television service is directed by the Ministry of 
Information. The capital has government-run television 
n* 
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stations: National Television (NITV), Iranian Television 

(TVl) and a commercial station with e<!ucational programmes 
as well as an American Forces television studio (AFTV) run- 
ning in English. In 1970 a TV station was opened in Shiraz, 
and others are to be opened in Isfahan, Abadan, Tabriz, Resht 
Ahwaz, Kermanshah and Meshed. France has been involved 
in equipping Iran*s television stations. 

At the beginning of 1971, there were estimated to be nearly 
300,000 TV sets. 

The government gives special importance to the develop- 
ment (»f radio and television as effective means of ideologi- 
cally iniluencing the population and exercises strict control 
over their operation. 

Despite the cunsiderahlc increase in newspaper circulation 
and the broad use o£ radio and television, Iran lags behind 
greatly, say, Japan, in numbers per hundred inhabitants, as 
was shown by the following comparative figures compiled 
by the Iranian sociologist Shahpur Rassekh (1968): 

IrEOi 

Newspapers, copies 1«5 
Radio sets 6-7 
TV sets 0.5 

It must be supposed that as literacy spreads and the stan- 
dard of living rises these indices will alter somewhat. 



Japan 
42 
19.6 
14.3 



PabliBhuiK, Libraries and Muaenms 

Comparison of the data on book production in 1937-1938 
(219 titles) and in 1968-1969 (estimated at around 3,000) 
shows that it is very much on the increase, particularly since 
the sixties (Table 31). The increase has been overwhelmingly 
due to the publication of school textbooks (of which 32 mil- 
lion copies were printed in 1970-1971), popular and scientific 
literature. In recent years there has been a rapid Increase in 
the publication of children's books, books for the «emi-Iiter- 
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Table 31 



Number of Titles and Subject^i of Piil)li--^iieil Books 





1957 


■1958 


1964 


1965 


1967 


1968 




















1 




c 








1 




m 
u 


s 


to 

<u 


w 


If 








u 


** 








Pi 


P 


A 






General problems 


to 


1.5 


37 


3.7 


42 


3.4 


Philosophy 




13.7 


53 


5.4 


64 


5.2 


Religion 


ss 


8.5 


96 


9.7 


25 


10.2 


Social sciences 






106 


10.8 


113 


9.2 


Philolofry 






41 


4.2 


52 


4.2 


Exact sciences 1 






5?. 


b/i 


67 


5.5 


Applied sciences } 


64 


9.3 


(iS 


6.9 


104 


8.4 


Art 






15 


1.5 


17 


1.4 


Literature 


308** 


53.8 


422 


42.9 


536 


43.5 


Geography and history 


90 


13.2 


9-i 


9.5 


111 


9.0 


Total 


G34 


100.0 


985 


100.0 


1,131 


100.0 



Source: Iran Almanac, 1970, pp. 5(i4, 597; SlatiHlcal Fcoi-fiooft. t969, p. 422. 

* Including: iiooks o& tl>c social Bcf^ces. 
** Including tranBlat«d literature and works on plUJology. 



ate, and various textbooks and manuals for Literacy Corps 
schools. The average size of printings also rose. 

Iran has some 130 publishing^ houses and 300 printing 
works, the biggest being concentrated in Teheran, Tabriz, 
Shiraz and Meshed. Their printing equipment is generally 
unsatisfactory, so that the quality of many publications 
is low. 

All the universities antl other higher educational tslablish- 
ments have libraries (60 major ones and 46 children's libra- 
ries). Staff for them are trained at the Teheran teacher train- 
ii^ college. Libraries are being opened in medium-sized and 
small towns to serve the people studying in Literary Corps 
sdiools. 

In 1!569 it v^'as decided to found a national manuscript 
centre, in that connection an appeal was made to the owners 
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of ancient manuscripts to sell or donate them to the centre. 
Steps were being taken to organise a national bibliographical 
service that would record all publications issued in Iran. 

The most important museums, all in Teheran, are the 
archaeological museum (founded in 1935); the ethnographic 
museum, which has, in particular, a very full collection of 
examples of the clothing worn in different areas and histor- 
ical periods: the art museum, which exhibits, apart from 
painting and sculpture, mosaics and pottery, and other items 
of applied art; the GuHstan Palace, which exhibits monu- 
ments of the culture of the Kajar period, includiiif^ a unique 
collection of carpets and jewels. In Teheran, too, is the 
museum, whose collection of gold and precious stones of all 
sorts includes one of the world's biggest diamonds, the Dar- 
jai-Nor. There are also interesting exhibits in the museums 
of other towns, like I5fah2ui (monuments of the Safawid era), 
and Shiraz. 

More care has been taken of museums in recent years, as 
they are regarded as important sources of mass enlighten- 
ment (for that reason entrance to many is now free), and at 
the same time they are seen as centres for propagandising the 
"achievements" of the Iranian monarchy, promoting ideolog- 
ical conditioning of the population. 



Health Service 

The first attempt to create a state medical service in Iran 
was made in 1927, but a Ministry of Health was only set up 

in 1941. Its activity, moreover, had little effect for nearly 
two decades, especially in rural areas, where there was prac- 
tically no medical aid. Even in 1962 only 900 out of 20,000 
hospital beds were in rural areas, and only 300 out of 5,000 
doctors worked there. 

By the end of 1963 there were 1,558 polyclinics, 326 hos- 
pitals, 13 psychiatric hospitals, 32 medical centres, fi40 first- 
aid stations, nine tuberculosis centres, two leproseries, 144 
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laboratories and 1,198 pharmacies in the country. Less than 
half of all medical institutions, however, came under the 
control of the Ministry of Health, the majority belonging 
to private individuals and companies, certain ministries, and 
to universities and other organisations. There was a complete 
absence of satisfactory information on the state of aifairs in 
the localities. 

Only at the beginning of the sixties did the authorities 
begin to take steps to improve the health service. Under the 
third five-year plan considerable resources were allocated for 
it. WHO consultants, including Soviet specialists, were 
brought in. In 1964 a special decree was issued setting up 
a Health Corps. "In order to develop the health service, 
medicine and general hygiene," the decree states, "we are 
creating a special corps that will comprise doctors who have 
finished medical school and licentiates with a diploma. This 
body will be called the 'Health Corps* and will be directed 
to work in villages and localities that have no medical atten- 
tion of any sort."^^ 

The Corps was constructed on the same principle as the 
Literacy Corps— after completing a four-month programme 
of military training, doctors, sanitary engineers, pharmacists, 
and graduates of intermediate (secondary) medical institu- 
tions were posted to rural areas for 14 months to organise 
medical stations and improve living conditions. The stations 
were provided with the equipment and medicines needed to 
serve between 10,000 and 15,000 people. For every ten 
stations there was a supply centre, dental surgery, laboratory 
and sanitation department. In addition, mobile units were 
formed, consisting of a doctor (lieutenant), several assistants 
(sergeants) and a driver (private), to serve 30 to 35 villages 
and the area around them.*^ By 1971 the Corps had a strength 
of 2.445.^ 

The Corps' first major trial was in 1965 during the out- 
break of cholera in the vicinity of Resht, which affected 5-10 
per cent of the population. More than three million were 
inoculated and the focus of the outbreak was quickly elimi- 
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nated. Efforts to improve the water supply and sanitary con- 
ditions in rural areas were important moves in preventing 
this terrible disease. Members of the Corps working with 
the local people dug 4,000 wells, laid watermEuns in 27 vil- 
lages, and repaired a thousand public baths. 

The Corps had played an active part in combating malaria, 
which, through the energetic steps taken by the state and 
charitable organisations, and with the help of WHO, has 
been almost wiped out in the north of the country, though 
in the south, and in areas inhabited by nomadic tribes, many 
cases are still observed. The situation was complicated by 
the fact that the malarial mosquito had become immune to 
DDT in Iran, as has happened also in other countries, in- 
cluding Pakistan, Jordan, Iraq, Syria, Egypt and Tunisia.^ 

In 1965 the WHO anti-malarial service began implement- 
ing* measures to eliminate repeated outbreaks of the disease. 
Buffer zones were created along the nomads* trails and II 
field stations were set up to spray dwellings and to treat 
carriers (the medicine being mixed with cooking salt). Alto- 
gether nearly twelve million dollars a year was spent on this; 
by 1968 malaria had all but disappeared from Iran.'' 

There has been similar success in combating schistosomia- 
sis, which is quite common in areas witii artificial irrigation. 
A main role in this was played by the Instiutc of Parasito- 
logy and Tropical Hygiene, which has been guiding the work 
in Husistan since 1959. By 1967 the number of cases had 
been cut to 8,000.^^- 

Another serious problem requiring state intervention was 
that of the use of narcotics (opium, hashish and modifications 
of these). At the beginning of the fifties there were an esti- 
mated 1,500,000 drug addicts in Iran; but Iran was one of 
the first Middle Eastern countries to ban cultivation of the 
opium poppy,^^ and after 12 or 13 years experts reported a 
drop of 80 per cent in this number. In 1967, with WHO 
assistance, a specialised hospital was opened, the staff of which 
keep check on the condition of the patients on completion 
of the course of treatment too. It can now be said that the 
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campaign against drug addiction has made definite progress. 
The illegal growing of opium does not meet the demand 
and strict customs control has reduced import of drugs to the 
minimum.^ Compulsory treatment is also beginning to bear 
fruit. 

By the end of the third five-year plan it was already pos- 
sible to speak of definite advances in the development of the 
health service. The Ministry of Health had begun to organise 
councils in every province responsible for the work of local 
medical institutions and for medical services in the various 
districts. The Ministry has been given control of food pro- 
duction, the state of water supply, sewerage and drainage, 
and other elements of the sanitation service. 
By that time, too, the nmnber of hospital beds had risen 



to 31,000, distributed as follows:^ 

Number of Per cent of 

beds total 

SUte system 19,900 64.2 

Charitable organisations 5,300 17.1 

Social insurance schomes 3,000 9,7 

Private sector 2,800 9.0 



And 153 village medical centres and 950 hospital beds 
had been transferred to the Red Lion and Sun Society. 

Tlic numerical composition of medical workers Kad been 
altered, as the following figures show:^ 





1963 


1968 


Doctors 


5,26/1 


7,800 


Dentists 


1,000 


1,400 


Pharmacists 


1.500 


2,000 


Nurses 


1.500 


2,800 


Ancillary personnel 


1.000 


3,600 


Sanitary oflcers 


2 


60 


Sanitary engineers 


20 


60 


Other specialists 


515 


. 1,283 


Total 


10,801 


19.003 



In 1972 there were 10,000 doctors and dentists and 
14,000 nurses and ancillary personnel 
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The fourth five-year plan envisaged further development 
of the health system, the more so that the statistics recorded 
a rather high percentage of gastric diseases (26 cases per 
1,000 illnesses), eye infections, in particular trachoma {13.7 
per 1,000)57 and infant mortality (160 per 1,000 children 
under 12 months), and that sanitary conditions in the towns, 
and especially in the countryside, were not up to standard. 
The plan called for the building of 20 new medical centres, 
bringing of the number of hospital beds up to 45,500,^ 
extension of the network of Health Corps stations, the 
opening of live new schools for nurses, ten colleges for 
training ancillary personnel (anaesthetists, radiologists, 
physiotherapists, etc.), three colleges for sanitary inspectors 
and one for sanitary engineers. Teaching establishments 
were to train 2,000 nurses, 700 ancillary staff, 50 sanitary 
engineers and about 1,600 workers with secondary medical 
education (laboratory assistants, technicians, etc.). 

The health service pays great attention to preventive 
medicine. In 1969, in connection with the outbreak of small- 
pox in Pakistan, mass vaccination was carried out in the 
areas of Iran bordering on it. In the summer of that year 
nearly half a million people were vaccinated against cholera, 
and in the autumn a campaign against poliomyelitis began 
(vaccination of children). An innovatory measure with a 
prophylactic end was requirement that anyone registering a 
marriage, taking a job, or enrolling in an educational estab- 
lishment must present a certificate from the local health 
centre that he or she was free from tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases. 

The research centres— the Institute of Cancer Research and 
the Institute of Food and Nutrition foimded in 1961 by Doc- 
tor Hedayat, an eminent Iranian specialist — have an impor- 
tant place in the health system. The Institute of Food and 
Nutrition, wliich has modern scientific equipment at its dis- 
posal, tests the quality of foodstuffs, carries out on-the-spot 
checks, especially in rural districts and ovcrcixnvded areas, 
to determine the nature and frequency of the main elemen- 
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tary illnesses and disorders caused by underaounsHment 
(mainly in mothers and children). 

The Teheran Institute of Cancer Research unites a research 
centre, hospital and refresher courses for oncologists. One 
of the most important problems on which it is working is to 
establish a method of early diagnosis of the commonest forms 
of cancer in Iran, e.g., cancer of the oesophagus. Specialists 
consider that the frequency of this cancer is due to certain 
features of the Iranian way of life: the drinking of very 
hot tea, and the chewing of nass (a mixture of tobacco, wood 
ash, vegetable oil, citrus fruits and water). A cancer preven- 
tion society functions under the auspices of the Institute of 
Cancer Research. 

The Soviet Alliance of Red Cross and Red Crescent Socie- 
ties has been givitig^ iiiuch help to the Iranian health ser- 
vice. Every year, in its hospital in Teheran, which has been 
functioning there for more than 20 years, nearly 250,000 
people arc treated. Soviet surgeons have performed thousands 
of complex operations, including heart surgery. Working in 
constant contact with Iranian doctors and health workers 
they pass on their experience and transmit the latest advances 
in Soviet medicine. 

Although Iran*s population growth rate is somewhat lower 
than that of some Asian, African and Latin American coun- 
tries, demographers still estimate that its population will 
reach 33 million by 1980.^ In that connection a family 
planning programme was begun in 1966 under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Health, and within three years Iran had 
354 birth control centres (45 in Teheran), and 358 mobile 
units serving the rural population. In 196!) 330,000 people 
made use of their services.**** Consultation and dispensing of 
contraceptives is free. It is to be expected that the health 
organisation's explanatory work and the rise in living stan- 
dards and general literacy will soon be having a favourable 
effect on the country's demographic situation. 

In noting certain changes in Iran's health system, one must 
admit that it still does not, on the whole, meet the needs of 
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the population. About 30 per cent of rural inhabitants still 

do not receive regular medical attention, and the number of 
hospital beds at 1.1 per thousand inhabitants is negligible. 
Treatment, with rare exceptions (i.e., the hospitals 
run by the social insurance system and the Red Lion and 
Sun Society) must be paid for, which makes it practically 
inaccessible to the greater part of the population. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century a tendency 
was already noticeable toward a gradual transit from the 
feudal to the capitalist system of production. The programme 
of transformations carried out since 1963 (both those men- 
tioned above and others outside the scope of this study) has 
done much to speed this process up. Along with other fac- 
tors in the soci^ and economic development of the country 
it is providing additional bases for speedier establishment 
of capitalist relations. During the implementation of these 
reforms capitalism has been consolidated at all levels, not 
only in the towns but also in the countryside, is dominating 
more and more new branches of the economy and infrastruc- 
ture, and is becoming entrenched in all areas of social and 
political life. The period under study may be seen as a turn- 
ing point in Iran*s history. The transformations which the 
country is undergoing are radically uprooting feudal rela- 
tions. 

In education these transformations have led to the very 
rapid training of cadres, including specialists with higher 
education, for the developing capitalist industry, while those 
in the health service are enabling Iran to stamp out many 
diseases, that used to do great harm to the population, and 
to promote effective use of labour. 

Iran, of course, has not built the harmonious society that 
its propaganda often asserts, but it is creating the basis for 
becoming an industrial-agrarian state in the next 20 to 
30 years. In certain indices (standard of education and health, 
etc.), it has caught up with other Eastern states that it used 
to lag behind, and has even. overtaken some of them. 

The positive aspect of the social and economic reforms 
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is that during their introduction Iran re-examined the con- 
ceptions of its foreign policy and adopted the proposals of the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries for friendly co- 
operation in economic and cultural affairs on the basis of 
peaceful coeristence between states with diifering social 
systems. 

' TIic position of women in Iran is quite eloquently illustrated by 
the following clause of the election law in force until 1963: "Not 
entitled to fake part in elections are: women, fraudulrait bankrnpts, 
beggars, murderers, thieves " Only in 1935 was there a decree abol- 
ishing the y^mak and permitting women to work in state and private 
institutions and to study in higher educational establishments. 

^ In bis article "On Social Strategy in Dnrcloping Countries" Prof. 
S. TyulpanOT writes that *'the extraordinary complexity of the trans- 
formatioiu in Third World countries is determined not only by the 
absence (or very weak development) of vital forms of conscious {na- 
tional or state) ties between members of society, but also by the social 
and psychological complex, and customs and ideas resulting from the 
centuries -old existence of a society extremely undynamic in its econom- 
ic and social relations". (See: Mirovaya ekommika i mezhdunarodniye 
otnosheniya, No. 7, 1970, p. 42.) 

Iran's income from oil in 1970 was more than 2,000 million dol- 
lars, and its share of world extraction 8 per cent. The agreements 
signed in 1971 after a prolonged struggle between the oil-producing 
countries and Western oil companies envisaged a redistribution of in- 
come in favour of the producers, 

* Soviet scholars, while noting the positive significance of the 
reforms, stress their bourgeois limitations. See: M. S. Ivanov, Novei- 
shaya istoriya Irana (Recent Iranian History), Moscow, 1965; S- Badi. 
Rabochy klass Irana (The Working Class of Iran), Moscow, 1965; 
A. I. Dyomin, Sehkoye kiwzyahlvo suvremejinogo Irana (The Agri- 
culture of Present-Day Iran), Moscow, 1967; M. S. Ivanov, Rabochy 
klass sovremennogo Irana (The Working Class of Modem Iran), 
Moscow, 1970; and also articles by A. Z. Arabadzhan and S. Badi, 
among others, in collections and periodicals. 

5 According to statistics, Iran's exports to the USSR and other 
socialist countries in 1968-1969 were more than 30 per cent higher than 
in 1967-1968. 

• Statements in the Iranian press were indicative. On April 18, 
1967, the newspaper EUela'at wrote, "The agreement, in openin- new 
chapter in rdations between the two countries, provides for broad, 
effective mratually beneficial co-operation in the extraction and 
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export of oil and natural gas, in die development of Iran's national 
industry, communications and irrigation and in the building of power 
stations, dams and elevators. The Soiiet Union has agreed to help 

implement Iran's fourth five-year programme of development and im- 
provement. This agreement is one of the most important in the series 
of economic and technological agreements over the period of relations 
between Iran and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and its 
implementation will have immense significance for the development of 
Iranian industry and trade, and for the economic and social develop- 
ment of oiu- country. Finally, this agreement will create conditions for 
further consolidation of relations. Our country is linked to the Soviet 
Union, a great world power, by common frontier stretching for hundreds 
of kilometres and by centuries of friendly and mutually beneficial co- 
operation. . . . The Soviet Union, with its outstanding adiievements and 
immense potential in different fields of science, technology and econo- 
mics, and Iran, with its natural wealth and advantageous geographical 
situation, can satisfy many of eadh other's vital needs." 
' Iran Almanac, 1972, p. 519. 

^ Iran segodnya. No. 3, July 1970, published by tie Mimstry of In- 
formation of Iran, p- 21- 

" Mohammed Reza Pahlevi, La Tevolutian blanche, Paris, 1967, p, 115. 
See: M. S. Ivanov, Iran segodnya (Iran Today), Moscow, 1969. 

" Iran Almanac, 1972, p. 519; D. Ismailov, "The Founding and 
Work of the Literacy Corps in Iran", Iran, Moscow, 1971. 

13 Iran segodnya, No. 3, July 1970, p. 24. 

^ In 1970 the government of Pakistan decided to create literacy 
units along Iraman lines. Venezuela is also en^Ioying Iran's experience — 
soldiers of the National Guard with tiie necessary training serve as 
teachers. 

Dr, Mohammed Mohammcdi, Dean of the Theological Faculty of 
Teheran University, declared in 1969 that the faculty's task was to train 
people to render service to the state as preachers of Shtism, teadtoi of 
reliffion in schools. 

Elli la'ut, June 9, 1963. There is a student organisation, the Religion 
Corps, composed of theological students who give lectures, and hold 
meetings on "Religion and the Aims of the Reforms", i.e., undertake 
ideological indoctrination in accordance with government instructions. 

The government-controlled Iranian Women's Organisation actively 
works to spread education among women and to extend their rights. 

According to official figures the percentage of literates readied 
35 in 1968. 

^ Tehran Economist, No. 859, October 24, 1970, p. S8. 
» /ran, 1971, p. 178. 

20 Yot more details see: Y. A. Doroshenko, Sistema prosveshchmiya 
V Irane (The System of Education in Inm), Moscow, 1959. 
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During the fourth five-year plan pre-school education developed 
mainly in the private sector, and fhe government's role was limited to 
the publication of methodological hand-books for teachers. As before, 
kiadergart«ns were hardly accessible to peasants and the poorest strata 
of the urban population, though in some industrial regions (in Abadan, 
for instance) attempts are being made to open pre-school establishments 
attached to state enterprises. 

Ib tile very first year of the reform schools received, either free 
or at very low prices, about S,500,000 copies of textbooks for Ihc new 
programme. 

^ The elementary schools opened in iril}al areas move around with 
the tribe. Since 193^ 29,000 teachers for these schools have been trained 
in a special college, but the problem of educating the nomadic population 
is far from solved. Some details about the "white tents" (nomadic 
sdiools) can be found in A. Romanov, Karavamiiye tropy Irana (The 
Caravan Trails of Iran), Moscow, 1969. 

^ Iran Almanac, WO, p. 510- 

® The propagandist nature of this measure is quite dear. 
^ In 1966/67 210 million rials was assigned from the Ministry of 
Defence budget in order to raise teachers' salaries. 
" Keihan. March 4, 1968. 

28 In 1971-1972 Iran had 2,600 secondary schools (both .state and 
private) with l,lc34,OUU pupils. 

International Yearbook of Editcalimi. 1969, Vol. XXXI, Geneva, 
1970, pp. 74-75. There arc councils (or the education of children and 
adults in 52 areas of Iran {EUela'at, October 6. 1970). 
30 Ettelaat, March 27, 1968. 

According to soGie figures, industry and the service sector require 
200,000 highly sldlled workers and qualified administrative and man- 
agement staff, 

3^ Allgemeine Statistik des Auslandes Landerkurzherickte, Iran, 1970. 
Stuttgart und Mainz, 1970, SS. 13-14. According to ofher data, there are 
185 colleges with 23,335 pupils {Iran Almanac, 1971, p. 542), and by the 
dose of 1971 their number had risen to 52,000. 

33 4tk National Development Plan 1968-197S, Teheran, 19GS. p. 269. 

^ The author owes his information on the involvement of other coun- 
tries in ihe ii.iining of cadres to Y. A, Doroshenlto. Cand. Sc. (Hist.). 

*6 Accordin,!^ to the plan, the figure for 1972 was 60,000. 

3* Iran Almanac. 1971, p. 549. On January 1, 1972, their number 
had reached 76M0, of whom 72 per cent (48>292) wiarc sta&ying in 
Teheran. 

Much is being done, too, to develop sports and physical education. 
Between 1968 and 1971 3,000 million rials were spent on building sports 
facilities, and an institute of physical education, which trains coaches in 
various forms of sport, has been opened. 
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^ Iran Almanac, 1970, p. 515. 

T«/o.v/;, No. 16, 1969. 
'''^ Iran Almanac, l!)70, p. 51j. 

EUala'at stated in May 1968 that between 1957 and 1965 58 per 
cent (3,802) of the Iranians who had studied in the USA remained 
there; see: M. S. Ivanov, Iran segodnya (Iran Today), p. 141. 

On the social and economic strategy of neo-colonialtsm see the 
article by K. N. Brutents (Kommunist, No. 4, 1970). 

^ See: V. I. Gerasimovich, "On the Development of Sdcntific and 
Technological Research in Iran" in Aktualniye problemy stran Blizknego 
i Srednego Vostoku, Moscow, 19/0, p. 37. 

The Teheran Scismological Station registers around 300 under- 
ground shocks every year. 

Iran has concluded agreements on cultural and scientific co-opcra- 
tion with Pakistan and Turkey within the framework of the Regional 
Development Union founded in 1964. 
IzvesLiya, March 22, 1971. 

Mohammed Reza Pahlevi, The White Revolution. 

^'^ 1'here is interesting information on the work of the Health Corps 
in B. Izakov's Puieshestviye s dvumya pasportami (Journey with Two 
Passports), Moscow, 1963. 

Iron Almanac, 1971, p. 518. The Dcrdopmcnt Corps (around 
6,000 members), which undertakes building work in agriodture and 
industry, was founded in 1965. 

* Men and Medicine in ihe Middle East, Alexandria, 1967, p. 78. 

®* Two and a halt in every 1,000 cases of illness arc malaria patients 
(see: Iran Almanac, i'J69, p. 486). 

In 1955 there were around 30,000. [See The Work of WHO, 1968, 
Geneva, 1969, p. 220). 

^ This crop used to be grown on 68,000 acres, and six million dollars 
worth of opium was exported every year. 

^ According to official figures, in 1968 the police confiscated 3,600 
kilograms of opium. 36 kilograms of heroin and 13 kilograms of mor- 
phia. Under existing legislation cases concerning the distribution of nar- 
cotics are subject to trial by military tribunal. 

^ Of this number 7.500 beds were occupied hy chronic cases of tuber- 
culosis, leprosy, etc. 

^ Iran Almanac, 1970, p. 497. 

5' Ibid., p. 498. 

^ In 1970 there were 35,000. 

^ See Y. N. Guzcvaty, Problemy narodmaseleniya stran Azii, Afriki 
i Latmskoi Ameriki (The Population in Asia, Africa, atul Latin Amenta}, 
Moscow, 1970, p. 79. 

Iran Almanac, 1970. p. 474, In 1970 fhe number of family plan- 
ning clinics and centres reached 1,378. 
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CHAPTER 5 
INDIA 



It is more than 25 years since India won her indepen- 
dence, years full of struggle by the progressive forces of 
Indian society to strengthen the country's sovereignty and 
economic independence, to abolish social inequalities and to 
achieve democratic transformations. Any unbiased researcher 
or observer must admit that this struggle has had distinct 
success. 

India was the first Third World country to introduce plan- 
ning into her economy, to create a powerful state sector, main- 
ly in industry, and to carry out a partial agrarian reform that 
abolished such a harsh feudal survival as the zamindari 
system. Over this period production of coal has doubled, 
mit]Hit of steel has increased fourfold, electric power pro- 
duction has gone up five times, production of oil products 
70 times, and there has been considerable capital construc- 
tion. Growth of industrial production reached 6 per cent in 
1971 (2 per cent below the planned target). Certain advances 
have also been made in agriculture. In the year 1970-1971 
agricultural production increased by 4.5 per cent. 

India's policy of non-alignment with military blocs and 
her consistent opposition to colonialism and support for 
peace throughout the world have confirmed her international 
authority. Her position in the world market has also changed: 
almost half her exports now consist of so-called non-tradi- 
tional goods. 
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Nevertheless these successes and advances are quite insuf- 
ficient. Broad sections of the public are expressing discon- 
tent with the slow rates of economic growth (national income 
and per capita consumption are still almost the lowest in the 
world), and with the preservation and sometimes even inten- 
sification of social contrasts and property inequalities. India, 
probably more than any other country, has tenacious phenom- 
ena and institutions that retard her development — outmoded 
forms of ownership, especially in the coimtryside, the 
caste system, regionalism and religious prejudices. 

The g:overnment's attempts to continue with the social 
and economic trcmsformations led, at the end of the sixties, 
to the intensification of social and political conflict. "Today 
with the disintegration of the colonial empire of the capitalists 
in the main completed," as L. I. Brezhnev has stressed, "the 
former colonial wurld has entered a new stage: the struggle 
no longer solely for national but also — and this is now the 
main thing — for social liberation is today becoming more and 
more sharply pronounced."^ 

The sharpening of the internal situation was brought about 
by the monopolistic bourgeoisie's attack on the state sector, 
and by their opposition and that of the large landowners to 
implementation of agrarian reform. The ruling party, the 
Indian National Congress, was threatened with loss of Hs hold 
on the masses. Sripad Amrit Dange, Chairman of the National 
Coimcil of the Commimist Party of India, gave this analysis 
of the situation: 

"The alignment of class forces which brought about the 
sweeping unity of the people in the struggle for national 
freedom from foreign rule, does not and cannot continue 
after the achievement of independence when the problem of 
radical structural changes in the economy of the country 
comes to the forefront. 

"Monopolists, bankers and speculators and similar sections 
of the boiu-geoisie, which mushroom after the end of colonial 
rule, resist the new socio-economic reforms with all their 
might and strength. Hiey ally with landlords, princes and 

12* 
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relig^ous-feudsd elements to suppress the new upsurge of the 

people which wants to move forward from national indepen- 
dence to social liberation. What is worse, they begin to enter 
into a growing collusion with imperialism, with foreign 

private capital, against the common people, even at the 
cost of mortgaging the newly-won independence of the 
country ."2 

In face of these difficulties Indira Gandhi's government 
has relied on the democratic forces and the support of the 
Left wing of the Indian National Congress in taking a num- 
ber of important steps, namely, nationalising 14 large banks, 
passing a law to stop pension payments to ex-princes and 
strengthening the country's foreign trade position. Under the 
pressure of the peasant masses, demanding a just distribu- 
tion of land, the government had to announce that it was 
preparing to complete agrarian reform. 

In reply the forces of reaction made attempts to obstruct 
the implementation of progressive measures, sparing no 
efforts in forming a bloc of Right-wing parties to com- 
mitting provocational terrorist acts in some areas. The gov- 
ernment then took the step of calling parliamentary elections 
before expiry of its term; these took place in March 1971 
and gave the Left a landslide victory. 

"TTxe recent nationalisation of the big banks in India, and 
the impressive victory scored over the Right-wing forces at 
the last elections to the House of the People of the Indian 
Parliament," said L. I. Brezhnev, . .is evidence that the 
masses of people in that country resolutely oppose the reac- 
tionary pro-imperialist forces, and stand for the implemen- 
tation of a land reform and other socio-economic transfor- 
mations, and for a policy of peace and friendship in interna- 
tional affairs."^ This course should also be promoted by the 
treaty concluded between India and the Soviet Union on 
extending mutually advantageous economic, scientific and 
technological co-operation. 
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The future development of India depends greatly on how 

consistently and successfully social and economic reforms 
and changes are carried out in the sphere of education, 
health, science and culture, though for such a large and com- 
plex country this is no simple task. 

The democratic Republic of India consists of 19 states, 
nine union territories and other areas, each with the appro- 
priate executive organs of power. Defence, foreign relations 
and finance are the jurisdiction of the central government. 

India is inhabited by many nationalities, of which the 
main ones are Hindi, Bengali, Tamil, Marathi, Oriya, Telugu, 
Gujarati, Kannada, Malayalam, Punjabi and Assamese. 
There arc 872 languages and dialects (according to the 1961 
census) belonging to four linguistic families: Indo-Aryan, 
Dravidian, Munda and Tibeto-Chinese. The official languages 
are Hindi and English (for non-Hindi speaking states). 
The Constitution recognises, in addition, 14 regional lan- 
guages: Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Malayalam, Ma- 
rathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Tamil, Telugu, Urdu, Sindhi, Assamese, 
Kashmiri, and classical Sanskrit. The majority of the popu- 
lation (83.51 per cent) are Hindus in religion; of the rest 
11 per cent are Moslems, 2.5 per cent Christians. 1.79 per 
cent Sikhs, 0.74 per cent Buddhists, and 0.46 per cent Jains. 

On April 1, 1971, there were 546,900,000 people living in 
India. It is not only one of the largest countries in Asia and 
the world, but is also one of the youngest, 50 per cent of the 
population being under 18.^ Naturally, therefore, educational 
problems have special significance: by 1985 the numbers 
studying should reach 170 million. 

Public Education 

In the colonial period the school system was a copy of the 

English system. Supposing they would retain their supremacy 
for ever, the colonial authorities had already begun to tackle 
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the problem of training local cadres for the administrative 
apparatus in the first half of the nineteenth century.^ Their 
educational policy aimed at creating a stratum of literate 
natives, devoted to them, obedient executors of the will of the 
ruling powers. The English historian, Lord Macauiay, him- 
self an important official under the Indian Governor General, 
clearly formulated these aims in 1835: "We must ... do our 
best to form a class who may be interpreters between us and 
the millions whom we govern; a class of persons, Indians in 
blood and colour, but English in taste, in opinions, in morals 
and in intellect.'*^ 

In accordance with these principles, in the 1830s funds were 
assigned for education mainly for founding teaching establish- 
ments that would train officials for the colonial administra- 
tion, clerks for commercial firms and medical workers. 

The opening of three universities in 1857, in Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras, laid the foundation of India's present- 
day system of higher education. In the nineteenth century 
these universities, which were modelled on London Univer- 
sity, were exclusively teaching centres, and did not engage 
in research. Later Calcutta University took the lead and many 
talented Indian scholars and scientists were trained, and post- 
graduate work was undertaken. In the first quarter of the 
twentieth century several more universities were founded, 
including Benares University, where some subjects were 
taught in Hindi, the University of Mysore, and the Univer- 
sity of Hyderabad, where lectures were given in Urdu. High- 
er education, however, was not greatly developed in the 
colonial period. The British authorities obstructed the found- 
ing of new institutions, preferring to send Indians to colleges 
and universities in Britain. 

From the eighteen forties onward the colonial authorities 
attempted to extend their influence to elementary schools, 
especially to those where instruction wag given in Indian 
languages. In addition the network of missionary schools 
also considerably expanded (they had around 300,000 pupils 
in 1883).' - 
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Leading figures in the Indian liberation movement, like 
Swawi Vi^'ckannnda, Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Rabindranath 
Tagore,^ and the many organisations striving for national 
resurgence, saw the free development of culture and the 
creation of a uniform system of education for the whole 
country as one of the ways of achieving their aims. Despite 
the results which the patriots achieved in their struggle to 
educate the people (Tables 32 and 33), a standard system 
was not created. For a number of reasons, historical, social 
and religious, each major region had evolved its own system, 
and these, though they had common featiures, nevertheless 
preserved fundamental dilfcrcnccs. Even by the end of the 
colonial period universal elementary education had not been 
introduced. 

India's political leaders have repeatedly stressed the need 
for a radical chano'c in the organisation of education. Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, for instance, came forward with the proposal as 
early as 1937 to open Basic Schools. In his view the. central 
element in education should be work for all children, irre- 
spective of their social origin, caste or religious affiliation. "I 
am a firm believer," he wrote, "in the principle of free and 
compulsory primary education for India. I also hold that wc 
shall realise this only by teaching the children a useful voca- 
tion and utilising it as a means for cultivating their mental, 
physical and spiritual faculties. . . . We have up to now con- 
centrated on stuffing children's minds with all kinds of infor- 
mation. , . . Let us now cry a halt and concentrate on educat- 
ing the child properly through manual work, not as a side 
activity, but as the prime means of intellectual training."^ 
He also had in mind that the production of saleable goods 
during vocational training would enable the schools to become 
self-supporting. The idea of "basic" education fully corre- 
sponded with his ideas of rejuvenating the countryside by 
raising productivity and increasing the self-sufficiency of 
agricultural production. In "basic" education, too, Gandhi 
saw a vital means of improving social relations. His propos- 
als had a dual nature expressing, on the one hand, the require- 
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ment that the school be brought closer to life, which corre- 
sponded with the leading educational ideas of the time (the 
polytechnical school in the USSR, and instruction through 
activity in the USA) and, on the other hand, idealising tradi- 
tional village culture (which in his view did not need reform- 
ing but strengthening), which introduced into his agitation 
for a new system of education a tinge of hostility to every 
kind of change, movement and development. 

At the All-India Educational Conference in Wardha, also 
in 1937, attended by such leading figures of the national 
liberation movement as Dr. Zahir Hussein, the principles for 
reform of school education were worked out. The main aims 
of the Wardha programme were the introduction of universal 
eight-year education, instruction in the native tongues, and 
the teaching of manual labour and trades. The compulsory 
school course was to have two stages: primary (for children 
from six to eleven) and higher primary (from eleven to four- 
teen). There were to be two types of secondary school: the 
academic school, designed to prepare pupils for matricula- 
tion, and the vocational school. Secondary education was to 
last six years, including the three years of higher primary. 
An important point in the programme was the demand for 
the Indian National Congress Party to provide equal oppor- 
tunities of education for al! children, in particular for tte 
children of Untouchables and for girls, which aroused dis- 
content among many members of the ruling party. 

Jawaharlal Nehru paid serious attention to tie problem 
of education. In his opening speech to the All-India Educa- 
tional Conference in 1948 he said: "Whenever conferences 
were called in the past to form a plan for education in India, 
the tendency as a rule was to maintain the existing system 
with slight modifications. This must not happen now. Great 
changes have taken place in the country and the educational 
system must keep pace with them. The entire basis of educa- 
tion must be revolutionised."^* 

The 1950 Constitution of independent India expressed in 
legislative form what the country's progressive people had been 
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striving for for decades; the right to education. "The State 
shall endeavour," runs the Constitution, "to provide, withiti a 
period of ten years from the commencement of this Constitu- 
tion, for free and compulsory education for all children imtil 
they complete the age of fourteen years."^^ it was, however, 
an extremely difficult task to fulfil, especially as growth of 
literacy lagged considerably behind population increase. Cen- 
sus figures show that 7 per cent of the population were literate 
in 1921, 9.3 in 1931, 16.6 in 1951, 24 in 1961 and 29.4 per 
cent in 1971. The level of literacy varies from 60.2 per cent 
in Kerala to about 20 per cent in Bihar and 18.8 per cent in 
Rajasthan. 

The law on compulsory elementary education, adopted by 
the majority of provinces in the colonial period, has not in 
fact yet been implemented in any of the states today. Far 
fewer village children attend school than those in the towns, 
though the gap is gradually being bridged. 

Over these 25 odd years the educational system has in fact 
only been slightly extended, and the content and methods of 
teaching have barely changed. It was only in 1967 that work 
began on preparing educational reform, but it is still difficult 
to say when it will be completed. 

A government commission, which worked for more than 
two years and incidentally studied the experience of Soviet 
schools and their curricula and textbooks in detail,^ pub- 
lished recomjnendations that formed the basis of the section 
on education in the fourth five-year plan (1969-1974). The 
basic task was to bring school curricula into line with the coun- 
try's needs for cadres in the modern sense of the term (bearing 
in mind the need to pay more attention to natural science 
subjects and mathematics), to stimulate the development of 
educational theory and to improve textbooks. 

Preschool education, primary and secondary schools. The 
general scheme of Indian primary and secondary education 
consists of the following: the lowest stage catering for chil- 
^^ren from three to six is pre-school education; then comes 
j^t^ary or elementary education for children from six to 
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eleven, comprisingr primary and junior basic schools; this is 
followed by secondary schools, which are of two types- 
middle and senior basic for the 11-14 age-group, and high 
schools for children from 1 1 to 16. Some states have higl^r 
secondary schools with pupils from 11 to 17. 

The next stage consists of inteiinediate colleges or inter- 
mediate classes in colleges. Their graduates enter either a 
two-year advanced college or a three-year specialised col- 
lege, i.e., a higher educational establishment. Graduates of 
advaiiced colleges sit the eXMninatiom for a Bachelor's 
degree. 

A partial reorganisation of intermediate colleges is being 

undertaken at the time of writing in accordance with the 
recommendations of a government commission; the syllabus 
of their first year will be taught in 11 -year secondary school, 
so that their second year will now become their first. 

The overwhelming majority of pre-school establishments 
belong to the private sector," and are almost all in the 
towns,*^ thus being available to very few people (Table 34). 

Table 34 

The Development of Pre-school Education 
(1950-1965) 



Year 


Institutions 






1950/51 


303 


21,640 


866 


1955/56 


630 


45,828 


1,880 


1960/01 


1,909 


121,184 


4,007 


1962/63 


2,502 


164,595 


5.221 


1964/65 


2.898 


234,268 


6^352 



Source: India, ms, p. 83. 



These institutions are mainly the concern of local authori- 
ties, and government finance is not provided for these pur- 
poses. But in areas where state industrial construction is 
under way, kindergartens and creches are being provided for 
workers' children, and some schools have preparatory groins 
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for children of pre-school age with lessons following a special 
programme. There are very few however. 

A paradoxical situation has developed in India's educa- 
tional system. Higher education is most developed, while ele- 
mentary education is in the worst condition. The preliminary 
projects for introducing free compulsory education for chil- 
dren up to the age of 14 should have been completed by 
1960, but in 1968/69 only 63 per cent of this age-group 
attended school (78 per cent of the 6-11 group and 34 per cent 
of the 11-14 group); the figures for girls were mnch lower: 59 
and 20 per cent for each group respectively.^^ (See Table 35.) 
Even by the most modest estimates 100 per cent of children 
up to 11 can only possibly be taken into elementary educa- 
tion by 1976, and only by 1985 could all children up the age 
of 14 be attending school. 



Table 35 

Expansion of Elementarj' Education (age 6-11; classes lst-5th) 







1960/61 


i965/6G 


1968/69 


1973/74 
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14.11 


34^99 
23.59 
11.4 


62.4 
32.6 
41.4 


50.47 
32.18 
18.29 


76.7 
96.3 
56.5 


55.49 
34.92 
20.57 


77.3 
95.2 
58.5 


68 . 58 
41.25 
27.33 


85.3 
99.6 
70.1 



source: Fourffi t^vt-Ttar Plan, lsS9-l9f4, p. 

Since independence there has been dcmocratisation of 
elementary education which is reflected by a decrease in the 
number of private schools, its most conservative element 
(Table 36). This has special significance for the Indian situa- 
tion since it helps to break down caste barriers. 
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The private schools, modelled on the lines of the English 
Public School, are a direct copy of the old colonial schools, 
in which pupils are deprived of the possibility of learning 
much about the history and culture of their native land. Their 
academic standards are very low (teachers are not protected 
fay contract and do not receive old-age pensions) and the 
pupils pay fees. The percentage of private schools subsidised 
by the government and private individuals is, moreover, still 
qmte high. 

State schools at this level are free. Instruction is given in 
the native language, or, in regions inhabited by people of 
various nationalities, in the regional language. 

There has been a broad reorganisation of primary schools 
into basic ones, a process guided by the National Institute 
oi Basic Education, which was founded in 1956. Its job is to 
ttam administrative and teaching staff for Basic Schools. The 
Jjistitute is a constituent member of the National Goimcil of 
Educational Research and Training, founded in 1962, which 
comes under the federal government and co-ordinates work 
within this system in all the states of India. 

Mahatma Gandhi's proposals, which serve as the basis of 
the government's educational policy, have undergone notice- 
able changes over the past 30 years or so. As might have 
been expected, the idea of self-sufficiency for primary schools 
proved short-lived, and the very principle of "the acquisition 
of knowledge through the teaching of trades" has also under- 
gone thorough re -examination. In India's third five-year plan 
the vital task in education was formulated as the adoption of 
common programmes in basic and non-basic schools, the 
development in pupils of the simplest habits of life in the 
collective, the implementation of a cultural programme and a 
programme of entertainments. In the "reformed" Basic 
School the most important element remains the education of 
children from an early age in the spirit of caste toleration. 

In accordance with the unified curriculum adopted for all 
India, the following subjects are taught in Basic School: 
weaving, agriculture, fishing, book-binding, joinery and car- 
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pcntry, metalwork, pottery, shoemaking and leather-work, 
domestic science, Hindi, the native language, mathematics, 
social science, general nature study (physics, chemistry and 
biology) and art. 

The reorganisation envisaged the building of schools near 
diildren*8 homes, the enrolment of every child of the appro- 
priate age in the first class, and completion of the course of 
education as established by law. In almost every state of India 
villages with a population of more than 300 now eadi have a 
primary school, but the actual age of the children study- 
ing in the first class still remains a serious problem. In indus- 
trially developed countries 95-97 pti cent are children who 
have just reached school age, but in India in the sixties there 
were only about 45 per cent, and quite a high proportion of 
first classes consisted of adolescents. The education commis- 
sion was forced to admit in its analysis of the age composi- 
tion of first classes over 50 years (1911/12-1961/62) that little 
had changed in that tiine.*'^ The following are ike relevant 
data (per cent): 





1911/12 


1950/51 


1961/^ 


Under 5 


4.6 


1.4 


1.0 


5-6 


20.6 


19.9 


18.4 


6-7 


24.6 


32.1 


31.7 


7-8 


21.2 


21.5 


25.7 


8-9 


11.8 


12.7 


12.5 


9-10 


7.4 


6.5 


6.0 


10-11 


4.3 


3.5 


3.0 


11-12 


2.6 


1.5 


1.1 


Over 12 


2.9 


0.9 


0.6 



Hiete would seem to be many reasons for this. Parents 
often simply cannot determine the child's age accurately, and 
there is a tendency, moreover, in drawing up lists to enter 
children of differing ages. The considerable migration among 
the poorest strata of a number of areas (West Bengal, Tamil 
Nadu, etc.) prevents an exact count of school-age children. 
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An annual census of children of school age and of those 
who should be entering the first class the next year will 
contribute to lessening the number of children who do not 
attend school and to eliminating the age-divergence of 
children in the first class. 

The weak link in India's educational system is secondary 
education, both complete and incomplete, though the number 
of pupils is growing steadily (Tables 37 and 38). In the 
fourth five-year plan it was expected to enrol 3,100,000 addi- 
tional pupils in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh classes. There 
is, however, a tendency, due to unemployment, for the devel- 
opment of secondary education to be retarded. Mere quan- 
titative changes, moreover, cannot solve the problem of the 
training of specialists with secondary education; qualitative 
adjustments are needed. The "academic" school, which grew 
up in the colonial period, is surprisingly tenacious, evidence 
that Indian society has not undergone deep-going social 
reconstruction. 

Table 37 



Expansion of Incomplcto Secondary 
Education {a^ 11-14; classes 6th-^h) 





1960/61 


19G5/6S 


196f 


/69 


1973/74 


Pupils 


Enrolment 
(000.000b) 


J 


Enrol mfint 
(OOO.OOOs) 


as 

a V 

Pi o 


Enrolment 
(OOO.OOOs) 


a. 
C " 


Enrolment 
(OOO.OOOs) 


of age group 


Total 
Boys 
Girls 


6.7 

5.07 
1.63 


22.5 
33.2 
11.3 


10.53 
7.68 
2.85 


30.9 

44.2 
17.0 


12.27 

8,7(:. 

3.15 


32.3 

45.4 
18.8 


18.1 
12.19 
5.91 


41.3 

54.3 
27.3 



Source: Fourth Five-Year Plan, p. 355. 

The need to convert schools from preparatory departments 
for would-be entrants to higher education into establishments 
training specialists for work in the economy determined the 
development of the so-called multi-profile schools, whose 

13— 90SS 
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Table 38 



Expansion of Secondary Education (age 14-17; classes dth<llth) 





1965/66 


1968/69 


1973/74 


Fopile 


Enrolment 
(OOO.UOOs) 


Percentage 
of age 
group 


Enrolment 
(000,000s) 


Percentage 
of age 
group 


Enrolment! Percentage 

(OOO.OOOSJ 

'\ group 



Total 5.28 17.0 6.58 19.3 9.69 24.2 

Boys 4.08 25.6 4.95 28.5 7.00 34.3 

Girls 1.20 7.9 1.63 9.8 2.69 13.7 

source: Fourth Five-Year Plan 1069-1974, p. 356. \ 

pupils take the full course of the general school but also 
learn agriculture, crafts, office work, etc. Lack of the neces- 
sary resources, equipment and teaching personnel, however, 
and, to a certain extent, the traditional scorn of physical 
labour, especially among the upper castes, retard reorganisa- 
tion and make these schools unpopular. There were only 
6,128 of them in the sixties (out of 24,017 secondary schools), 
and they only had 540,000 pupils. 

The main requirement of the fourth five-year plan in 
secondary education was to improve teaching standards. Their 
low level means that a significant percentage (in some cases 
up to 40 per cent) do not pass the matriculation examinations. 
This applies particularly to the private schools, of which there 
are still many. Government control of the standard of teach- 
ing in them and of its anus is extremely limited, although 
they usually receive a state grant in some form or other. It 
may be assumed that the reasons for it are to be found both 
in the state's financial difficulties and in the opposition of 
certain conservative circles (caste groups, etc.) who fear that 
nationalised schools would reduce their hold on the younger 
generation. 

Teaching in the secondary schools is mainly in the nation- 
al languages, but English plays a great role. In accordance 
with the amendment to the 1967 Language Act, the Indian 
government proposed drawing up a programme for develop- 
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ing Hindi alongside the other important regional languages 
defined by the Constitution, and the introduction of the 
Three-Language Formula. In states where Hindi is not spoken 
schools must teach three languages: the national language, 
Hindi and English. 

This would seem to be the best solution of the problem 
at the moment, although it gives rise to additional difficulties 
and demands considerable eftort from the already overbur- 
dened schoolchild. As a rule, pupils in most areas do not 
know three languages. 

It must be noted in passing that the development of Hindi, 
and its use in scientific and technical literature is retarded 
by the absence of a co-ordinating centre and by the lack of 
funds for this programme, especially in the states of the 
south. The need to give special training to teachers of seniOF 
classes also gives rise to great difficulties. 

It must also be said that standards of English have fallen 
sharply over the past 20 odd years, which has complicated 
the teaching of a number of subjects in higher education and 
has made the assimilation of scientific and technical litera- 
ture more difficult. And the standard of school instruction 
haa also deteriorated, owing to the lack of qualified teaching 
staff. The conference of university principals, held in April 
1970, decided to use the regional languages for instruction at 
all levels. India's Minister of Education, Dr. Vijendra Rao, 
warned, however, that in considering the continued use of 
English, political or emotional factors should be disregardect 
as English had become, through historical conditions, the sole 
language through which students could receive maximum 
information. Even if the regional language was to be the 
language of instruction, students would still need to use lit- 
erature in English in order to perfect their knowledge. And 
he stressed that tliey did not have the necessary books in 
the regional languages and would hardly be likely to pro- 
duce them in the near future. 

A programme of compulsoiy physical education has been 
introduced in higher primary and secondary schools in nearly 
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At a PT lesson in a Bhilai secondary school 



every state since 1965/66. Within two years some six million 
children were already involved. ITie liducation Coinmi,ssion, 
wliile noting this remarkable success, pointed out that schools 
were not paying due attention to the development of such 
qualities as team spirit and discipline. Physical education les- 
sons, however, acquainted the children with the basic rules 
of sanitation asd hy^ene, a fact of immense importance for 
the struggle to improve living conditions, especially in rural 
localities. 

The fourth five-year plan set, as vital educational tasks, 

the creation of suitable conditions for the teaching of girls 
and also of children in backward areas and communities. 
Measures to develop female education had already been 
envisaged by the first plan. In the 20 years since then the 
number of girl pupils has grown noticeably, but there is still 
a great difference in school attendance by girls and by boys 
(Table 39), which shows that social changes are proceeding 
very slowly in India and that the campaign against religious 
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Students of a women's school in Agra 

and caste prejudices is inadequate. Special programmes arc 
to be drawn up to close the gap, programmes which have to 
take into account the features of the state in which fhey are 
to operate. 

Education of the lowest castes (60 million people) and the 
backward tribes^ (which number almost 40 million) is an 
extremely acute problem. They are spread over the whole 
country, and are behind the majority of the people in level of 
social development. Literacy among them (8.53 per cent) is 
much lower than the average for all India; and in the central 
and southern tribal belts it is lower than in the northern and 
eastern belts. There are especially few literate women, barely 
3 per cent. Additional complications, compared with the rest 
of India, linked with the organisation of schools, attendance, 
the language problem for teachers, the absence of textbooks 
in the tribal languages, and often the lack of a written lan- 
guage, and the shortage of funds for social and cultural 
measures, make it difficult to carry out these aims. 
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Table 39 

Ea^pansion of Girls' Education 





Classes Ist-Bth 


Classes 6th-8tli 


Glasses 9 


th-lith 






Girls 




Girls 




GirlB 


Year 


Total number 
of pupils 
(OOO.OOOs) 


o 

o 

o" 
o 


per cent 




o 
o 
o 

o" 
o 
o 


per cent 


Total number 
or pupils 
(OOO.OOOs) 


(OOO.OOOs) 


per cent 



1950/51 19.15 5.38 28.1 3.12 0.53 17.0 1.26 0.47 13.5 

1960/61 34.99 11.4 32.6 6.7 1.63 24.3 3.03 0.56 18.6 

1965/66 50.47 18.29 36.2 10.53 2.85 27.1 5.28 1.20 22.7 

1968/69 55.48 20.56 37.1 12.27 3.51 28.6 6.58 1.63 24.8 

1973/74 68.58 27.33 39.9 18.10 5.91 32.7 9.69 2.69 27.8 



Sotltce; Fourth Fltw-yeor Pltm, 1966-im, p. 857. 

The development of universal education is closely linked 
with adult education, to which the Government of the Repub- 
lic of India has not paid enough attention, though it has 
proclaimed the need to educate illiterates. The programme of 
so-called social education, adopted in the first years follow- 
ing independence, i.e., the eradication of illiteracy, acquaint- 
ance with the rules of hygiene and health protection, the 
inculcation of the work habits needed to improve the material 
situation, the development of civic pride, and help for citi- 
zens in realising their rights and obligations, etc., has not 
been satisfactorily fulfilled. 

Adult education classes and training centres were started 
only in certain big industrial towns (and in insignificant 
numbers), although the main mass of the population live in 
rural areas. The majority of the teachers in these schools 
and centres worked without pay as the funds needed were 
not made available for this purpose. Attempts were made to 
encourage schoolchildren to teach their parents; prizes were 
awarded to the best "teachers" among the children,^^ but 
sudi m?a5Hrc5 414 not yield tang^iblc results, and the problem 
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was not in fact solved. Over the past decade, moreover, the 
absolute number of illiterates actually rose to 380 million, a 
fact that took the Indian authorities by surprise and natu- 
rally caused uneasiness since the number of pupils in primary 
schools had been constantly growing: there was thus a threat 
to the carrying out of the intended economic transforma- 
tions. 

The fourth five-year plan unfortunately did not envisage 
anything realistic in this area, and most of the work in pro- 
moting functional literacy has been left to private and chari- 
table organisations. The programme for instructing farmers 
was supposedly to cater for only around a million people, 
although it was intended in connection with the extension of 
the television network to set up new adult education centres 
after 1972-1973.22 

The first All-India Conference of Functional Literacy^ held 
in Calcutta in September 1969, and attended by officials from 
state education departments, pro-rectors of universities, 
eminent public figures (including Krishna Menon, Sukumar 
Sen and Aruna Asaf Ali), and representatives of UNESCO 
and the World Federation of Trade Unions, emphasised that, 
despite the considerable overall increase in allocations for 
education, expenditure on social education had only gone up 
50 per cent, and was a mere 0.2 per cent of the total educa- 
tion budget. 

The resolution adopted by the conference recommended 
the formation of teams of volunteer teachers with the aim of 
eradicating illiteracy in town and country, and the education 
of workers at their place of work (the additional expenses 
to be borne by the owners, and partly by the trade unions and 
the workers then ' The conference declared that from 
1979 the right to vote in elections should be extended only 
to literate constituents, so as to do away forever with the 
shameful practice of fingerprinting voters instead of their 
signing the ballot papers. 

Despite the definite progress that has been made in devel- 
oping education and in school building" in independent India, 
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there are still no grounds for regarding tht situation at> 
satisfactory. Above all, one cannot, in any way, i-c,t;ai-d the 
material and technical basis of schools as satisfactory. Iherc 
is an acute need everywhere, and especially in rural areas, 
of school buiklin£(s and cla.s.sroonis (lessons are sometimes 
held in the open air, under trees, and occasionally in premises 
not suitable for the purpose) ; at the same time there is a lack 
of necessary equipment, of blackboards, slates, exercise books 
and textbooks. 

Until recently the publication of textbooks depended on 

private initiative, but now the Ministries of Education of the 
states have taken on responsibility for this. Some states have 
So far only issued textbooks for primary schools, others are 
already catering for secondary schools. The National Coun- 
cil of Educational Research and Training has a programme 
for publishing model textbooks in fifteen subjects for secon- 
dary and vocational schools, and has been instrumental in the 
publication of several books for extra-curricular reading on 
the culture and historical figures of India. The central govern- 
ment looked into the question of using foreign textbooks 
{from Britain, the USA and the USSR) in Indian schools and 
came to a positive decision. Now children in a number ol 
states study chemistry, physics and biology from Soviet text- 
books translated into their national languages. 

The rapid growth in numbers of pupils, in itself a positive 
factor, has seriously complicated the problem of teaching 
cadres. In 1950 there was one teacher to every -^4 pupils (on 
the registers), in 19G0 to every 44, and in IHTO to more 
than 50.-^ To cope with this situation the educational authori- 
ties were forced to lower their requirements as regards teach- 
ers' qualifications,-'' The practice of holding summer training 
courses (Summer Institute) for school and college teachers has 
yielded undoubted benefit, but their possibilities for a coun- 
try like India are extremely limited. 

The very difficult economic position of the people in India, 
particularly that of the rural population, continues to be a 
serious obstacle to development of the school system. The 
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An evening school in Mysore 



employment of children in field work takes them away from 
their studies and has a negative effect on school attendance. 
The Government Education Commission mentioned above 
noted in its report that the backwardness of the school is the 
result in many \v ays of unsolved social and economic prob- 
lems. The White Book of Tamil Nadu, cited by the com- 
mission, also pointed to poverty as a basic cause. A third ol 
the state's parents, the White Book said, could not care less 
whether or not their children went to school, and they were 
sometimes hostile towards school: they had to spend out on 
a uniform and textbooks, not to mention the fact that the 
child could be at honre helping. 

The poverty of the majority of Indian families forces the 
government, with the support of a number of international 
and national private organisations, to endeavour to provide 
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a system of school meals and in some areas to give children 

free breakfasts. 

State aid is also expressed in the increased sums available 
for scholarships and other financial grants and allowances. 
In 1965-1966 this sum had risen by 420 raillion rupees on 
the previous year, and help was given to two million pupils. 
Scholarships are granted by the central government, by the 
state governments, by local authorities, private organisations 
and individuals, and by the school authorities. It was decided 
in principle that the central government would provide 
funds fnv this purpose to higher educational institutions, and 
state governments to schools. In 1966-1967 more than 100,000 
scholarships and grants were paid to members of the lower 
castes and backward tribes, and 7,000 to gifted pupils who 
wished to continue their education. Since 1970 fifty annual 
scholarships have been made available for students being sent 
to study abroad, and 1,250 awards are made to students who 
do the most valuable work on the history of Indian 
culture. 

In some states education in incomplete and complete 
secondary schools is free, namely in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar 
(for girls only), Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore^ Nagaland, 
Orissa (for girls), Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh (for girls). 
This is a great achievement by independent India, and its 
results will bear great fruit in the near future. 

Higher a?id vocational education. India's system of higher 
education consists of xmiversities, colleges (some of which 
belong to the universities), and institutes of various bias, 
status and affiliation. As a result of the government's ener- 
getic measures the number of higher educational institutions 
has increased significantly since independence (Table 40). 

As of January 1, 1972, India had 84 universities, ten insti- 
tutes of university status, and nine institutes of national 
unportance. In 1970-1971 there were 3,112,404 registered 
students, of whom 689,086 (22.1 per cent) were women, 

Higher educational establishments are unevenly distrib- 
uted among Indian states and territories.^^ According to the 
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figures for 1967 there were 12,298 students in Delhi per mil- 
lion inhabitants, 1,920 per million in Orissa, 7,008 in Kerala, 
2,367 in Rajasthan, 4,323 in Mysore, 2,991 in Bihar and 3,747 
in Tamil Nadu. 

The higher education system is rather ponderous in struc- 
ture, and does not fully correspond to modern conditions and 
the needs of development. At present the universities fall 
into three types: 

affiliating universities, which establish curricula, take exam- 
inations and award degrees to graduates of the colleges 
under their control; 

universities that are purely teaching institutions; 
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ExpaA^ii oi. Higher Educaticm hi India 
(1950-1971) 



InstitutlODB 


1950/51 


195fi/B6 


1960/61 


1965/66 


1970/71 


Universities 


27 


33 


45 


64 


84 


Institutes of 












university status 






2 


9 


10 


Colleges, by type 












social and natural 












sciences and 












conuneice 


548 


783 


1,161 


2,002 


2,882* 


ecsineraing and 
tecnnical 


31 


49 


76 


103 


107 


medical 


34 


51 


80 


123 


176** 


agricultural 


16 


24 


37 


54 


57 


veterinary 


7 


14 


18 


20 


23 


law 


22 


27 


40 


70 


91 


teadier ^ning 


36 


75 


125 


193 


258 


physical education 


1 


2 


5 


7 


10 


Total 


722 


1.058 


1>589 


2,645 


4.598 



Source: India. Pocket Book of UnioerBity Education, 1972. p. 87. 
• Incliidiiit,' colleges of Oriental Btudies (22G>, music and tine art <69). 
** IncludlDK coUeges of modem medicine (105), traditioaal Iiidipin medicine 
US), {iharmaDy (5) and nuTBtoi: {d). 
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mixed universities (the majority), which exercise both 
organisational and academic control over their constituent 
colleges. 

There were 206 university coUeg'es in 1970/71, the remain- 
der being either government colleges (684) or private foun- 
dations (2,714);-^^ 

University education in India is controlled by the Univer- 
sity Grants Commission, set up by Act of Parliament in 1956. 
Tlie commission reviews university finance and the organisa- 
tion of study programmes and research, deals with contro- 
versial issues connected vnth. the granting of degrees, 
and advises the government on the opening of new in- 
stitutions. 

In 1970 the commission was partially reorganised with the 
aim of increasing its role in the inanagenieiit of university 
education and its responsibility lor drawing up curricula and 
promoting scientific work in the institutions for which it is 
responsible.^^ 



Table 4 



Enrolment in Universities and Colleges by faculties 



Year 


Total 

enrolment 


Arts 


Natural 
sciences 


Commerce 


Pedagogics 


Engioeer- 

ing & 
technology 


19o0/'51 


396,745 


182,005 


127,168 


34,067 


4,135 


12,094 




(45.9*) 


(32.1) 


(8.6) 


(1.0) 


(3.0) 


1960/61 


1,049,864 


486,228 


302,770 


90,214 


19,005 


45,389 


1965/66 


1,728,733 


706,641 


565,254 


165.283 


33,546 


85,555 


1970/71 


3,112.4041. 1^89, r,ir) 


1 ,034,563 


311,240 


71,585 


105,821 




(41.4^) 


(33.2) 


(10.0) 


(2.3) 


(3.4) 










Table 41 (cominued) 


Year 


Total 
enrolment 


Medicine 


ARricul- 
ture 


Veterinary 


Law 


Others 



1950/51 


396,745 


15,260 


4,744 


1,101 


13,649 


2,522 




(3.9) 


{1.2) 


(0.3) 


(3.4) 


(0.6) 


1960/61 


1,049,864 


35,215 


27,584 


5,385 


27,251 


10,893 


1965/66 


1,728,733 


70,088 


51,190 


6,257 


37,318 


7,641 


1970/71 


3.412.404 


133,833 


87,147 


11,240 


59,135 


8,096 




(4.3) 


(2.8) 


(0.4) 


(1.9) 


(0 3) 



Source: Ifidia. Pocket Boofe of UniverBily Education, lBf2, pp. 112-13. 

' The ggares In brackets lepreaert tbe percentage of t&e total nomber ot 

students. 

By the tradition handed down from the colonial period, the 
universities of India, as indeed the higher educational insti- 
tutions of most Eastern countries, gave education mainly in 
the humanities. Springing from the general needs of exploit- 
ing the enslaved comitry. tlie colonial educational system, 
which, as has already been said, was designed to train offi- 
cials from the propertied classes for the colonial bureaucracy, 
not only did not promote development of the natural and 
technical sciences but even -slowed it down. The British au- 
thorities, interested in keeping India backward, obstructed the 
formation t)f cadres who could have passed this knowledge 
on to the people, and hindered the evolution of a tradition 
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of scientific thinking. The training of specialists in science 
and engineering, moreover (as we have also remarked), calls 
for heavy expenditure, which the British rulers were not 
prepared to spend on the education of Indians. 

It must be said that the national government, too, finds it 
very difficult to produce anything like the resources needed 
to found scientific and engineering institutions of modem 
standard, and the situation has not really changed much in 
the years of independence. As before graduates in the human- 
ities are preferred to those in scientific or technical subjects 
(Table 41), which does not really meet the needs of a young 
developing country. The increase in the numbers of students 
in teaclier training, medical and agricultural colleges is 
obviously inadequate.^ 

The disproportion is fading slowly, and its disappearance 
is retarded, among other things, by the low remuneration of 
graduates in these fields and by lingering caste prejudices. 
Another factor is that most colleges are in private hands 
which prevents the government from controlling the intake 
of students by subject. 

A most serious problem facing Indian universities is that 
of academic standards. The rapid development of science 
and the need to extend the experimental base are making 
higher demands on curricula and teaching standards. Poor 
equipment and shortage of qualified teaching staff, more- 
over, make for dififerences in the standard of teaching in the 
various institutions. The authorities have practically no way 
of checking the state of aff^rs and of orienting the teaching 
in private colleges. The Education Commission's 1966 report 
suggested taking discriminatory measures against those col- 
leges where the standard of teaching was below ave- 
rage. 

The reorganisation of umversity education is unfortunately 
proceeding extremely slowly and, as a consequence, there is 
a certain lag in the development of sdence, and young 
graduates arriving at research institutions are not always as 
well trained as they should be. 
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It would, however, be unfair to ignore the significant rise 
in the scientific standard of the country's leading universities, 
Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Benares and Bangalore, 
which have such world-famous professors, Indian scientists 
who have founded scientific schools in various fi.elds, as Meg- 
nath Saha, Homi Bhabha, Nobel Prize winner Chandrasekar 
R^man, Prasanta Mahalanobis, M. Sahani, H. Santanau, 
1 . Sansadri, Atma Ram, Satendranat Bose, Galyampudi Rao 
and Dr. Vijendra Rao. 

The problem of training engineering cadres arose with 
extreme ui'gency in India immediately after the winning of 
political independence. One of the independent government's 
first acts was the setting up, in 1949, of the All-India Council 
for Technical Education; and the problem was given con- 
siderable attention in the first and second five-year plans. 

In accordance with the decision already adopted in 1946 
to build four basic technological institutes, one each in the 
east, west, north and south of the country, the Indian Insti- 
tute of Technology was founded in Kharagpur in 1951. It 
has several thousand students and 300 to 400 post-graduates, 
and trains engineers in various fields, in particular shipbuild- 
ing, internal combustion engines, geophysics, etc. Later simi- 
lar institutes were opened in Bombay (1958),^ Madras (1959) 
and Kanpur (1960). They were declared State Institutes by 
Act of Parliament, and are responsible, among other things, 
for the retraining of engineering cadres and for conducting 
research in a number of technological subjects. 

The third five-year plan envisaged the founding of 23 
institutes and 94 polytechnics, and in fact 21 institutes, 77 
polytechnics, and 18 women's polytechnics were built. Since 
1963 a big institute has been functioning in New Delhi, which 
has been given the status of the Indian Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Four other institutes for raising the qualifications of 
teachers for polytechnics were founded in Madras, Bhopal, 
Calcutta and Chandigarh. In recent years institutes train- 
ing managers have begim functioning in Calcutta and Ahma- 
dabad, and in ten higher educational establishments manage- 
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ment fac:Liltics have opened. Thus, by the end of the sixties, 
there had been a marked increase in the number of higher 
and secondary technical institutions (Table 42). 



Table 42 

lli^hi^r rechnical Education 
(Engineering and Technology) 



Year 


Institu- 
tions 


SBDctiOQed 
Intake 


Graduates 


Polytech- 
nics 


Sanctioned 
Intake 


Graduates 


1947/48 


38 


2,940 


1 ,270 


53 


3,670 


1,440 


1950/51 


49 


4420 


2,200 


36 


5,900 


2,480 


1951/52 


53 


4.790 


2,690 


89 


6.220 


2,630 


1955/56 


65 


5.890 


4 ,020 


114 


10,480 


4,500 


1956/57 


71 


6.610 


4 ,340 


109 


10,320 


4,100 


1960/61 


102 


13,820 


5,700 


195 


25 ,800 


7,970 


19G1/62 


111 


15,690 


7,030 


210 


27 ,690 


10,970 


1963/64 


118 


20,744 


9,120 


248 


37,822 


12.938 


1965/66 


133 


24,695 


10,282 


274 


48,048 


17,699 


1968/69* 


135 


25,000 


17,800 


278 


47,000 


27,000 


1969/70 


136 


21 ,300 




277 


43,400 


21 ,500 



Sources: L. S. Chandrakand, Technical Education in India Today, p. 4; 

India, a Riferenct Annual, 1971-72, p. 16. 
* Estimated Sgures. 



At the same time research facilities have been provided in 
several institutes. To meet the country's needs in economic 
development, the g:ove]Dment authorities dealing with engi- 
neering and technological education introduced new courses, 
opened faculties that had not previously existed, such as 
aircraft-construction, power engineering, hydroelectric engi- 
neeringj electronics and communications. One of the biggest 
scientific centres, tibe institute at Bangalore, trains cadres to 
work in these and other fields. 

During the fourth five-year plan it was proposed to raise 
the annual intake of institutes to 25,000 and of polytechnics 
to 47,000. In fact, in 1 968; 69, fewer students had been admit- 
ted, a fact explained by the unemployment among graduates 
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with engineering and technical degrees.^^ In 1970 the number 
of specialists with secondary or higher qualifications who 
-were unable to apply their knowledge had reached 1,740,000. 
The fourth plan put the taain accent on raising the standard 
of institute education, reorganising the polytechnics, expand- 
ing post-graduate study and improving the research done in 
educational establishments. 

At present India's system of technical education has a four- 
tiered structure and includes trades or industrial schools, 
polytechnics that award the diploma of secondary technical 
education, institutes, which award their graduates a Badie- 
lor's degree, and post-graduate departments. 

Only graduates with a Bachelor's degree in the relevant 
field are admitted to post-graduate study, which occupies one 
to two years. Those completing this period are awarded a 
Master's Degree, or a similar degree. The degrees of Doctor 
of Science and Doctor of Philosophy are awarded by certain 
scientific centres for original research completed one to three 
years after receiving a Master's Degree. 

The institutes are concerned with training technologists, 
planners and research engineers with broad specialisation. 
Entrants are persons with complete secondary education; the 
course takes four years,, with the exception of agricultural 
higher educational establishments, Whose programme lasts 
three years.^^ 

Education in polytechnics, which have a practical bias, is 
supposed to take three years but the All-India Council for 

Technical Education considered it necessary, in the interests 
of improving the situation, to lengthen the period of industrial 
practice and to extend the study period to four years. This 
was done in some polytechnics, and it was found that it made 
it possible, on the one hand, to raise teaching standards, and 
on the other hand, to train students to teach in vocational 
and technical schools. The work of polytechnics is supervised 
by councils for technical education in the states. 

The need for people with secondary special education in 
industry prompted a decision to set up technical schools for 

14^-3065 
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adolescents (age 14-17). The three-year course of these schools 
gives both a general and a technical education, and makes 
provision for production practice, which is normally under- 
taken in modem enterprises and occupies 55 per cent of 
academic time. 

Work began in 1970 on reorganising technical education 
in order to improve the standard of teaching and bring 
curricula into line with the needs of industrial develop- 
ment. 

Indian universities and higher technical establishments are 
fee-paying institutions. The fees are five to six times higher 
in private establishments than in state institutions, and 
amoimt to 500-600 rupees a year. In an attempt to democra- 
tise the education system, the state reserves a certain number 
of places for the members of the lower castes and the tribal 
people. This privilege, however, often cannot be taken advan- 
tage of as the candidates are not sufficiently prepared for en- 
try. The private colleges, and this includes quite a number of 
technical establishments,^^ do not, as a rule, make any special 
allowance for needy students. 

The development of education is retarded by the prece- 
dence status in separate states. As many institutions are con- 
trolled by the local authorities they often set a quota for 
entrants from other states (5 to 10 per cent), and in some 
cases they simply do not accept such candidates. Most tech- 
nical colleges have very strict rules on student participation 
in various political campaigns, and stem measures, even 
including expulsion, are provided for cases of infringement. 
Quite a few representatives of Indian industrial circles sit 
on the commissions of various kinds that control technical 
education. All this is evidence that the national bourgeoisie 
wishes to maintain its commanding positions among the 
scientific and technical intelligentsia, which is also furthered 
by the system of scholarships paid by large industrial firms. 

Quite a large number of young Indians receive their 
education abroad, mainly in the USA and Britain (around 
15>000 in 1970). Despite the limitations imposed by the 
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government because of the shortage of foreign exchange, 
education abroad has not lost its attraction. 

Solution of the problem of supplying all branches of the 
economy and culture with qualified cadres is complicated 
by the Brain Drain, i.e., the emigration of specialists. Incom- 
plete figures indicated that 2,549 engineers, 830 scientists 
and 338 doctors went to the USA and Canada alone in 1962- 
1967. 

Educational finance. There has been an immense leap in 
educational finance since independence (Table 43). In 1946/47 
expenditure on education was 577 million rupees, which was 
about 1.8 rupees per head; by the end ol the third five-year 
plan the figure was 6,000 million rupees, about 12 rupees per 
head. 

The rate of increase in expenditure on education over the 
first three five-year plans (11.7 per cent) was double that of 
the national income (5.4 per cent). In 1966/67 expenditure 
by the central and state governments was ,'),219 million 
rupees, which was an increase of 12.1 per cent on the pre- 
^ous year. Education is mainly financed from the budgets of 
the states, which spent 4,436 million rupees in 1966/67 (an 
increase of 11.5 per cent); the central government spent 783 
million rupees (an increase of 15.7 per cent). It is difficult 
to determine the expenditure on education by various federal 
enterprises, the ministries of Health, Defence, Communica- 
tions, etc. Allowing for the imperfection of the statistical 
services in a number of Asian countries, including India, 
it is quite possible that the variation in estimates of expen- 
diture on education may be as much as 30-40 per cent. 
According to the UNESCO figures for 1966, the percentage 
of state budget allocations for education was 16.3 for the 
world; 19.65 for Latin America; 14.98 for Africa; and 13 
per cent for Asia. 

The fourth five-year plan provided for an expenditure of 
8,730 million rupees on education.^^' If we compare this with 
the figures for industrially advanced countries we see that 

14" 
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Table 48 

Ezpendibire on Education in India, 1950-1966 





1850/Si 


1956/57 


1960/61 


1965/66 


Total appropriations (mln. 


1.444 


1,897 


3.444 


6,000 


rupees) 


Growth index 


100 


166 


301 


524 


Expenditure on education 










per capita (rupees) 


3.2 


4.8 


7.8 


12.1 


Growth index 


100 


150 


244 


378 


Gross national income (in 








210,000 


current Diices; mln. rupees) 


95,300 


99 ,800 


141,400 


Growth index 


100 


105 


148 


220 


Per capita national income 








424.4 


(rupoes) 


266.5 


255 


325.7 


Growth index 


100 


96 


122 


1S8 


Total expenditure on educa- 










tion as a purcentf^ of 


1.2 


1.9 


2.4 


2.9 


national income 


Growth index 


100 


158 


:iOO 


242 



Source: Report of Educaiion Commltsim (I96i-is66). Education and Naiionci 
DfvJii^mmu Itetlil, 1868, p. 465. 



the USSR, USA and Japan spend more than 6 per cent of 
their national income on education, or twice as much as India 
does. It is practically impossible for India, whose per capita 
national income is only 400 rupees, to increase expenditure 
on education. But it is significant that the per capita expen- 
diture, 12.1 rupees, actually represents only 8 per cent of the 
per capita income of the neediest and poorest groups of the 
population, namely, agricultural workers in the most back- 
ward areas of the country. 

It is quite obvious, moreover, that the need to improve 
the qualitative structure of the labour force, especially in 
connection with the development of production based on 
modern technology, is constantly increasing. There is a ten- 
dency for the disproportion between this need and the actual 
level of the literate population's technical training to deepen. 
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so that it is vitally necessary for developing countries to 
create a situation in which the rate of increase of expenditure 
on education will be higher than the rate of economic growth. 

if !h * 

The advances of science and technology are making the 
conservatism of the Indian education system more and more 
sharply felt. Democratisation, an indispensable condition for 
its development, is coming alaout slowly. As before, second- 
aiy and higher education are hardly accessible to members 
of the lower castes. 

Indian society has not yet been able to reform itself 
psychologically and move from the naive and abstract faith 
in the omnipotence of knowledge to a rational attitude to 
education as a means of training a skilled labour force. The 
attitude that education is a process of accumulating infor- 
mation, which has been handed down from generation to 
generation, cannot satisfy one today, when the flow of infor- 
mation is increasing with incredible speed, and when it just 
as rapidly becomes obsolete. 

The problems of the correlation between the stages of 
education, of the interrelations between the federal and state 
educational authorities on questions of planning,^^ and the 
introduction of universal primary education remain unsolved. 
The fact that all school-age children are not yet provided for 
is particularly alarming, for it means that millions of people 
will remain semi-literate and will not be able to take an 
active part in the country's economic advance. 

The imperfections in the whole education system and its 
non-confnrmity M'ith the needs of econoimc development give 
rise to conflict situations like graduate unemployment, while 
there is a shortage of specialists in a number of new brandhes 
of industry. Pluralism and chaos in the methods of education- 
al management lead to dissipation of extremely limited 
funds, so that one can hardly regard the opening of new 
imiversities as relevant to the situation. 
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Teaching staf^s in the main are marked by extreme con- 
servatism and unwillingness to reorganise education, or to 
put the accent on developing students' abilities, or on cul- 
tivating habits of independent thinking in them. Modern 
metliods are hardly used at any of the stages of education. 
India's educational reform is planned for a long period, which 
means that the problem of the quality of teacliing standards 
has been shelved for at least: ten years, True, the tact that 
many people with secondary and higher qualifications cannot 
apply their abilities in practice may improve the supply of 
teachers for secondary schools, but only if the system of 
teachers* remuneration is altered. ^'^ The recommendations of 
the Education Commission were directed to introducing a 
uniform pay scale for all teachers with the same qualifica- 
tions, but solution of this enormous task is held up by lack 
of funds. 

Educational development is also hampered by the language 
problem, which has, to some extent, cancelled out the quan- 
titative gains made. 

All we have said points to the serious situation in the 
Indian public ediication system. Social and economic condi- 
tions, in particular the multi-structural nature of the economy, 
limit the possibilities of objective, all-round planning and 
evaluation of the country's development prospects. The 
events of 1971, with the victory of the Left forces in the 
elections, gave grounds to hope for the success of social 
reforms and, consequently, that the pace of social and ctd- 
tural change will increase. The application of the advances 
of the scientific and technological revolution (the extension 
of modem management methods to education) is one of the 
potential vrays of improving its condition along the lines of 
unifying, standardising and democratising the education sys- 
tem, along with long-term planning at all levels and the 
creation of national scientific schools. 

The Communist Party of India consistently advocates 
implementation of these aims. Its Programme, adopted at 
its Seventh Congress (Bombay, December 1964), stressed the 
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importance of introducing compulsory free school education 
and of improving teaching standards. In 1971 the CPI pro- 
posed in Parliament a complete re-examination of the exist- 
ing system of education, with the aim of strengthening it'^ 
secular character and technical bias, of granting students the 
right to take part in the administration of higher educational 
establishments, of increasing funds for scientific and technical 
development, of linking research planning with the needs of 
economic development, of eliminating bureaucracy in sd^- 
tific institutions and of ensuring democratisation of their 
management on the basis of autonomy. 

Scientific Development 

The history of Indian science goes far back into antiquity. 
Surviving ancient manuscripts provide evidence of tiie 
outstanding achievements of Indian scholars in mathemat- 
ics, astronomy, medicine, philosophy and other fields; but 
in the Middle Ages there was a general decline in Indian 
science and scholarship linked with foreign invasions. 

In the period of colonial domination the development of 
scientific thought was retarded by the British authorities. 
The first scientific society, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
founded at the end of the eighteenth century, was restricted 
in the initial period of its activity to Britishers alone. Only 
in the nineteenth century were Indians admitted to mem- 
bership. At the turn of the twentieth century research centres 
developed in Calcutta, Bombay, Poona, Madras and Delhi, 
and later, in Bangalore and Benares. 

After political independence was gained, attempts were 
made to link scientific development with the country's plans 
for economic development, and already existing and newly- 
founded bodies were oriented on this, namely, the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, 
the Indian Council of Medical Research, the Defence Re- 
search and Development Organisation, etc. A special Act of 
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Parliament in 1958 defined government policy in the field 
of science, and proposed the followini;- main tasks: 

"To foster, promote and sustain, hy all appropriate means, 
the cultivation of . . . scientific research. . . . 

"To ensure an adequate supply, within the country, of 
research scientists of tiie highest quality, and to recognise 
their work as an important component of the strength of 
the nation. 

'To . . . initiate . . . programmes for the training of sden- 
tific and technical personnel, on a scale adequate to fulfil the 
country's needs in science and education, agriculture and 
industry, and defence."*' 

Despite such clearly formulated goals the opinion is still 
rife in government circles that it is better to import the 
results of sdcntific research. "Yet very few political leaders/' 
wrote the eminent Indian scientist M. S. Jyengar, "have 
realised the liberating role of science. At the best they con-r 
sider it a luxury. Even in a country like India, when it 
comes to a financial cut, the first victim is science.''^^ 

Nevertheless, one must note some success in the organisa- 
tion of scientific research and the broadening of its scope, 
which is expressed above all in extension of the network of 
centres under the Council of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search.39 It co-ordinates the work of many scientific institu- 
tions, and also supports and finances research projects in the 
universities and other higher educational establishments. 
By the end of the sixties it controlled 35 national laborato- 
ries, institutes and museums in various fields, including the 
recently completed, well-equipped oceanographic, geophysical 
and oil institutes. The Prime Minister is ex officio tiie Pre- 
sident of the Council. 

Research into the peaceful use of atomic energy is guided 
by a special commission with the Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre in Trombay working under its guidance. The latter 
has played a major role in developing theoretical and applied 
research, and it took an active part in India's first nuclear 
explosion in 1974. About 60 medical establishments 
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use radio-isotopes produced by the Centre. The Atomic 
Energy Commission also controls the processing of the 
deposits of radioactive ores in Bihar, Kerala and Tamil 
Nadu. India's first atomic power station was commissioned in 
Tarapore (Maharashtra) in 1969, and power stations were 
being built in Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu. The Commission 
also controls the work of the Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research (Bombay), the Saha Institute of Nuclear Physics 
(Calcutta), a physical research laboratory (Ahmadabad), a 
high-altitude station for studying cosmic rays (Kashmir), a 
radio astronomy centre, a rocket station and a space research 
centre. India launched her first meteorological research rocket 
early in 1973 and intends launching a communications satel- 
lite by 1977. The long-term nuclear energy development 
programme provides for the building of heavy water reactors 
and improvement of the technology of enriching uranium ore. 

Several scientific institutions have been opened under the 
programme of agricultural and irrigation development. The 
Indian Council of Agricultiwal Re.'^carch co-ordinates the 
work of thirty leading government institutes and laboratdries 
in the fields of agronomic science and fisheries. In addition 
it controls research institutes specialising in the growing 
tobacco, jute, cotton, coco palms, etc. 

The Council of Medical Research, which comes under the 
Ministry of Health and Family Planning, controls scientific 
institutes and laboratories of national importance, including 
the Cholera Research Centre (Calcutta), the Blood Group 
Reference Centre (Bombay), the Chemotherapy Centre (Mad- 
ras), the School of Tropical Medicine (Calcutta), the Central 
Family Planning Institute (New Delhi) and the Haffkine 
Institute (Bombay). The Council's job is to unite the efforts 
of all scientific workers in the medical field and to supply 
them with the needed information. It is also responsible for 
disseminating medical knowledge. In 1956 the All-India 
Institute of Medical Sciences (New Delhi) was founded, 
which controls hospitals and colleges; some of its department.^ 
are linked with the biggest research institutions in the world. 
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Atomic Research Centre in Trombay (Bombay) 



TKe botanical, zoological and geological services have 
major scientific institutions: the Calcutta Botanical Gardens 
and r^onal botanical centres in Dehra Dun, Coimbatore, 
Poena, AllaKabad and Shillong-. The staff of the Geological 
Institute and its eight regional branches are working on 
compiling a geological map of India. 

Basic research in the natural sciences is carried out in the 
universities according to plans controlled by the University 
Grants Commission, They also train scientific cadres. In 
recent years various Indian universities created some 30 cen- 
tres for training scientific workers; in Delhi, for example, 
theoretical physicists and astrophysicists are trained, in Mad- 
ras biopliysicists, and in Bangalore biochemists. 

At the end of the sixties the universities had a total of 
11,500 research workers and 117,000 post-graduate students. 

In 1970, with the aim of promoting the development of 
natural sciences, advising the government on science plan- 
ning and increasing the number of scientific publications, the 
Indian National Science Academy was founded. 
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Atomic reactor 

Much attention is paid, as before, to the humanities. The 
Indian archaeological service occupies an important place in 
the system of scientific institutions, and finances excavations 
within India. Indian anthropologists and historians have solid 
work to their credit. The acuteness of the language problem 
as led to the publication of quite a number of works on 
linguistics, both by the universities and by special institutions 
like the Central Institute of Indian Languages in Mysore. 
The government supports and guides the work of the Na- 
tional Academy of Letters, the Academy of Indian Music, 
Dance and Drama and the Academy of Art/*** 

There h^ been a marked increase in government alloca- 
tions for research. And individual institutes, of which the 
largest are the Bose Institute in Calcutta (physics, chemistry, 
physiology, genetics and microbiology), the Indian Institute 
of Science in Bangalore and the Institute for Indus- 
trial Research in Delhi, are financed jointly by private and 
governmental organisations (Table 44). 
I India has many ftmctioniag scientific societieSi academies 
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Outlay and Expenditure on Scientific 
Kesearch (mln. rupees) 



TabU 44 



Period 


Budget 
appropmtlHis 


Additional* 
appropriations 


Total 


Third KTO-Year 








Flan 


714.9 


730 


1,444.9 


1966-1969 


471.5 


834.4 


l>305.g 


1969-1974 


1.402.6 


1.S83.2 


3»385.8 



Source: Fourth Five-Ymr Plan, 1969.1974, p. 381. 

• Pimdfl allotted both by goremmmt and private organlBatlona (or spedBc 
projects. 



and associations that bring together scientists and scholars 

in given fields. As they do not possess the funds needed to 
promote research, they are limited to holding conferences 
and symposiums and publishing scientific literature. The 
biggest society is the Indian Scientific Congress. It has 
annual sessions to which foreign scientists are also invited. 

There is no doubt that the development of science is 
directly dependent on the consistency and thoroughness of 
social transformations and on the scale of the capital invest- 
ment put into it. There is also no doubt that the rates of 
economic growth are both directly and indirectly linked 
with the state of affairs in science: directly, in application 
of the results of researdi, and indirectly, in the changing 
of methods of management and control. 

The system of scientific institutions, splintered and hier- 
archical, and the standard of science m India, nevertheless, 
cannot be said to be satisfactory, and this is heard more 
and more often from Indian scientific opinion. Homi Bhabha, 
for example, noted (hat "absence of the necessary system 
of management was more a hindrance to the progress of 
science and technology than was the shortage of scientists 
and technicians". The administrative structure, designed 
with insuffident forethought, according to Bhabha, low^ed 
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Nijtrition Rese^ch Institute in Mysore 

the effectiveness of the activity of scientific and technical 

workers.^^ 

"The tradition of science is not yet strong in India," wrote 
Prof. P. G. Mahalanobis. "There is no critical appraisal of 
scientific research. Most of the work is essentially imitative. 
Some competent work is being done, but not much research 
of high quality. Less than 10 per cent of the R&D expen- 
diture is being incurred in industrial enterprises in India 
in comparison with about 75 per cent in USA and 65 per 
cent in UK and Japan. A very large part of the research 
and development which is done in Government agencies or 
under direct Government control, has little connection with 
production. The present deplorable situation is due essen- 
tially to institutional deficiencies and rigidities. "^^ 

Another obstacle Is the lack of attention to fundamental 
theoretical research, which leads, in addition, to the most 
talented young people leaving India to work in laboratories 
in capitalist countries (mainly in the USA and Britain). 

In recent years the Indian Government has been paying 
. more attention to these problems. In her opening speech at 
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the UNESCO Conference in Delhi in 1968 Indira Gandhi 
stressed the leading role of the state in the development of 
a country's science. "But the experience in Asia," she said, 
"is that unless governments themselves are committed to 
economic growth, such growth is slow to come. ... It is now 
our endeavour to rationalise the structure of Indian science 
and to relate it more closely with the processes of planning 
and development. We must have a policy for science' and 
equally 'science in policy'."^ 

The Government welcomes contacts between Indian and 
foreign scientists; and links between the scientific institu- 
tions of India and the Soviet Union are being specially 
strengthened. Exchange of information and visits by delega- 
tions from each country to the various scientific conferences 
of the other have become normal events. The USSR Aca- 
demy of Sciences juS playing a major part in stimulating 
Soviet-Indian sdenti&c relations. 



Mass Media 

The first Indian newspaper, the Bengal Gazette, appeared 
on January 29, 1780, in Calcutta, As it was intended for 
the employees of the East India Company, it was published 
in English. Only in I8I8 did a newspaper come out in 
Bengali, Samackar Darpan. In the 18303 and 1840s, despite 
the obstacles created by the colonial authorities, the number 
of publications in local languages increased, which had great 
significance in spreading the ideas of the national libera- 
tion movement. 

After independence the mass media took on a much 
greater role. According to official figures, 10,331 different 
newspapers, magazines and bulletins were published in 
India in 1969 in the main Indian languages, and also in 
English, Chinese, Portuguese and French (Table 45), in- 
cluding 646 daily newspapers (total circulation 6,600,000), 
2,697 weeklies, and 3,772 monthlies. Formally, most of them 
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belong to private individuals, but as a rule they are con- 
trolled by big monopoly capital. The most important pub- 
lishing centres for newspapers and periodicEds are Delhi 
(1,016 titles), Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Trivandrum, My- 
sore, Benares and Hyderabad. A peculiarity of the press is 
that there are no all-India organs, whidi also applies to 
the English-language newspapers like the Times of India 
and Statesman. 

A national bibliographical centre was founded in 1954 
(attached to the National Library in Calcutta), but as yet 
statistical material on book production is not published 
regularly. Far from complete data suggest that 13,094 book 
and brochure titles were published in 1965, 12,123 in 1966, 
and 13,614 in 1971, of which about 40 per cent were in 
English.'''' The biggest publishing houses are located in Bom- 
bay, Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Benares, Poona and Hyderabad. 



7'able 45 

Number oj Newspapers and Magazines 
(by Language) in 1969 



Language 


Number 
o( titles 


Total 
circula- 
tion 
(00 OS) 


Language 


Number 
of titles 


Total 
circula 

tion 
(000a) 


Hindi 


2,508 


4,187 


Kaanada 


224 


580 


English 


2,123 


5,551 


Punjabi 


222 


27G 


Urdu 


886 


1,149 


Oriya 


100 


138 


Bengali 


655 


1,229 


Sindhi 


67 


103 


Marat hi 


622 


1,365 


Sanskrit 


28 


5 


Gujarat! 


561 


1,529 


Assamese 


35 


885 


Tamil 


440 


2,489 


Others 


1,095 


799 


Telugu 


321 


735 








Malayalam 


394 


1.567 


Total 


10.331 


22.587 


Sourse: Ivdia, 1970, p. 149. 











At the end of the sixties governmental organisations sugr 
gcsted paying special attention to the publication of books 
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for children and young people and to a cheap mass library;^ 
To this end a National Publishing House was founded and 
it receives large government subsidies. A series of books 
lor children, calkd the "Nehru Series", in honour of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, is being issued in large printings in the 
main languages of India. One of its purposes is to promote 
the idea of national integration. Leading scientists, writers 
and artists are involved in the venture. Its success prompted 
the publication of other series aimed at a very broad reader- 
ship. 

The first of these, "India— Country and People", aims at 
giving a most comprehensive idea of life in India. The 
"Biographical Series" aims at acquainting readers with the 
lives of eminent figures of Indian culture. The "Indian 
Youth Library" publishes books about the most important 
events in history and modem times, and up-to-date material 
on the achievements of world science and technology. The 
World Book Fair held in New Delhi in 19^72 helped promote 
interest in books. 

- The development of Indian publishing is being held up 
by the shortage of paper for the country's printing indus- 
try. According to UNESCO data per capita paper consump- 
tion was 0.7 kilograms in 1967, against 1.3 kilograms in 
Ceylon, 12.2 kilograms in Japan, 4.2 kilograms in Argentina 
and 24.5 kilograms in Canada. 

After the achievement of independence the Press Trust 
of India was founded as a press agency with an extensive 
network of correspondents at home and abroad. In addition 
to It there are six other press agencies, of which the Hindu- 
stan Samachar issues information in Indian languages, and 
the Samachar Bharati and United News of India"^ have 
agreements with the biggest international agencies. 

India has 48 radio stations broadcasting in all the re- 
gional languages and in the principal dialects (more than 
80). All-India Radio's programmes include news, talks, 
discussions, music, literary programmes, children's pro- 
grammes, village broadcasts, general educational pro- 
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grammes for schoolchildren and special broadcasts for 
students. Commercial broadcasting (from Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras and Delhi) allots much time to advertising. Con- 
siderable time is also given to the programme for Indians 
abroad. 

1 According to incomplete figures, there were nearly eight 

million radio sets in the country in 1967. In its concern 
for rural radio the central government subsidised extension 
of the radio relay network. It is also intended to use the 
relay network for a series of broadcasts on the functional 
literacy programme and to improve the standard of know- 
ledge among various categories of people. 

The first television broadcast in India was made in 1959, 
but television has not made marked progress since then. At 
the time of writing there were two tdevision centres, in 
Delhi and in Bombay, and plans to open more by 1976 in 
Madras, Calcutta, and either in Kanpur or in Lucknow. It 
was also planned to build a series of relay stations for 
general educational telecasts, and to build up a domestic 
television industry. At the time of writing there were some 
25,000 TV sets in the country, but their high cost (almost 
1,000 rupees) considerably hinders their becoming common. 

India is a major film producer. Films are made in 12 
local languages, and are an important export item. In 
production of full-length feature films (about 350 a year) 
India is second in the world after Japan. She also produces 
many popular science and advertising films, and about 150 
shorts a day (newsreels and documentaries), which play a 
certain role in the development of education. 



Health Protection 

Until the very end of the nineteenth century the admi- 
nistrative apparatus of British India had no health depart- 
ment. The harsh living conditions of the native population, 
who were systematically starved and heavily exploited, the 
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absence of even the most elementary domestic cohorts 
and the terrifyingly insanitary conditions gave rise to m&ss 
epidemics and the death of hundreds of thousands of people. 
Frightened by the prospect of losing considerable numbers 
of working hands, the British eventually got round to taking 
measures of a sort. Several institutions for studying and 
treating tropical and epidemic diseases were founded in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, but in a haphazard 
way. 

During the upsurge of the national liberation movement, 
progressive Indians tried to draw attention to the problem 
of combating disease, insanitary conditions and harmful 
customs (child marriages, etc.). "Some of the [Indian] na- 
tional habits," wrote Mahatma Gandhi, "are bad beyond 
description, and yet so ingrained as to defy all human 
effort. Wherever I go this insanitation obtrudes itself upon 
my gaze in some shape or olher."^^ 

Hie efforts of Indian patriots naturally could not make 
a radical change in the situation. On the eve of independ- 
ence only a part of the urban population had in fact been 
provided with preventive and therapeutic aid. ITie vast 
mass of the rural population remained outside the scope of 
the medical service. 

Despite the inadequacy the statistics available to the 
author they still give some idea of the condition of medical 
care in South Asian countries before the Second World War 
(Table 46). 

Immediately after 1947 India was faced with the task 
of finding the right road to social development. The utter 
neglect of these problems by the colonial authorities, the 
features of social and psychological relationships, the age- 
old burden of caste limitations and financial difficulties 
prevented rapid solution of health problems/'^ 

During the first years after independence the high birth 
rate of the previous hundred years, which was close to ilie 
physiological maximum, continued: but until the end of 
the forties it was balanced by a high death rate. There 
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followed a steep fall in the latter, partly as a result of the 
discovery and use of antibiotics. This situation led to a 

Table 46 



Numbras Physicians and Hospital Beds per 
100,000 



Country 


Year 


FhysioisiiB 


Hospital beds 


India (undivided) 


1940 


' 10 


30* 


Netherlands Indies 


1938 


1.7 


90 


Burma 


1937 


9.7 


62** 


Thailand 


1940 


1.3-2.0 


17-20 


Ceylon 


1038 


15.9 


200 



Source: Gunnar Myrdal, Asian Diama, 1968, Vol. ID, p. ICOft. 
* A liberal estimate- 
** GoTernment service only. 

great increase of population and gave rise to additional 
social and economic problems. For all that the death rate 
in India is much higher than in developed countries: 
in Japan it is 7,6 for example, and in the USSR 7.1 (the 
lowest in the world). Infant mortality (in the first year) 
is especially high, at about 150 (31 in Japan, 22 in iiritain, 
26 in the USA). 

One of the first measures taken hy the government of 
sovereign India was to set up a modern health service, al- 
though the funds available did not meet even the minimum 
essentials. Nevertheless, by 1961 the percentage of illnesses 
had fallen sharply, the network of medical establishments 
had been extended, the number of medical workers increased, 
and a basis had been laid permitting hopes of radical 
changes in the health system. The figures on expectation of 
life also give an idea of the progress made in this area. 
Whereas the average expectation of life of men was 32..^ 
years and that of women 31.7 in 1941-1950, in 1966-1970 
it was 53.2 and 51.9 respectively.^^ 

The system of medical care is headed by the Ministry 
of Health, Family Planning and Urban Development. Its 
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functions include co-ordination of the efforts of state health 
bodies, training of medical personnel, medical research and 
the manufacture of medicines, Local departments are re- 
sponsible for all treatment and preventive work in the states 
and union territories.'^ 

In the national scheme the basic unit of the health service 
is to be the Primary Health Centre, linked to community 
development centres and including a hospital, laboratory 
and other facilities. Health centres are expected to act as 
strongpoints for disseminating propaganda on sanitation and 
hygiene, to help vaccinate the population, to implement the 
government's programme for eradicating epidemic diseases 
and to organise water supply. Tliey are assigned a major 
role in improving medical standards among tribal peoples 
and lower castes, which arc the most backward sections of 
Indian society. The Articles of the Constitution on priority 
attention to the needs of these groups by state governments, 
it must be noted, arc not being carried out satisfactorily. 

To finance the Health Centres, it was proposed to levy 
local taxes, the proceeds of which were to go to their main- 
tenance. 

Despite the efforts of governmental organisations, they 
did not succeed in altering the situation in public health 
during the first three five-year plans. In 1969 it was esti- 
mated that around fifty million people lacked medical aid 
of any kind, that 119,000 out of 560,000 villages did not 
have water fit to drink. There was an acute shortage of 
medium-level medical workers, the ratio being one to every 
five senior workers. Caste prejudices have complicated the 
recruitment of low-qualified personnel. -'^ 

At the beginning of the fourth five-year plan the situa- 
tion in individual states and in the union territories varied 
considerably (Tabic 47). The position was worst in the 
densely populated states like Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and 
Orissa; and these are the places, incidentally, where epidem- 
ic diseases are most often registered. 

Having made a sober study of the situation, the Indian 
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Medical dicck-up in a rural health centre 



Government planned to double expenditure on health in 
comparison with the third five-year plan (Table 48). 
Perhaps, for the first time since independence a programme 
was envisaged that, if implemented, could wipe out the 
consequences of colonial domination. The increase in the 
number of hospitals and of qualified medical staff in the 
health centres, and the close contact between them and the 
local administration should improve the public medical 
service and make it possible to wage national health 
campaigns. It was supposed that, by 1976, one doctor would 
be serving 4,300 people; and it was intended to expand tlic 
training of medium-level medical personnel considerably 
and to organise medical training at the health centres for 
healers, midwives and others practising folk medicine 
(Table 49). , " - 
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A social insurance scheme is being introduced, thougli on 
a very limited scale, and the main burden of the cost of 
treatment is borne by the patients themselves, only the very 
poorest being absolved from paying. 

Among the tasks set before the health service by the 
government, a central one is the struggle against epidemics 
and dangerous diseases, above all that terrible legacy of the 
colonial regime, tuberculosis. In the 1940s mortality from 
tuberculosis was 15-20 per cent of the overall figure. A 
broad anti-TB campaign was begun in 1948. with more 
than 200 million people being examined in around ten years. 
Matters were extremely complicated by the fact that many 
Indians think tuberculosis is an "cvir" disease which must 
be concealed from strangers. Investigations showed that 
between seven and thirty people per thousand (according to 
area) had an active form of tuberculosis, that villages and 
small towns had a higher percentage of TB cases, and that 
it was more common in men than in women. The highest 
numbers of cases were registered in Kerala, Maharashtra, 
Tamil Nadu, West Bengal, and Uttar Pradesh, which is very 
closely linked \^th the bad sodal and living conditions 
in those areas. 

At the time of writing ten Indian universities were train- 
ing phthisiologists. World Health Organisation aided in 
founding the National Tuberculosis Institute in Bangalore. 
There were .'502 functioning TB clinics, 195 of which had 
been recently built and had modern equipment. 

The fourth five-year plan envisaged further expansion of 
the country's biggest chemo therapeutic centre in Madras, and 
the tuberculosis research institution in Madanapal, and the 
setting up of 17 demonstration and training centres in var- 
ious states, which would be responsible for providing 
refresher courses for personnel and carrying out propa- 
ganda among the people (Table 50). 

There is no doubt that the efforts of the health service 
and of international organisations have yielded quite good 
results. But the reduction of illness depends not only on 
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Table 48 



Health Finance, 196M974 (mln. rupees) 



Expenditure 



Year 



by central 
government 



by state 
gOTemments 



by miou 
tenltorles 



central- 
ised 
finance 



total 



1961-1966 148.3 1,932.4 123.3 54.6 2,258.6 

1966-1969 167.6 1,052.4 69.7 111.4 1,401.1 

1969-1974 535.0 1,857.5 192.8 1,765.0 4,350.3 

Source: FovTtk Five-Year Plan 1989-1974. p.386. 



Table 49 



Health Service in 1960-1974 





1S60/61 


1965/66 


1968/69 


£973/74 


Primary Health 










Centres 


2,800 


4,631 


4,919 


5,427 


Medical colleges, number 


57 


87 


93 


103 


Annual admissions 


5,800 


10,520 


11,500 


13,000 


Dental colleges, number 
Annual admissions 


10 


13 


15 


15 


281 


506 


586 


800 


Hospital beds 


185,600 


240,100 


255,700 


281.600 


Physicians 


70,000 


86.000 


102,520 


137,930 


Nurses 


27,000 


45,000 


61,000 


88,000 


Midwives 


19,900 


36,000 


48,000 


70.000 


Source: Fourth Five-Tear Plan I9&>'l9ii. 


p. 396. 







purely medical measures, but also on improvement of nutri- 
tional standards. The figures on the consumption of various 
food products show how backward India is in this respect 
(Table ;51}.'"'^ The carrying out of a successful anti-TB cam- 
paign is also hampered by the low level of domestic hygiene, 
bad sanitation and the actual absence of any labour safety 
measures in many industrial enterprises, especially private 
ones. 
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Dynamics of malaria cases in India (mln.), 
19M-1966 



Decisive measures have also been taken to combat ma- 
laria. Througk mass use of medicines and chemicals (mainly 
DD""!} malaria has been cut back from 75 million cases in 
1952/53 to 10 million in 1960/61, and 200,000 in 1967, It 
is expected to have this disease completely stamped out by 
1975-1976. Prophylactic work is entrusted to the local autho- 
rities, who dispose of 39,32') anti-malaria stations- These 
stations admittedly are quite poorly equipped, but still they 
cao carry but preventive measures and give treatment. In 
addition six regional centres have been set up, which co- 
ordinate anti-malaria work in Baroda, Bangalore, Hyde- 



The Tuberculosis Seivice, 19tit)-1974 



Clinics 

Demonstration 
and training 
centres 

Isolation Jjeds 



1960/61 
220 

10 

26.500 



427 

15 
35,000 



502 

15 
35,000 



Table SO 

1973/74 
582 

17 

37.500 



Source: Fourth Hve-Year Plan, p. 396. 
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rabad, Shillong, Lucknow and Bhuwancswar. Responsibility 
for research, training and relresher courses rests with the 
National Institute of Communicable Diseases. 
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Economic losses incuiTed by malaria in India 
(mln. rupees), 1933-1966 



Table 51 

Current Leve] ol Consumplion of Food Products 
ferams per person p«f day) 



Product 


In India 


Average 
tliroughout 
the world 


Cereals 


375 


370 


Starch-containing root-crops 


30 


227 


Sugar 


45 


47 


Beans and :wl.~ 


65 


42 


Vegetables and IraiL 


80 


227 


Meat 


4 


67 


Fish 


7 


27 


Eggs 


1 


12 


Milk and milk products (except butter) 


140 


228 


Animal fats and vegetable oils 


11 


22 


Total calories 


1,970 


2.420 



sourcii: P. V. Sukhatme, Feeding India's Groioing Miltians, Asia Piibjisbing 
Ilouce, 1965. p. 79- 
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The fight against plague, cholera and smallpox remains a 
most serious problem. Epidemics of plague were constant 
occurrences in colonial India despite the fact that certain 
measures were taken by the British authorities against 
umahamara (the "big death", as it is called in Uttar 
Pradesh). 

The following, far from complete, figures of deaths from 
plague and cholera give an idea of the scale of these calam- 
ities in the past (in thousands):^ 





From plagne 


Prom cholera 


1915 


434 


430 


1925 


118 


116 


1930 


25 


337 


1935 


29 


223 


1940 


20 


103 


1945 


44 


317 


1949 


11 


51 



Today India has none of the so-called catastrophic epide- 
mics^' which used to carry ofF millions in the nineteenth 
century, but the difseaye.s are still fairly common. Though the 
Indian Health Servicc^^ has achieved much against plague 
in the past 15 years (it having been practically wiped out 
in the towns), the disease has not yet disappeared in some 
states (Uttar Pradesh, Mysore and Tamil Nadu), and the 
inexorable statistics record new cases every year. In 1969 
who's committee for tlie fight against plague called on all 
national health services to concentrate efforts on stamping 
out plague and to improve exchange of information on the 
disease in humans and animals in order to prevent mass 
outbreaks. 

The areas where cholera is most common are West Bengal, 

Uttar Pradesh, Orissa, Maharashtra and Mysore. During the 
epidemics in 1953, 1957-1958 and 1966, 141,000 deaths were 
registered; in 1968 there were 20,749 cases, 3,353 with a 
fatal outcome. There would seem to be a number of reasons 
for periodic outbreaks of cholera, in particular the fact that 
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necessary measures are not taken in densely populated areas, 
but the main reason must be seen to be the xmsatisfactory 
organisation of water supply, and lack of the most elemen- 
tary habits of hygiene among the population. The author 
had the chance, in 1969 and again in 1970, to see how 
thousands of believers crowded into the murky water of a 
channel of the Ganges in Calcutta, seemingly heavy with 
mud and refuse, and rinsed their mouths with it. It is doubt- 
less only the selfless toil of doctors that saves this city from 
perpetual epidemic. 

At the time of writing there were five institutes producing 
cholera serum (in quantities sufficient to meet the country's 
needs), but 100 per cent vaccination of the population en- 
counters serious difficulties, linked not only with the shortage 
of medical workers but also with causes of a sodal and 
religious nature. It would be relevant to recall the episode 
in Phanishwarnatha Renu's novel The Dirty Coverlet, which 
deals with a cholera epidemic in North India in the 1940s. 
Doctors were inoculating the inhabitants of a village. For 
this and medicine it was necessary to pay a sizeable sum: 
50 rupees. The father of a girl sick with cholera could only 
get the money together by selling his bullocks, but he could 
not bring himself to part with them. "If the girl is fated to 
live," he comforted himself, "she will survive without medi- 
cines." 

When the doctor sent a sanitary inspector to disinfect the 
wells the villagers blocked his way, "The doctor wants to 
infect our village," they shouted. "You tell him: we're no 
fools, we too can see what's going on.''^'^ Ignorance, unfortu- 
nately, continues today to obstruct the implementation of 
many sanitary measures. 

A witness nearer to our own times, the French writer 
Pierre Gascar, who was sent by WHO in 1956-1957 to visit 
a number of African and Asian countries, including India, 
wrote a book about it, Voyage chez les vivants. 

"Some time ago in Allahabad," he wrote, "it was decided 
to give cholera vaccinations to a million pilgrims who were 
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to take part in a religious festival. The city's authorities, 
businessmen and merdiants had invested large sums in 
providing facilities for the pilgrims. When the latter learnt 
that they would have to undergo a cholera vaccination most 
of the pilgrims refused to go to Allahabad. It was a real 
financial disaster for the city. Last year (1955) the sanitary 
rules were relaxed, and vaccination was made voluntary. 
The pilgrims flooded into the town. Cholera broke out and 
took three hundred Uves."^'^ 

There arc no grounds for thinking that the situation today 
has altered radically, since the deadline set by the govern- 
ment for the final wiping out of cholera, 1972, was not 
met. 

The campaign against smallpox waged with the help of 
international organisations and of a number of countries, 

has had very definite results, tJiough the number of cases 
recorded each year is still considerable. In 1966, according 
to WHO, 32,616 cases were registered. Today 80 per cent of 
the population receive systematic vaccinations, and four cen- 
tres (Madras, Hyderabad, Belgaum, and Patwadangar) 
]iroduce smallpox vaccine of international standard. 

The fourth five-year plan set the aim of vaccinating all 
new-born babies and revaccinating the inhabitants, mainly 
of the traditional smallpox areas, at three-year in- 
tervals. 

That could only be achieved if accompanied with a great 
explanatory, educational campaign; the idea that smallpox 
is a sign of favour from the goddess Kali still prevails 
among the backward section of the population. A crowd 
of admiring neighbours will often throw themselves on a 
smallpox victim, and sometimes whole villages will refuse 
vaccinations so as not to offend the goddess. 

The USSR is playing an important part in the WHO 
programme to stamp out smallpox. Between 1967 and 1970 
the USSR donated 75 million doses of vaccine to World 
Health Organisation; and another 75 million, doses were 
supplied in 1971-1973.^8 
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A national programme to fight leprosy was instituted in 
1955. There are no accurate figures of the numbers of lepers, 
but experts estimate that there are some 2,500,000, 20 per 
cent of whom suffer from the acute form, but as a rule are 
not isolated from the rest of the population. Most lepers 
are in Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh^ but they arc 
also to be found in Orissa, Bihar, Mysore and West 
Bengal. 

ITlie first voluntary organisation in India to combat leprosy 

was the Mission to I^cpers, founded a century ago in 1S75, 
and it continues its noble work today along with the Gandhi 
Memorial Fund and the Rama Krishna Mission. There are 
now, at the time of writing, 182 control stations, 1,035 
leprosy points in primary health centres, and special dispen- 
saries and hospitals. Medical and administrative staff are 
trained by the Central Leprosy Research Institute in Madras 
and the All-India Centre for Training of Doctors at 
Nagpur, and medium-level personnel are graduated frooa 
ten centres in various states. 

Treatment with sulphadrug^s is ^^ving encouraging results 
and allows the patients to live at home under medical 
supervision. This requires special teams to supply medicines 
and control the course of treatment. A system on these lines 
is working well in Thailand, and experimental work has 
also been done in India. 

Venereal diseases are still very common in India. Experts 
estimated that 10 per cent of the population were suffering 
either from syphilis or gonorrhoea in 1950, and a govern- 
ment campaign envisaging the use of modem methods of 
treatment was started in 1953. By the time of writing 145 
district clinics had been opened and seven major VD hospiitalSj 
which also take preventive measures. The initial and post- 
graduate training of specialists is carried out in Delhi and 
Madras. 

India has created its own pharmaceutical industry since 

independence; much help has been given by the Soviet 
Union, who aided in the building of India's largest anti- 
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biutics factory and a works making medical instruments. 
Most medical enterprises belong to the state. 

The increase in urban population, associated with the 
influx of enormous numbers of rural inhabitants, lias given 
India yet another problem: the terrifying lack of .sanitation 
in the big cities (especially in Calcutta, Benares, etc.). Seeing 
that the forecasts of demographers on the growth of some 
towns are simply terrifying (they calculate, for example, 
that Calcutta will have a population between 36 and 50 mil- 
lion by the I9S()s),'''^ it is not difficult to imagine the 
problems this will present for housing construction, the provi- 
sion of sanitation and hygienic facilities and employment.®' 
The municipal economy of Calcutta is already in an un- 
satisfactory state. According to the West Bengal Statistical 
Bureau, around 600,000 people were living in its slums in 
1965; and according to UN data about 15 per cent of its 
population live in little shops or workshops, 30 per cent 
share rooms with two other families and 17 per cent live 
on the street. 

Some steps are being taken to improve sanitary condi- 
tions in the large cities (drainage and water-supply construc- 
tion, municipal hoiisntg schemes) but on a scale which does 
not match the demand, and so this remains one of the most 
vital problems for the near future. 

Family Planning. The continuing high birth rate in India 
and the steep drop in the death rate, as we have already 
noted, have resulted in rapid growth of population. Demo- 
graphers' estimates give some idea of the outlook for the 
near future (Table 52). The annual increase of between 
ten and fifteen million people forced the government to 
adopt a policy aimed at restraining population growth and 
bringing it into line with the country's material resources, 
and a Committee for Research into Family Planning was 
formed in 19,^1 to work out a programme on a national 
scale. This programme began to be implemented in 1956 
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under the slogan: "Wait with the next child, stop after the 

third!" 

Wide propaganda and use of the mass media definitely 
played a role. According to the optimistic estimates of 
Indian health workers, 15 million births had been prevented 
by 1969.^^ The goal set in 1963 of reducing the birth rate 
within ten years from 41 per thousand (in 1961) to 25 per 
thousand was the basis of the fourth plan's programme for 
birth control, but the target for 1973 was raised to 32 per 
thousand. 

Table S2 

Population Estimates for Selected Asian ConntriGs 
for 1970, and Projections up to 1980 (000,000^) 



Country 


1670 


1975 


1980 


India 


543.2 


611.0 


682.3 


Iran 


25.4 


28.9 


33.0 


Indonesia 


118.2 


133.5 


152.7 


Turkey 


36.6 


42.2 


48.4 



Source: World PopulaHon Proapecls as Aaseaaed in 196S. Population Studied 

No 41, iMited Nattons. New York. 1966. p. 140. 

The government has been energetically subsidising family 
planning centres and consultative services (Table 53), has 
expanded the production of contra«ptive devices and has 
been training necessary medical personnel. It was intended 
to spend 3,100 million rupees for this purpose (that is to 
say ten times as much as under the third plan). It was also 
planned to spend some 100 million rupees on birth control 
propaganda between 1969 and 1974, and a bill on estab- 
lishing a minimum age for marriage was drafted (20 for 
women, 25 for men). 

World Health Organisation takes some part in financing 
the birth control campaign, although, according to its Con- 
stitution, it has no responsibility for recommending or en- 
couraging any particular policy on this question.^2 

16-3065 
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The programme is run on a voluntary basis. The govern- 
ment promises some recompense for using contraceptives, 
and has lowered their retail price. Birth control measures 
have not met any opposition from the religious organisa- 
tions, but the employment of such a radical means as sterili- 
sation, sometimes of utterly ignorant people who are not 
really able to realise the consequences, raises a sharp ethical 
probiem.^^ 



Th« Family Planning Service, 196M974 



TabU S3 





DiBfrict 
family 
planning 
centres 


UrbEm 
family 
planning 
centres 


Rural 
family- 
welfare 
planning 
centres 


Rural 
8iil)cen- 
tres 


Family 
plaoDiog 
trainins; 

centres* 


Third Five- Year 












Plan 


119 


1,381 


3,676 


7,081 


30 


1966-1969 


303 


1,7S7 


4,326 


22,826 


48 


1969-1974 


335 


1,856 


5,225 


^31.752 


51 



Source: Fourtft Five-year Plan, 1969-197*, p. 398. 
* Inclodlos central institutes. 



It is Still premature to talk of the family planning cam- 
paign as a success. In general basic changes in the demo- 
graphic situation cannot be eiFected solely by medical means. 
What is needed are real social, economic and cultural trans- 
formations, an improvement in the economic situation, in- 
creased literacy and so on. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the popularity of the family 
planning programme contributed to the success of the "Green 
Revolution". The solution, though partial, of the food 
problem eliminated the threat of high mortality, and the 
birth rate, which carries with it the threat of potential 
unmployme^nt, has become one of the most important prob- 
lems. 

Serious measures have been taken in the years since 
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independence, thanks to the activity of the central state 
authorities, to improve thp quality of labour resources. 
Certain progress has been made in cultural development 
(democratisation of elementary education, the achievements 
of Indian science, and the elimination of catastrophic epi- 
demics), which allow one to assume that the foundation has 
been laid for removing one of the worst legacies of tlie 
colonial era, namely, the discrepancy between the need for 
human resources (as the vital factor in the productive 
forces) and their actual condition. 

In evaluating the achievements of independent India it 
must not be forgotten that the country is developing under 
complicated and difficult conditions. In 1975 rightist forces 
attempted to challenge Indira Gandhi's government and 
disrupt its progressive reform programme. This led to the 
declaration of a state of emergency, and the adoption of 
measures aimed at limiting rightist activities. 

The Indian government has taken energetic steps to 
improve the people's living condiiions, eliminate poverty, 
intensify industrial and agricultural production and to carry 
through their social and cultural reform programme. 

In L. I. Brezhnev's Report to the 25th Congress of the 
CPSU he stressed; "Soviet people appreciate and, more, are 
in solidarity with India's peace-loving foreign policy and 
the courageous efforts of her progressive forces to solve the 
country's difficult socior economic problems. We wish the 
people and government of India complete success in these 
efforts."^ ■ 



I* I. Brezhnev, FoUowing Lenin's Course, pp. 300-01. 

2 International Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties, Moscow, 
1969, Prague, 1969, p.' 474. 

3 L. I. Brezhnev, Report of the CG CPSU to the 24th Congress 
of the CPSU, in 24tk Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1971, 
pp. 24-25. 

* According to the 1961 census the total population of .India fell 
into the following age-groups (in percentages): 
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up to 4 


years 


15.0 


5-14 


•t 


26.0 


15-24 


■1 


16.7 


25-34 




15.4 


35-44 


fi 


Il.O 


45-54 


u 


8.0 


55-64 




4.S 


65-74 


» 


2.1 


75 and over 


11 


1.0 



^ We will not go into the history of education in India. Many books 
have been written on this theme, and those who are interested arc 
referred to the following worts by Indian and Soviet authors: S. Mulc- 
hcrji. History of EducaLion in India, Baroda, 1955; N. A. Konsfantinov, 
Shkolnaya politika v kolonialnykh strunakh (School Policy in Colonial 
Countries), Moscow, 1948; V novoi Indii (In New India), Moscow, 1958; 
M. T. Kondakov, U shkolakk Indii (In tlic Schools of India), Moscow, 
1958; A. A, Nusenbaum, Narodnoye obrazovaniye v Indii (Public Educa- 
tion in India), Moscow, 1958; A. G. Smirnov, Nauchno-tekhnickeskaya 
intelligentsia v IndU (The Sdentific and Tedinical Intelligentsia of In- 
dia), Moscow, 1967. 

^ Speeches by Lord Macmday with His Minute on Indian Education, 
London, 1935, p. 359. 

' The role of the Christian churches in the development of education 
in India was and remains considerable. The high percmtage of literacy 
in states and territories with fairly big groups of Christians (according 
to the 1971 census: 60.2 in Kerala and 44.5 in Goa, Dsman and Dia) 
is due also to the work of missionary schools. 

^ Rabindranath Tagore was cxfremely concerned with tin; future of the 
Indian people. "The wheels of fate." he wrote in his testament, "will 
some day compel the English to give up their Indian Empire. But what 
kind of India will they leave behind, what stark misery? When the 
stream of their centuries' administration runs dry at last, what a waste 
of mud and filth they will leave behind!" Sec: Jawaharlal Nehru, The 
Discovery of India, New York, 1946, p. 477. 

8 Cited from G. Myrdal, Asian Drama, Vol. Ill, Clinton, 1968, 
p. 1737. 

In India today, it must be said, despite a number of government 
measures, neither the problem of education for the lower castes nor that 
for girls has been adequately solved. 

Cited from G. Myrdal. op. cit, p. 1810. 
*2 7he Comlitidioii of India, Delhi, 1956, p. 26. 
" Prof. S. Shumovsky, of the USSR, took part in this work. 
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" State educational cstablishnKjnts limit themselves to training staff 
for these institutions and to publishing handbooks on method. 

^ There arc hardly any in the villages, and the so-called unrecog- 
nised establishments are not worthy of serious attention. 

'® Indian demographers assert that the local authorities regularly 
in0ate the actual intake figures for primary sdiools, and that drop-out 
is more significant flian has been assumed. (See "Census of the Population 
of India: First Results", Mirovaya ekonomtka i mezhdunarodttiye otno- 
skeniya. No. 8, 1971, p. 155). 

" In 1970 tlie suithor had Iht; opportunity of (alkinp; ui srlniolchiMren 
in Kcialu. and was able to ascertain without difficulty that the age differ- 
ential is sometimes as hi^h as four or five years. 
Fourth Five-Year Plan 1960-1974, p.' 356. 

From his conversations with Kerala schoolchildren in 1970 the 
author learned that they did not study either English or Hindi. This was 
due, on the one hand, to lack of teachers, and, on the other, to the 
opposition of local separatists, who were particularly hostile to the 
teaching of Hindi. 

^ Interesting information on the life of the tribes is given by the 
Soviet researcher L. Shapostnikova in her Taina plemeni golubykh gor 
(Secret of the Blue Mountain Tribe), M o.scow, 1970. 

^ A network of libraries for adults was aiso set up. According to 
Ministry of Education figures, there were 19f,.W permanent and 4^88 
mobile libraries in I'Mi'' and around 17.000 reading rooms. 

" Some countries ha\e had i;ood n:^,ults frani radio and television 
teaching, but it is rather difficult to hope for rapid progress in India. 
In 1967 there were 548 TV sets in schools, and only 297 club sets in the 
Delhi area. Preparations were under way on an Indo-Amcrican experi- 
mental project (in co-operation with UNESCO) envisaging the launching 
of a special Earth satellite that would make it posible to relay education 
television broadcasts that would be made in the telecentres of seven 
distrirts. The National Board of Adult Education had not as yet proved 
itself in practice, but it cannot be faulted for its resolutions and recom- 
mendations. 

23 Solution of the problem is hampered by casic differLiues. Brahmins 
consider it beneath their dignity to teach the "low-l.oi n", thus making 
it necessary to look for teachers among Cliristiaus and the lower castes, 
who find it difficult to gain authority in rural areas, where caste preju- 
dices are especially strong. 

Some sources indicate that only 622,105 of the 836,212 primary 
school fcachcrs have the necessary training. The bulk of the teachers 
come fiom one-year and two-year teacher training schools (of which 
(here were 1^48 in 1965). See: Sharma Nardev, "Primary School 
Teacher Training in India", Narodnoye obrazovaniye. No 11 
1970. 
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THe supply of experienced teachers for incomplete secondary schools 
varies in the different states. According to official figures 18 per cent 
of the teachers in Assam are qualified, and 92 per cent in Tamil 
Nadu. 

® Women constituted 10.9 per cent ia 195(V51, and 16.2 per cent 
in 1960/61. 

^ Most of the universities are in northern states (Uttar Prade^ 
and Punjab}, and there are not many in the south {Kerala and Tamil 
Nadu). The considerable increase in the number of universities has not 
corresponded (with rare exceptions} to the possibilities of equipping 
them. 

2' India. Pocket Book of Umversity Educalion, 1972, p. 88. There 
were 1,223 private colleges in 1961. 

^ It has been noted that the Umversity Grants Commission had 
been gradually moving in recent years from a position of "watchful 
bureaucratism" to active support of the government in realising plans 
for social and economic reforms. Since 1970 there has been a scheme 
whereby students take part in natioBal and community development 
projects (the "working term"}. Adoption of fliis idea was partly in- 
fluenced by the success of the campaigns run in the Soviet ' Union (the 
development of virgin lands, youth construction projects, .etc.). At the 
same time steps have been taken to involve more students in sports 
and physical education classes, and there are 600 special scholarshii« 
for the best student sportsmen. 

^ This is typical of many Third World countries. In Latin America 
there arc 50 per cent more students of the fine arts than there are of 
.a^cuUurc, stock breeding, etc. 

^ The Soviet Union helped with the building and equipping of the 
Higher Technological Institute in Bombay. Since its foundation it has 
granted 1,641 Bachelor's degrees, 898 Master's degrees, and 44 doctor- 
ates. In 1971 it had 2,IW students and 500 post-graduates (JV^ 
Times, No. 5, 1971, p. 27}. 

In November 1970 85,000 engineers and technicians were regis- 
tered unemployed {Netu Age, October 3, 1971, p. 18). 

2^ Agricultural education only really began to develop after 1956, 
when the training in this field was concentrated in 14 institutes, and 
the granting of degrees and diplomas was unified on a national scale 
with the help of the University Grants Commission and other adminis- 
trative bodies. Post-graduate work is now being done in agricultural 
subjects, and refresher courses have been instituted. In 1968/69 92 
higher educational establishments (around 13,500 students) were train- 
ing agricultural specialists. 

^ Central government pays 50 per cent of total expenditure. 

^ It was intended to increase state expenditure on primary schools 
(by 78.5 per cent in 1966, and by 92.2 per cent in 1971), and partly 
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on incomplete secondary schools (by 325 per cent in 1966 and by 

47,4 per cent in 1971), 

Cases of states' spending funds on the extension of secondary 
and higher education to the detriment of primary education faced the 
central government with the need to exercise stricter control over the 
opening of new institutions, and to make sure that they took the real 
needs of the country into account. 

^ Between 1950 and 1965 the salaries of various categories of 
teachers rose by 18 to 92 per cent, but during the same time prices 
rose by 61 per cent, which meant that die real wages of most teadiers 
fell. 

India, 1970, p. 88. Unfortunately, the passing of the Act was not 
accompanied with the needed organisational and co-ordinating 
measures, which led to dissipation of funds appropriated for sci^tific 
development. 

Quoted from R, Avaknv, V. Gavrilyuk, Pokkiskckmiye umov, 
(The Brain Drain), Moscow, 1970, p. 86. 

■^■^ On the Council's work see Z. Husain, '"Development of Scientific 
Research in India and the Role of the Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research", Science and the Human Condition in India.and Pakis- 
tan, New York, 1968. 

The programme of national integration envisages deeper study of 
Indian culture and broad dissemination of its achievements, 

*i H. Bhabha. "Indian Science; Two Methods of Development", 
Development of Indian Science, Bombay, 1966, p. 22. 

P. C. Mahalanobis, '"The Drama of Asia from the Point of View 
of an Indian", 7eorii ekonomickeskogo razvifiya osvohodivshikksya 
stran Azii (Theories of the Economic Development of the Liberated 
Coiinlries of Asia), Moscow, l'}70, p. 161. 

''■^ Conference on. the AppUralion of Science and Technology to the 
Development of Asia, Part II, Messages addressed to the Conference, 
New Delhi, August 9-20, 1968, pp. 16-17. 

UNESCO Statistical Yearbook, 1968, Geneva, 1969, p. 422. 
In November 1970 India's representative in UNESCO proposed 
the founding of a World Children's Encyclopaedia and a History of 
World Civilisation for young people. 

^ See also N. Yermoshkin and I. Suchkov, Respublika Indiya. 
Peckat, radio, televideniye (The Republic of India. Press, Radio, T^c- 
vision), Moscow, 1971. 

« Young India, 1925, p. 387. 

^ It is written in the Constitution: "The State shall regard the 
raising of the level of nuh'ition and the standard of living of its people 
and the improvement of public health as among its primary duties...." 
The Comtittition of hidia, Delhi, p. 27. 

*8 India, 1969, New Delhi, 1969, p. 93. 
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™ The development of secondary medical education is tlic respon- 
sibility of the slate authorities, while central governmental bodies con- 
trol higher medical education and rcfrcshci- cOLirses for sjieciaJisls. 

5* The problem of midwivcs is very acute, for the profession Is con- 
sidered unclean, and its work is only done by members of tlu- lower 
castes. The majority of niidwives are illiterate, which leads to high 
mortality of the new-born and of mothers. Nevertheless only around 
15 per cent of women give birth in maternity homes, while the rest 
continue to resort to the services of local quacks. 

^ For information on India's food situation see V. G. Rastyannikov, 
Razvivayushchiyesya slrany: fnodovohtviye i politika (The Developing 
Coxmtries: Food and Politics), Moscow, 1963. 

® The last catastrophic epidemic was the influenza outbreak of 
1918-1919, in which around 13 million people died. 

^ The first organiser of the Indian anti-plague service wa^ an 
eminent Russian doctor Vladimir Khaffkinc, after wliom the Bacterio- 
logical Institute in Bombay is named. 

^ UJ^ESCO News Information BuUetini No. 12, December 1969, 

* P. Renu, Gryaxnoye pokrymlo (The Dirty Coverlet), Moscow, 
1960. 

^ P. Gascar, Voyage ckez les vivcmts, Paris, 1958, pp. 153-54. 
^ 7rud, February 18, 1971. 

^ See: Y. N. Guzevaty, Problemy narodonaseleniya stran Azii, 
Afriki i Latmskoi Amerikt (Population Problcmfi In the Countries of 
AMa, Africa and Latin America), Moscow, 1970, p. 127. 

™ See: K. Mukhcrjce, "Calcutta", Education in Cities, London, 
1970. 

^' Za riibezhom. No. 46, 1969, p. 19. 

Sec K. G. Siimonyan, "Some Aspects of Family Planning in 
India", Sovetskoye zdravookhraneniye. No. 10, 1970, p. 58. 
^ In 1967-1968 1,800,000 such operations were performed. 

L. I. Brezhnev, Report <if tlic CPSU Central Committee and the 
Immediate Tasks of the Party in Home and Foreign Policy, Moscow, 
1976, i*p. 18.15. 
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NEPAL. BHUTAN, SIKKIM 



The fall of British domination in India also affcctc<l the 
states of Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim, located in the Hima- 
Iay£^, in the north of the Indian subcontinent. Although 
they formally were not colonies of Great Britain, British 
sovereignty plus their natural conditions and geographical 
remoteness from the outside world retarded their economic 
and cultural development. 

Nepal 

In the view of the Nepalese historian D. R. Regmi, the 
British intentionally did not include Nepal in British India; 
it was much more convenient for them to rule the coimtry 
through the feudal Rana family, members of which occupied 
the post of Prime Minister for more than 100 years. British 
policy was based on the principle of isolating the country, 
which served as a permanent source of recruits for the army, 
stationed in British India. 

The fall of the colonial regime in India was followed by 
political changes in Nepal too. Its artificial isolation was 
ended and ties with India, and then with other countries 
were strengthened and the so-called Ranocracy was abol- 
ished. The first steps were taken to bring about an eco- 
nomic renaissance and to develop national systems of educa- 
tion and health. 
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Tn the mid-fifties 96 per cent of the population were 
illiterate. By that time, true, some adult schools were already 
functioning, the setting up of which had been encouraged 
by Gandhi's ideas of the importance of spreading elemen- 
tary knowledge and the inculcation of the simplest profes- 
sional skills, but there were only 49 of them with 7,068 
pupils. Even their increase to 912 in 1966 (22,800 pupils), 
and the opening of 25 specialised centres were not enough 
to solve the problem of eliminating illiteracy in a country 
with a population of 10,700,000 (1968 data). The system of 
education and the ponderous structure of school education 
also complicate the problem. 

Nepal has four school systems; English, Sanskrit, Buddhist 
and Nepalese. The first, which is the commonest, has schools 
in five stages: two-year lower primary and primary schools 
and three-year higher primary, incomplete secondary and 
full secondary schools. Their curricula include the humani- 
ties and natural science subjects, and correspond to those 
of Indian schools in volume. Children are accepted irres- 
pective of sex, caste, or religious affiliation. 

The Sanskrit system of education is accessible only to 
Hindus and members of the upper castes. The main 
accent is on study of Sanskrit and its literary memorials. 
The Buddhist schools, as their name indicates, are usually 
attached to monasteries and train votaries of the religion. 
The Nepalese system has only elementary classes. In all 
these schools, with the exception of the Buddhist ones, 
teaching of Nepali and Nepalese literature and history has 
been introduced. 

As a consequence of the multifarious nature of the system, 
the absence of centralised control (the host of private schools 
and the existence of monastery ones) and the charging of 
fees, the enrolment of school-age children was absolutely 
inadequate (20 per cent in 1963); and, according to 1969 
figures, girls constituted only 15 per cent of the total number 
of primary pupils and 13.8 per cent of those in secondary 
education. The staff situation was also unfavourable. 
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only 22.5 per cent of the teachers being properly quali- 
fied. 

At the beginning of the seventies Nepal had 6,630 
primary schools, attended by 32.2 per' cent of the children 
in the 6-10 age-group, and 841 secMidary schools with 
78,304 pupils but this means that only about 17 per cent 
of the children finishing primary school continue their edu- 
cation. 

Nepal's system of higher education comprises 36 colleges 
with around 12,000 students, and a two-year university in 
Katmandu (opened in 1959) with four departments— Natural 
and Exact Sciences, the Humanities, Law and Commerce, 
to which college graduates arc accepted. (Many Nepalese 
study abroad, mainly in India. In recent years there has 
been a strengthening of ties between Nepal and the USSR 
and other socialist countries; 266 Nepalese students were 
studying in the USSR in 1970.) 

The university in Katmandu undertakes individual re- 
searches in the fields of agriculture, geology and physics^. 
The Royal Nepal Academy, founded in 1957, docs research 
into themes in language, literature, art and other humani- 
ties. 

A modern health service is only beginning to be set up 
in Nepal. There is an acute shortage of qualified doctors and 
nurses. At the time of writing there were only around 1,000 
hospital beds, of which half were in the capital. One of 
the best medical establishments, the Koiti Hospital, inciden- 
tally, was donated and equipped by the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

Malaria (from which about 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion suffer), tuberculosis and various gastric and intestinal 
diseases are widespread. The unsatisfactory state of the 
sources of drinking water and low sanitary standards lead 
to outbreaks of cholera and typhoid. WHO and India have 
both extended considerable aid to the comparatively recently 
founded Ministry of Health. 
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^utan 

Bhutan is one of the few countries in the world where a 
census has not yet been taken, and where there are no 
figures at all on the age composition of the population or 
on literacy. According to extremely approximate fi.^ires, 
Bhutan has about a million inhabitants (the basic natioiuinlv 
being Bhutanesc). It is a backward country where feudal 
relations predominate and the way of life is much the 
same as it was in the sixteenth anrl seventeenth centuries. 
Civilisation is penetrating Bhutan very slowly, as attempts 
at modernisation are resisted by the feudal lords and the 
Lamaist clergy, who have great inftuencc. 

Nevertheless, Bhutan already has secular schools (100 
primary and two secondary) atid a teacher training college. 
It is intended in time to transfer all schools to the state 
and to introduce compulsory primary education. In the ele- 
mentary classes the Bhutan language, Hindi, English, 
arithmetic, history and Buddhism are studied. 

In recent years vocational schools have been opened to 
train people for local industry, which is making its first 
steps, and these already have as many as 15,000 students. 
More than 900 Bhutancse study in higher educational insti- 
tutions in India, which, in accordance with an agreement 
made shortly after independence, gives Bhutan economic 
and cultural assistance. In 1970 the Kingdom of Bhutan 
became a member of the United Nations. 



Sikkim 

The population of Sikkim is estimated at 200,000, of whom 
around 90 per cent are illiterate. Lamaism has a great hold 
on its cultural development, with 67 monasteries and around 
three thousand monks. Despite the serious measures taken 

in the 1960s to extend education and to increase its acces- 
sibility, only 15,000 of the 35,000 school-age children go 
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to school (including a mere 2,000 girls). Despite aid by 
Indian educational bodies Sikkim has a great shortage of 
teachers, textbooks and school buildings. 

At present there are 160 schools in Sikkim, one college 
and a vocational school, which trains artisans and qualified 
workers in carpentry, carpet-weaving, leatherwork and 
so on. 

The only scientific establishment in the country is the 
Tibetology Research Institute in Gangtok, which has a very 

rich collection of manuscripts and xylographs. The Insti- 
tute's workers prepare manuscripts lor publication and trans- 
late them into English. 

Since 1954 Sikkim has had several modern medical cstab- 
linhmcnts, but it would be premature to talk of the devcl- 
<)l)inLul of a health system; the number of doctors is 
less than 20. Work on combating disease, especially malaria, 
is very weak. 

Close ties with India, of which Sikkim was a protectorate 
until September 1974, when it became an associated state of 
the Republic of India, have had a beneficial effect upon 
the country*s cultiu-al and economic development. 



CHAPTER 7 
PAKISTAN 



Education and tfie Training of Cadres 

From the very beginning the government of independent 

Pakistan had to face extremely complex social and economic 
problems,^ linked with the need to reconstruct a backward 
malti-structural btiild-up, eliminate poverty and unemploy- 
ment, and raise the extremely low productivity of labour, 
which all made it imperative radically to alter the qualita- 
tive composition of the labour force,- and train qualified 
specialists, though the realities of the situation gave 
no grounds for expecting an early solution of these 
problems. 

The 1961 census was not at all heartening, with 
79,385,191 illiterates and only 14,335,809 literates (or 19.2 
per cent of the population), of whom 11,100,000 were men 
and 3,200,000 were women (Table 54).3 These^ figures, 
however, need qualification. Pakistani statistics included 
those who could read a simple text and understand it, but 
many of these could not write; and at least 14 per cent of 
these people could give no evidence of any education, i.e., 
were self-taught. The average figures for the country do 
not reflect the true state of affairs. In rural areas, for 
instance, the percentage of literacy did not even reach 13.6. 
Levels in West and East Pakistan were also not the same, 
due to the differences in their historical development and 
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to some extent to differences in their religious compositiMi 
{Table 55). 

In 1970 there were about ten thousand adult education 

centres in the country, giving free instruction to six or 
seven hundred thousand people, mainly men. It was pro- 
posed to organise workers' literacy courses in state and 
pri\ ^Ue enterprises and put out special literature, but 
the finance available for these projects was quite unsa- 
tisfactory. 

The problem of educational development as a whole was 
complicated in many ways by lack of the necessary resources 
and cadres. The considerable growth in the population also 
had an adverse effect. And when one takes into account the 
strong opposition of reactionary sections of the Moslem 
clergy and the general sharpness of class and national 
contradictions, the situation in which Pakistan introduced 
its programme of cultura] change becomes obvious. 

TTie declared aim of the country's leaders to achieve 
"Islamic socialism" was not backed up by measures that 
would correspond to the content of the proposed programme. 
To achieve "Islamic socialism" it was basic to create equal 
opportunities for all in a wider sphere, and not merely 
in the distribution of wealth. The three principles of equal 
opportunity: universal free elementary education, high qual- 
ity of education in secondary schools and the provision 
of competitive employment at all levels, undoubtedly, had 
great attraction, but these slogans were based on ideas 
of class "harmony" which did not exist, and never could, in 
Pakistani society. 

The school system evolved under British domination 
underwent no basic reorganisation during the first two 
five-year plans (1955-1965).''' It included primary schools 
(lst-5th classes), incomplete secondary schools (6th-8th 
classes), higher secondary schools (9th and lOth classes) and 
intermediate schools (llth-12th).5 With the exception of a 
few schools education of the sexes, as a rule, was separate. 
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Table 5S 

PorcGTitagc Distribution by iieligioiLS Group 
(1901 Ci-Ttsus) 



Group 


Total 


West 


E;iSl 


Pakistan 


Pak ietan 


Moslems 


88.09 


97.17 


80.43 


Hindus 


10.67 


1.45 


18.45 


Christians 


0.78 


1.3G 


0.29 


Buddiiists 


0.4 


0.01 


0,74 


Miscellaneous 


0.06 


0.01 


0.09 



Source: Pahistan Yearbook, 1970, p. 36. 



Pre-school establishments catering for children from three 

to six were all private. 

The third five-year plan paid much attention to educa- 
tional problems, above all to quality. 

Government authorities considered that fulfilment of the 
planned proposals should be a breakthrough in develop- 
ment of the school System. The aims of reorganisation were 
clearly fonnulated as follows: 1) to create a system which 
would bring about the transition to the age of science and 
technology, promote political, social and economic develop- 
ment and bring the cultural and spiritual level of the country 
into line with demands of the modern world: 2) to create 
conditions in which the youth of the country would be able 
to develop their all-round individual abilities; 3) to raise 
the level of education at all stages so that it could fulfil 
to the utmost its function in national construction.^ 

The appropriate increases were made in expenditure 
(I'able ^t)), hut the Indo-Pakistani military conflict in 1965, 
and the sharp increase in expenditure on military needs, 
forced the government in March 1967 to reduce the funds 
previously allocated to education from 3,230 million rupees 
to 2,374 million. 

The cut in funds affected primary schools most of all. 
Instead of the 520 million rupees earmarked for thdr 

17—3065 
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Table 56 



Distribution of Appropriations for Education in the 
First, Second and Third Five-Year Plans (mln rupees) 





First Plan 


Second Plan 


Third Plan 




Total 


Per 


Total 


Per 


Total 


Per 




Bum 


cent 


sani 


cent 


sum 


cent 


Primary education 


74 


20 


101 


g 


520 


20 


Secondary education 


72 


19 


183 


17 


615 


23 


Teacher training 


g 


2 


70 


6 


138 


5 


Technical education 


22 


6 


260 


24 


637 


23 


Higher education 


100 


2C 


28U 


25 


448 


15 


Scholarships 


5 


1 


93 


8 


198 


S 


Sundries 


98 


26 


115 


11 


674 


G 


Total 


380* 


100 


1,102 


100 


3,230 


100 



aoucce; Third FiW-Tettr Plan of the RepuUic ol PuhUian (1365-1970), p. 239. 



* Actual expenditure was only 230,000,000 rupees. 

development, only 319 million were actually spent, wHich 
naturally prevented fulfilment of the plan to build more 
primary schools. 

Official Pakistani statistics for 1967-1968 indicated that 
5,100,000 children were attending primary school in East 
Pakistan (69.1 per cent were boys)," which constituted 48.5 per 
cent of the age-group. The figures for West Pakistan were 
even lower, witii 2,600,000 (77.7 per cent were boys), or 34.4 
ptr cent of the age-group.^ It was proposed to increase enrol- 
ment conaderably by 1970 to 70 per cent of the age-group, 
which would have required the modernisation of 26,000 
existing schools and the opening of 45,000 new ones. In an 
attempt to ease the problem slightly, the authorities intended 
to introduce a two-shift system, to use mosques for "secular" 
lessons (something very unusual for a Mo.slem country), and 
to direct a number of private firms and industrial enterprises 
to organise courses for the children of their staff. 

By 1970 the number of primary schools had risen to 
70,040, and of pupils to 10,500,000 (51 per cent of the agc- 
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group), which meant that the planned figures had been 
fulfilled by 70 per cent in East Pakistan, and by 37 per 
cent in West Pakistan.^ 

The inequality in the distribution of s< hnols among the 
different provinces (Table 57), the limited resources, the 
slow rebuilding of village schools, the low standard of 
living of the popiilaiioo. and the unwillingness of parents, 
arising from this, to let their children go to school (prefer- 
ring them to work in the fields) have retarded the develop- 
ment of primary education. The effectiveness of the admin- 
istrative measures was reduced by the high drop-out of 
pupils. In 1963/64 only 30 per cent of all the school-begin- 
ners reached the 5th class in Fast Pakistan, and 48 per cent 
of the total in West Pakistan (Table 58). Drop-out has 
long ceased to be a purely "educational" problem, and has 
grown into a social and economic one. In that connection 
there arose the idea of introducing the elements of agri- 
culture and the handicrafts prevalent in the particular area 
into the curricula of 4th and 5th classes in village schools, 
so that children would have acquired at least the minimum 
of the skills they would need in practical life by the time 
they had completed their education. 

The unfavourable situation in primary education led the 
Pakistani government to adopt proposals for a New Educa- 
tional Policy in 1968. "It is now widely accepted that the 
greater factor in a nation's economic progress," this docu- 
ment stressed, "is the quality of its manpower resources, 
which can be improved through cdurntion. For a country 
like Pakistan, with few discovered minerals and other 
resources, education assumes an even larger importance. It 
is therefore necessary that education should not merely be 
treated as a social service but should be regarded as a 
necessary Tnvestraent in Man' without which real economic 
progress is difficult. ... It is considered that for national 
development purposes, the first priority of education should 
be to create a literate society. . . . Literacy . . . firstly, helps 
to bring about changes in social attitudes, such as contempt 
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Table oS 



Drop-out in Pakistani schools (percentages) 



Year ot 
entry 


Province 










C 1 


asses 








I 


II 


m 


IV 


Y 


VI 


VII 


Yin 




X 


1957/58 


Eastern- 


100 i^i 


28 


23 


18 


12 


11 


10 


9 


9 


1957/58 


Western 


100 ri5 


5(i 


48 


42 


24 


20 


18 


16 


14 


1963/64 


Eastern 


100 49 


/it 


30 


30 












1963/64 


Western 


100 75 


64 


56 


48 













for manual work. . . - Secoadly, it raises labour productivity 
by faciUtatin^- ihc acquisition of analytical and technical 
skills Ihc proposed educaUunal plan therefore places 
the maximum emphasis on elementary^ education so that 
illiteracy maybe eliminated at the source. 

The New Educational Policy envisaged increased atten- 
tion to the education of young people in the spirit ol the 
official Islamic ideology, and the curricula of primary schools 
adopted at the end of the sixties naturally gave rchg.on a 
considerable place (Table 59). Islam (and Hinduism, Budd- 
hism, or the elements of the Christian snnpeh dependmg 
on the belief of the pupils) became a compulsory subject, 
and the government constantly called for a deeper study 
of it At the same time the requirements in teaching general 
subjects were raised and they were even introduced into 
the traditional Moslem schools. 

The secondary school faced more or less the same prob- 
lems. Although the number of pupils increased by nearly 
200 per cent between 1951 and 1970, and enrolments m 
classes 6th to 8th increased to two million, not more than 
25 per cent of the age-group was reached, and n«t more 
than 17 per cent passed the final examinations.^! East Jr'aki- 
stan was particularly backward owing to the discriminatory 
policy of the central government. 
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In recent years secondary education has been reorganised 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Education 
Commission. The need for reorganisation was governed by 
the fact that secondary schools in the main supply cadres 
for industry, agriculture, commerce, etc. 

Things, however, proceeded very slowly. The majority 
of pupils in higher secondary schools in 1967/fiS, as Min- 
istry of Education figures show, were studying in institutions 
with a bias (especially in the Eastern province) towards the 
humanities: 





West 


East 




Pakistan 


rakistnn 


The humanities 


67.1 


80.9 


Natural sciences 


30.1 


14.8 


Commerce 


1.2 


3.3 


Industry 


OA 


0.3 


Agriculture 


0.6 


0.4 


Domestic Pcionce 


0.5 


0.3 



The position has altered little since then, as the pro- 
gramme which has been in force since 1968 indicates 
(Tabic 60), althoui^h its revision, the publication of exper- 
imental textbooks and the introduction of optional subjects 
should make it easier to solve the problem. One must not 
forget, however, such a negative factor as the inadequate 
democratisation of the secondary school. Fees arc charged, 
and are fairly high. In addition many schools are private 
foundations, in wKuli rl-fisl ideas of education are still 
very much alive. 'I lie succcisiifu! reform of the school system 
depends not only on improving curricula and the technical 
equipment of schools, but also on the supply of teachers and 
the quality of their training.^ 



Primary Secooriary 

schools schools 

1950/51 87,647 44,966 

1960/61 130,545 58,815 

1962/63 150,163 6<),22« 

1964/65 171,973 82,555 

1969/70 350.000 120,000, 
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For a number of reasons the plan was not fulfilled. Ac- 
cording to the Ministry of Education, there were 198,000 
teadiers in male primary schools (one teacher to 53 pupils) 
in 1970, and 24,000 in female schools (one to To go 

over to the new curricula the secondary schools needed 
another 35,000 teachers. 

The problem of the quality of teacher training has been 
even more difficult. According to far from complete figures, 
38 per cent of the primary school teachers in East Pakistan 
and 11 per cent in West Pakistan did not have the necessary 
qualifications. This is partly explained by the fact that the 
growth in the number of pupils forced the administration 
to give priority to quantity and make sure that schools had 
full staffs. Without doubt they were also prevented from 
making the best choice of teachers by the very low pay for 
the job, teaching being one of the lowest paid professions 
for the intelligentsia.^^ 

The education of girls remained a very important problem 
giving cause for concern. The ratio of girls to boys in 
primary and secondary education was 1:3 and 1:6 in 1965. 
This shows how slow religious and social prejudices are 
disappearing, though it had already been proposed at the 
beginning of the sixties, albeit in very cautious terms, to 
re-examine the traditional interpretation of some of the 
Koran's writ and to recognise the right of women to take 
part in the economic life of the country. But the founding 
of co-educational schools, the drawing of women into teach- 
ing, and the help of women's organisations did not yield 
tangible results. The experience of a number of Moslem 
countries (Turkey, Afghanistan) permits one to state 
that these problems can only be solved by government 
measures. 

Vocational education. The third five-year plan posed the 
improvement and extension of the training of skilled work- 
ers as a task of national importance, which expressed the 

needs of economic development and aimed at closing the 
gap between the demand for skilled workers and their actual 
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supply, when there was a surplus of free labour power. 
Control of vocational schools was transferred to the Ministry 
of Education. 

Fulfilment of tjic programme for training- cadres with 
medium-level qualifications was left to the fourth five-year 
plan. By 1970 there was a noticeable influx of students to 
intermediate classes and an increase in enrolments in sec- 
ondary (three- and four-year) vocational schools (Table 61) 
which were intended to meet the needs, mainly of the West 
Pakistan economy, for medinm-levcl specialists. Anyone 
could enrol in them who had completed 8 to 10 classes 
in a general school. 

Schools training technical personnel for industrial 
projects, above all in the new branches of industry, became 
the object of special concern by the educational authorities. 
The commcrcutl colleges introduced courses in 1970 for 
managers in industry and commerce based on up-to-date 
management methods. 

The need for specialists familiar with the latest agro- 
techniques prompted extension of the network of agri- 
cultural schools. Whether Pakistan, basically an agri- 
cultural country, could solve its food problem and free itself 
from the need to import grain, depended in some measure 
on providing agricultural specialists. Although agricultural 
growth rates reached 6 to 8 per cent by the end of the 
sixties, the planned quotas for grain production were not 
met (East Pakistan especially lagging behind). 

There also was an increase in the number of three-year 
schools for nurses (there being more than 30 at the time 
of writing-) and of educational colleges training teachers 
for primary, incomplete secondary, and vocational institu- 
tions. 

Higher ediicalion is provided mainly by the universities, 
both General Universities and specialised ones. The first 
include the two oldest institutions, the University of Punjab 
(founded in Lahore in 1882) and Dacca University (1921), 
and more recent ones, Hyderabad (1947), Peshawar (1950), 
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Table 61 



Secondary Vocational Educatira 
1959-1970 



Number o( stiideuts in vocaMonal establisIinieutB 





fcp 




commercial 


1 


the arts 


o 


11 


!i 


total 


girl a 


a 

■s 

u 


total 


girls 



1959/60 


21,339 


3.fi87 


311 


1,390 


38 


1,228 


32 


3 


1964/65 


32.399 


6,650 


425 


2,452 


14 


237 


49 


3 


1965/66 


33,586 


5,546 


345 


3,090 


33 


101 


230 


74 


1966/67 


37,213 


7.042 


350 


3,925 


35 


170 


241 


31 


1967/68 


40,700 


7,820 


375 


4,600 


35 


185 


240 


35 


1968/69 


44,600 


8,585 


400 


5,125 


35 


200 


275 


50 


1969/70 


48,600 


9.200 


450 


5,850 


35 


200 


300 


65 



TahU 61 (cont.) 



Nunil>er or studenls in voMtlonal cstaTjliehmenta 



Year 


todQStrial 


teacher trahiiiig 


medical 
















total 


girfs 


total 


girls 


total 


girls 



1959/60 


8,916 


2,467 


7,836 


1.318 


1964/65 


14,053 


3,567 


15,133 


3,075 


1965/66 


15 ,499 


3,086 


14,321 


2,353 


1966/67 


19,092 


4,508 


13.435 


2,568 


1967/68 


20,900 


4,900 


14,400 


2.850 


1968/69 


23.000 


5,300 


15.600 


3,100 


1969/70 


25,000 


5.700 


16,800 


3.400 



1,426 41 



Source: the Bureau of Education (Islamabad). 

Karachi (1951), Rajshahi (1953), Islamabad (1966). Chitta- 
gong (1966) and Quetta (1970). i'* Of the second type, there 
are two agricultural universities, Lyallpur and Mymenslngh, 
and two engineering universities in Dacca and Lahore. In 
1969/70 PEdcistan's universities had more than 30,000 
students.*^ 
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The universities trained graduates in various disciplines, 
including the pure sciences, and awarded Masters and 
Doctor's degrees, supervised teaching in the colleges sub- 
ordinated to them and sat their examinations. Iheir 
standards were no different from those of the best univer- 
sities of otKer Third World countries, and were the special 
concern of the organisations controlling higher education. 

The universities have received great help from the state. 
The central government covers more than 70 per cent ot 
their expenditure, and the provincial authorities and private 
individuals and hrms also help. New lecture blocks, laborato- 
ries and libraries have been openedJ''* 

Higher education has been undergoing a reorientation, 
however slowly it may have been. In the decade 1960-1970 
there was a certain fall in numbers of the humanities stu- 
dents and the tievelopmcnt of agricultural education was 
given a fillup. At the end of the sixties there were 7,141 
students in this field--3,tJ72 in the two agricultural univer- 
sities, 3,259 in four colleges, and 810 in the animal hus- 
bandry college in Lahore." The universities provided facili- 
ties for post-graduate work. The standard of teachmg in 
the agricultural colleges (Tajgaon in East Pakistan, and 
Tando fame and Peshawar in West Pakistan) has nsen. In 
1966/67, in West Pakistan, the training of teachers at Gen- 
eral Farming courses for secondary schools in rural areas 
was organised.'^ Eighty short-term refresher courses provided 
for the retraining of agronomists, veterinary surgeons, and 

mechanics. . . 

Pakistan began training her own qualified engineers tor 
practical work and research in technology with the opening 
of two engineering and technological universities m 19G1. 
By 1968/69 there were also six engineering colleges, four 
in Wcsl Pakistan and two in East Pakistan, catermg for 

6,928 students. j j t 

The training of medical cadres has been expanded. In 
1967/68 7,200 students (including students of pharmacy and 
dentistry) were studying in 13 colleges attached to clinics. 
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Karachi and Lahore had hospital facilities for practical 
experience in therapy, sanitation and hygiene. 

Attention has been paid in recent years to the physical 
education of the young, and school curricula included a 
course of personal hygiene and physical education. The uni- 
versities have been provided with gymnasiums, playing 
fields and swimming pools. The press and radio constantly 
campaigned for "physical perfection of the nation 

Higher education involved fairly high fees; students had 
to pay not only for lectures, but also to sit exammations 
and for the use of laboratories and libraries. The numl^cr 
of scholarships was very small so that students from the 
worse-off classes were obliged to find parallel work m addi- 
tion to their studies. In reality higher educati.m was confined 
mainly to cHldrcn of comparatively well-off families, and 
nothing realistic was done to confirm its accessibility 
proclaimed by the political leadership. Students were a 
serious political force in the movements of 1968-1971 m 
East Pakistan, taking part in demonstrations calling tor 
political reform, for the release of arrested opposition lead- 
ers for democracy in education, improvement ot the eco- 
nomic position of teachers, and for guaranteed work for 
graduates. As a result of the events of 1971 higher educa- 
tional establishments in East Pakistan lost most of their 
lecturing staff. Teaching institutions suffered great damage, 
their laboratories being destroyed and equipment stolen. 



Development of Research 

Until 1947 on the territory of Pakistan there were no 
major research centres, so that Pakistani ^^j^^^^J^^ 
only began to develop after ir.dependence. The Pakistan 
Academy of Sciences was founded m 1953, and the conduct 
of research was entrusted to institutions set up m 1960, name- 
ly the National Science Council and other government 
laboratories, and the universitits. which became the main 
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Table 6B 



Kumber of Professional Scientisls 
and Engineers Employed in 1966 





ID 

gOTernmeat 
activities 


in institutlona 
ol higher 
education 


in otlier 
employment 


total 


Natural 










sciences 


2,563 


1,539* 


1,002 


5.104 


E^iniBetine 


692 


376 


3,121 


4,189 


Medical 










sciences 


295 


634 


15,571 


16,500 


Agricultoie 


311 


640 


463 


1,414 


Total, 
all 

sciences 


3,861 


3,189 


20,157 


27,207 



Source: Confereme on Hk Application of Bctenee and Tecrinology to the Dtt^' 
opmenf of Asia, Part D. New DelM. 1968, p.Sl. 
* Estimated. 

base for research and training of scientific personnel 
(Table 62).iQ 

Overall government control of development was exercised 
through the Department of Scientific and Industrial iicsearch 
under the Presidency, The Department was given great 
powers and functioned in close contact with Pakistan's 
major scientific organisations. 

Within the jurisdiction of the National Science Council, 
which co-ordinated plans and programmes of scientific ac- 
tivity and made suggestions for applying results in practice, 
there were the following institutions: the Pakistan Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Pakistan Agricul- 
tural Research Council, the Pakistan Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Pakistan Council for Irrigation, Drainage and 
Flood Control Research, the Pakistan Medical Research 
Council and the Council for Works and Housing Research. 

The Academy of Sciences and various societies, councils 
and associations (the Pakistan Mistorical Society, the Geo- 
graphical and Sociological associations, the Council for 
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Developing Urdu and Bengali, etc.) played a certain role m 
the reorganisation of Pakistani science. 

The main task of research has been recognised as helping 
to solve the food problem, and in that connection increasing 
the productivity of all branches of agriculture. In addition 
a programme was planned for desalination of sea water 
and the irrigation of desert areas in West Pakistan. 

Study of energy resources was the basis of research aimed 
at promoting industry. 

Scientific work in the medical field has been directed 
towards eradicatniL i jiidcmic diseases and the tropical dis- 
eases peculiar to Pakistan. With the help of international 
organisations an anti-cholera centre and the Malaria Insti- 
tute of Pakistan were set up in Dacca, a medical research 
centre for training Masters and Doctors of Science, the Nar 
tional Health Centre in Islamabad and the National Re- 
search Institute of Family Planning in Karactii. 

Government expenditure on scientific development was 
only 0.13 to 0.17 per cent of the national income, and was 
estimated at 77 million rupees (196fi-19G7). Private capital 
did not make any substantial contribution, though it did 
finance some applied research in fields la which it was 
interested. In several cases research projects were also 
financed by international organisations and by private foun- 
dations m imperialist countries. In general resources were 
directed into research in th& Western province. 

Mass Media' 

According to the data for October 1969, Pakistan published 
more than 1,000 newspapers and magazines (108 dailies, 
302 weeklies, 117 fortnightlies and 522 monthlies) in various 
languages (in the state languages, Urdu and Bengali, and 
in English, Beluchi, Pushtu, Punjabi, Sindhi and Gujarati). 
There were three news agencies with branches in various 
parts of the covml^ and abroad. The contait of: the. press 
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and of radio broadcasts was strictly controlled by govern- 
mental bodies. 

The central radio station was in Islamabad, the bigger 
stations in the Western province were located in Karachi, 
Hyderabad, Lahore, Rawalpindi, Quetta and Peshawar, and 
in the Eastern province in Dacca, Chittagong, Rajshahi, 
Sylhct and Rangpur. Since 1969 the central radio station 
has given daily broadcasts for schoolchildren in 6th to 9th 
classes (two programmes of 15 minutes each); the provni-^ 
cial stations have also given time to regular educational 
programmes, particularly a programme of farm education, 
organised by the ministries of Information and AsncuKure. 
There have also been programmes for the illiterate on 
sanitation and hygiene, family plamiiiig and agncul- 

^^Tlie first television stations were opened in Lahore and 
Dacca in 1964, and later two more in Rawalpindi and 
Karachi. The equipment of these stations was supplied by 
Japanese firms which, until recently, also helped run and 
finance them. A Television Institute tranung staif for work 
in television was founded in January 1967, 

The film industry has also had considerable develop- 
ment, producing 450 documentary films and shorts and 
around 200 feature films a year. 

Health Protection 

In the first years after independence, Pakistan's health 
service was in a very bad conditiMi. There were not more 
than 3,500 doctors for a population of 72 million, and there 
was only one medical college and four schools training 
junior medical staff. The situation was especially severe in 
the rural areas of East Bengal. Insanitary conditions and the 
inadequate provision of sources of drinking water gave rise 
to regular epidemics. In 1952, according to official figures, 
about 95,00n people here died of malaria. "Widespread 
disease . . . poor medical services and repulsive livmg condi- 
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tions," a Pakistani economist wrote, "have combined to 
produce a drastic lowering of labour efficiency m all the 
iiKiiii ;ii L-as (if the economy." 

Despite limited funds and resources, the fust hve-year 
plan (1955-1960) therefore allocated 288 million rupees, or 
3 1 per cent of total expenditure, to the development ot 
public health; but only 50 per cent of the planned sum was 
actually used. . . , 

The results of the Second Plan (1960-1965) give evidence 
of certain progress. The number of doctors rose to 15,600 
(agdnst a planned 13,000), and the number of hospital beds 
went up to 33,000 (against 28,000 in 1960-1961). Three 
medical colleges were opened during the period and by 
1966 there were twelve. Vaccination in East Pakistan re^ 
suited in the number of smallpox cases being reduced from 
79 000 in 1958 to under 50,000 in 1964. In 1960-1961 a 
special council opened a campaign to wipe out malana 

within 14 years. , ,- . 

Nevertheless the situation as before remamed disturbmg. 
According to incomplete statistics every year 150,000 people 
contracted tuberculosis and 100,000 malaria. There were 
nearly 100,000 lepers and about half a million blmd persons 
(blindness having increased owing to the absence of the 
necessary measures to combat eye diseases and to the tact 
that the sick did not observe the elementary rules of per- 
sonal hygiene). The foci of smallpox and cholera have not 
i)een wiped out, and there were outbreaks of cholera in 1968 
and 1970. 

Poor nutrition increased susceptibility to diseases, partic- 
ularly gastric (investigations revealed that the calory 
content of food in a number of areas of the country was 
less than the critical norm of 2,250 calories a day estab- 
lished by the UN Food and Agricultural Organisation). 
Infant mortality was high, and there was an acute shortage 
of medium-level medical staff (in 1965, for example, there 
were only 700 nurses to 6,700 doctors in East Pakistan). 

"Our resources " ran the introduction to *e third five- 
is* 
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year plan, not permit us to provide tKe population with 
the forms o£ medical and social services which exist in Great 
Britain and Sweden at present. We are fully determined, 
however, that over the period of operation of this plan we 
shall achieve the situation whereby the greater part of the 
population will receive medical attention." 

The government programme envisaged laying the hasis 
of a united state health system, built on a rural health 
centre serving 60,000 people, an increase in the number of 
such centres and their reinforcement with medical person- 
nel,20 the opening of two or three medical stations, labora- 
tories and other services in districts, with the appropriate 
personnel, and the taking of special measures to protect the 
health of children, mothers and industrial workers. 

Measures against tuberculosis were also planned. It was 
estimated that it would be necessary for this to build 1,900 
clinics (one clinic to 100,000 inhabitants) over 20 years. And 
it was proposed to bring the rural medical stations into the 
national anti-tuberculosis campaign. The campaign against 
malaria was to be continued, and a more active attack made 
upon leprosy with the opening of five clinics (in Rajshahi. 
Mymensingh, Chittagong, Khulna and Barisal) and four 
mobile polyclinical units. 

This programme, however, was only partially fulfilled, 
since onlv (538 million rupees out of the 901,000,000 allocat- 
ed for the development of health, were actually spent. 
However, as the following figures show, there was a certain 
increase:^^ 





196522 


1970«a 




15,60028 


19,800«» 


Nviises 


3,600 


5,400 


Hospital beds 


35.500=1 


48,30024 


TB clinics 


96 


181 


Number of TB beds 


2,500 


3,450 


Women's consulting cent-res 


1,047 


2,750 


Rural health centres and medical stations 


200 


860 


Medical colleges 


12 


14 
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At the end of the 1960s a system of free medical atten- 
tion had been partially introduced for civil servants and tor 
the poorest strata of the population, which was intended in 
the future to lead to extension of medical services to «ie 
mass of people. At the same time a health programme for 
industrial workers was put into operation The 1934 Factory 
Act {which contained some elements of labour protection) 
was not being observed, as the Pakistani admmistration 
admitted, and the 1962 Act on Acddent and Sickness 
Insurance had not in reality been implemented by the pro- 
vincial governments.-' , , . J. ^■ 

Although the work of the Central Malaria Eradication 
Board did not as yet cover all regions of the Wuntry. in 
those areas where it did operate the number of foci was 

reduced. , ™ 

But these of course, were very relative successes. Iht 
rural areas are still very short of doctors; and one doctor 
in the countryside has to deal with ten to twenty thousand 
people, against 700 in the towns. There is a shortage of 
medium-level medical staff {one nurse to four doctors, 
whereas there are two nurses io every doctor m the indus- 
trially advanced countries), and quacks and untrained mid- 
wives practise in the 'wUages. Infant mortality is fallmg only 

slowly. , , ^, Q 

Family planning. In the sixties population growth was 3 
per cent per annum (against 2.B per cent in 1951-1961), and 
in 1970 the population had reached 132 milhon, aceordmg to 
official estimates. The ^e composition had also altered, 
42-47 per cent of the population being under la years ot 
age, which aggravated the already serious food problem 
(since children need fewer calories, but more good-quality 
protein food and vitamins). 

Economic growth rates, as a result of the backwardness 
in agriculture, had been very low for many years, especially 
in East Pakistan. Between 1950 and 1960 the national 
income increased by 28 per cent, but the increase practicaUy 
had no tangible effect, since on a per capita basis it had 
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reniidned stable (205 ant! 29S rupees respcrtively), and only 
by 1965 did it reach 330 (with an average annual iticieasc 
of 2 per cent between 1960-1965) and in 1969 up to 550 
rupees. Attempts were made to avert the threat that the 
vital task of the plan, that of tripling per capita income, 
would not be fulfilled; the solution was seen in lowering the 
birth rate from 55 to 35 per 1,000. Tt was assumed that 
since the death rate had been reduced from 29 to 15 per 
1,000, the task wouH be to reduce average annual popula- 
tion increase to 2 per cent by 19S5. 

As the family planning programme encountered certain 
resistance from traditionally biased sections of society, a 
special department was even set up and 54 family planning 
clinics, 1,230 rural centres, etc., were opened. Attention was 
also paid to propaganda. By 1969 the birth rate had fallen 
to 43. 

* * * 

Since independence certain changes have taken place in 
the social and cultural development of Pakistani society, in 
particular as concerns the sphere of education and health. 
Many of the programmes in these spheres directly met the 
needs of the bourgeoisie for literate and professionally 
trained personnel. On the whole, however, the progress 
made must be recognised as very modest. There was really 
no other possibility. The basic problems associated with the 
need to liquidate the colonial structure of the economy and 
build up an independent national economy, to overcome 
inequalities in the economic development of West and East 
Pakistan and to improve the material situation of the broad 
masses were still imsolved. 

The complexity of those problems, which arose as soon as 
Pakistan was formed, was due to the fact that the division 
of former British India gave P^stan backward agrarian 
regions, that old economic links were broken and that there 
vfas no dear idea of the path of future development. The 
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ruling circles of the new state represented the mtercsts of 
the feudal landowners and the big bourgeoisie and did not 
slri^■c to democratise political life or bring about progressive 
changes, and encouraged the activity of private capital, 
which was striving to occupy a leading position in mdustry, 
banking and insurance. Monopolists were given immense 
opportunities to influence the poUtical situation m the coun- 
try to suppress the democratic movement and to dctermme 
the direction of the country's foreign policy, which led to a 
strengthening of Pakistan's ties with imperialist countries 
and her joining the SEATO and CENTO md.lary blocs. 
These liroups followed a discriminatory policy in lelation to 
the Eastern province, to which only 37 per cent of budget 
appropii^aions were assigned during the first three five-year 
plans, although nearly 60 per cent of the population lived 

*^The reforms begun by Ayub Khan's government after 
1958 were aimed at activising the country's advance almg 
the road of capitalist development, at creating conditions for 
the development of private enterprise (as before, preserv- 
ing advantages for the West Pakistan bourgeoisie), at reduc- 
ing the discontent of the middle strata, and at breaking up 
the national democratic front. 

Some changes took place in this period, those m agri- 
culture accelerated the penetration of capitalist relations into 
the countryside. Industry developed comparatively quickly, 
including the sector vital to the economy, heavy industry 
There was a marked movement away from a one-sided 
orientation on Western states and a broademng of co- 
operation with countries in the socialist camp. There was a 
certain increase in the standard of living of the masses, 
thouoh as to the main indices {per capita national mcome, 
calory-value of food, housing, etc.) it was still one of the 
lowest in the world.^ . 

The development of caoitalism in Pakistan gave rise to 
new problems caused by the sharpening of contradictions 
between tiic big bourgeoisie, on the one haad. aald the 
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middle and petty bourgeoisie, on the other (especially in 
East Pakistan), and by the growing opposition mood in 
various social groups in East Pakistan because of the slow 
liquidation of its backwardness. There was a sharp increase 
in the activity of workers in demanding improved living 
and labour conditions. Their actions were supported 
by students, minor civil servants and teachers, and coincided 
with peasant disorders in separate areas. Slogans calling for 
democratic transformations and the introduction of parlia- 
mentary forms of government gained in popularity among 
very broad sections of the people. Tn this tense atmosphere 
a change of government occurred, and on March 25, 1969, 
Ayub Khan handed over power to the military authorities; 
but they, too, naturally were unable to solve these "tender" 
problems. 

For East Pakistan 1971 was a tragic year. Despite the 
assurances of Yahya Khan's government that the results of 
the country's fiisl elections (December 1970) would be 
honoured, and that a National Assembly would be called, 
the military administration broke off negotiation on March 
25 with the leader of the Awami League, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, on the subject of the future state structure, and 
arrested him and other East Pakistan leaders. Tanks and 
aircraft hred on the peaceful Bengali population, killing and 
wounding hundreds of thousands of innocent people. Bloody 
terror reigned throughout the province. Around ten million 
people fled lo India to escape the excesses of the army and 
persecution by the police. A partisan struggle broke out in 
East Pakistan, and the government of Bangladesh was 
formed. The national movement of the Bengali people was 
crowned mth success, and on December 16, 1971 (now 
celebrated in Bangladesh as Victory Day), the People's 
Republic of Bangladesh was proclaimed as a new indepen- 
dent state. 

Pakistan is now seeking the way out of serious crisis. 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, wbo assumed the post of President in 
December 1971, has stressed the need to effect changes in the 
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economic, social and cultural fields, to work out the funda- 
mentals of new labour legislation, and to carry out a land 
reform. 

In a radio and television address on March 15, 1972, 
President Bhutto announced a reform of the education 
system. 

"Ever since we gained independence," he said, "education 
has remained almost the most neglected sector in the body 
politic of our country. For a lons,^ time, the obsolete idea of 
producing an educated class from amongst the privileged 
few . . . remained the cornerstone of our educational sys- 
tem We have got to change education from an 61ite 

privilege to an equal expectation. This opportunity belongs 
to every citizen regardless of race, religion or sex; regardless 

of origin or birtli."^ 

The reform envisages dcmocratisation of the education 
system, eradication of illiteracy and re-examination of curri- 
cula in incomplete and complete secondary schools with 
the aim of giving them a vocational content. Free education 
has been introduced in classes 1st to lOth in 1972-1973. 
It was also intended to give all boys primary education by 
the end of the 1970s, and all girls by 19S4. 

Private schools and colleges have been _ nationalised 
(without compensation), and the working conditions and pay 
of their teachers brought into line with those in state schools. 
Privileged establishments are being turned into schools for 
gifted children, who can study in them irrespective of their 
parents' economic or social position. 

By 1980 10,000 literacy centres should be functioning. A 
People's University has been founded with the task of 
organising education through correspondence courses, con- 
sultations, television, and the other mass media. With the 
aim of educating adults and getting school education gomg 
in remote areas, a National Corps has been set up in which 
young people from 17 to 23 serve for one year. It was also 
intended to set up five boarding schools mainly for children 
from remote areas in the near future. 
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The changes also aiFect M^er education. It was proposed 
to set ttp a Government Commission on University Manage- 
ment, to reorganise the running of universities and to bring 
students and lecturers into the university councils. It is also 
planned to increase the number of universities to 16 by 
1980, building new ones in Saidu, Multan and Suk- 
kur. Several colleges are also to be granted university 
status. 

The programme of educational reform provided for the 
establishment of a state publishing organisation, the opening 
of 50,000 libraries in town and country, and measures to 
develop sport. Expenditure on education doubled in the first 
year of the reform, and should increase by 15 per cent every 
year. In the scale of the tasks envisaged and the obvious 
trend toward democratisation of education, the programme 
diiFers considerably from the earlier ones. 

In its foreign policy the government of Pakistan has taken 
steps to achieve mutual understanding and establish friendly 
relations with the countries of the South Asian subconti- 
nent. On his visit to Moscow {March 16-18, 1972), President 
Bhutto again emphasised that the development of good- 
neighbourly relations between Pakistan and the Soviet Union 
was in the interests of their peoples, and wovXd promote the 
development of lasting peace in Asia and throughout the 
whole world. 

* Pakistan's social, economic and political development h?.^ been 
analysed by many Soviet authors, among whom we note the following: 
Y. V. Gankovsky and L. R. Gordon-Polonskaya, Istoria Pakistana (The 
History of Pakistan), Moscow. 1961; Y. V. Gankovsky, Natsionalny 
vopros i natsionalniye dvizkenia v PaMstane (The National Question 
and National Movements in Pakistan), Moscow, 1967; V. G. Rastyan- 
nikov and S. A. Kuzmin, Problemy ekonomiH Pakistana (Economic 
Problems of Pakistan), Moscow, 1958; Y. V. Gankovsky 
and V. N. Moskalenko, rolltkheskoye polozheniye v Pakistane (The 
Political Situation in Pakistan), Moscow, 1960; V. N. Moskalenko, 
pTohlemy sovremennogo Pakistana (Problems of Prcscnt-Day Pakistan), 
Moscow, 1970. See also the articles: Y. V. Gankovsky, "Events in 
Pakistan", Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodniye otnoshenia. No. 6, 
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1969. and "The First General Elections in VMstan\ Mirovaya eko- 
nomika i mezkdunaTodniye oimshemya, No. 4, , ^ 

2 Transformation of the labour force was sp^^^Hy '^'^^^ 

6th Asian Regional Conference of the ILO (Tokyo September 1968). 
it 7^ Report of the Director-Generd Hurnan Res^^^^^ 
ment: Objectives, Problems and Policies, Geneva, 1968. Ui. m. 

3 The table does not include children under Eye years of age. 

4 The author has given more details in i-?- "get 
Cadre-Training in Pakistan", Xarody Aim Afnh, ^o. 2, 1969. See 
also F. G. Volokhonskaya. "Education P^^^^^^tan" (A syi^^^ 
Candidate dissertation), Tashkent 1970; M. ^^^'^^i^^rf; 

tan", in Prosveshcheniye i podgotovkakadrov v str^kh V^t^a 
(Education and Cadre-Training in Countries of the East). Moscow, 

1971. ^ , . 

5 After finishing 10th class pupils sit examinations and are awarded 
a matriculation certificate. The intermediate classes prepare pup|ls for 
higher education with a certain amount of spcciabsat.ou, in wh ch the 
accent is on the humanities and technical and sacntific (hsa^^^^^^ 

The Third Five-Year Plan of ike Republic of Pakistan {1963- 

'^'^^ The "discrepancies between these figures ^nd those in Table 57 
must be ascribed to the deficicndcs of Pakistan's statistics 

8 The backwardness of "West Pakistan was mainly due to the bad 
state of the education system in Pushtii and Beluai areas. _ 

'J In order to fulfil the programme for expanding primary educa-- 
tion in East Pakistan it was necessary to build 5 000 new schools and 
reconstruct around 10,000 oUiers. As a result of the events of 1971, 
these figures require basic review. 

Pakistan Yearbook, 1970, p. 325. 

" This low figure can be explained both by the poor state of educa- 
tion and the system of final examinations inherited from the coloma! 
period, which arc set by special examination commissions unconnected 
with the schools. 

12 Statistical Pocket Book of Pakistan. 1967, Karachi, 1968, p. 214. 
« It must be said that teachers had not been wiling to reconcile 
themselves to this situation and struggled to improve their material 
status They became particularly active during the political cnsis of 
Ayub'Khan-s regime. Thus, ..n March !7, 1968, around 5.000 teachers 
from Lahore's municipal schools demonstrated for higher wages, and 
between July and December teachers joined the students m demonstra- 
tions and stiikes. Between February and March )D71 there were dem- 
onstrations by teachers in Ea.t Pakistan a.lvancing bolh Pol'ttcal and 
economic demands (see. for example. The Leader, March 11, 1969; 
The Dawn, March 21, March 22, 1971). , 
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" The projected opening; of a university in Jahan Gimagar in 1970 
did not take place. ■ i ■ 

Quite a few Pakistani students were educated abroad, mainly in 
Britain {899 in 1970) and the USA (and in recent years also in Canada 
and the FRG). Some stay on to work after completing their studits, 
but the government has taken measures to ensure their return. 

Major libraries wcic opened under Dacca, Karachi, and Hydera- 
bad universities. GovLvnmental organisations supervised stocking the 
libraries of higher educational establishments, in particular that of the 
University of Punjab, which has manuscripts in Urdu, Persian, Arabic, 
Pali and Sanskrit. The recently founded Directorate of Archives and 
Libraries controlled the National Bibliographical Unit, which recorded 
all literature, periodicals and government publications issued in Pakis- 
tan. An international Book Exchange Centre has also been formed. 
« Pakistan Yearbook. 1970, p. 388. 

^ Report of the Progress of Education m Pakistan 1966-1967, Ge- 
neva, 1967, p. 6. 

1^ There is a considerable disproportion between the needs of the 
economy for scientific cadres and their actual supply. The notorious 
"Brain Drain" has also affected Pakistan, while aid from the devel- 
oped capitalist countries, the USA, Britain, the FRG and Japan, has 
not had much effect on the state of science there, 

20 The average complement of staff in a rural centre or other ser- 
vices is 20 to 30 people, including three or four doctors. 

lii Pakistan Yearbook, 1970, p. 380. 'j hcsc figures differ rather from 
those publidied in the Fourth Five-Year Plan mO-1975. 

22 The population was estimated at 112,400,000 in 1965, and at 
131,700,000 in 1970. 

In 1965 there was one doctor to every 7,200 persons, and in 1970 

one to every 6,650. 

M One to 3,170 and one to 2,850 respectiirely. 

25 The elimination of the state from the financing: of the social 
insurance system led in practice to the tyranny of the private entrepre- 
neurs. [See V. N. Moskalenko, o/;. f'tl., pp, 134-44.) 

28 Per capita income in Pakistan in 1965 was 3.3 par cent of that 
in the USA (see V. N. Moskalenko, op. cit.). 

^ the Dawn, March 16, 1972. 



CHAPTER 8 
BANGLADESH 



The appearance on the territory of the former Easteni 
province of Pakistan of the People's Republic of Bangladesh 
brought about a reduction of tension on the subconti- 
nent! The government of Bangladesh has declared its 
intention to foUow a policy aimed at strengthening fnend- 
ship and co-operation with the countries of the subconti- 
nent, of Asia and the world. On his arrival in Dacca shortly 
after his release from arrest, the Prime Minister expressed 
special gratitude to the USSR and the great Soviet people 
for their "consistent support ... for the invaluable role which 
the Soviet Union played at the UN" {Izvestia, January I, 
1972). 

The population of Bangladesh is estimated at 70 to 75 
million, 98 per cent of whom are Bengalis. In accordance 
with the Provisional Constitution, a parliamentary form of 
government was introduced, the people elected to the legis- 
lative bodies at the parliamentary elections in December 
1970 being the first members of the Republic's Parliament. 

The social ideal of the Republic was declared to be equal- 
ity of all citizens irrespective of nationality or religious 
affiliations, and the creation of a new and just society, free 
from exploitation. As its immediate aims the government 
set the following tasks of national reconstruction: the devel- 
opment of agriculture and of the financial system, the^ pro- 
vision of employment for returning refugees (nine nailKQn 
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of whom had come back by March 1972) and the provision 
of food, housing and clothing for the inhabitants ot areas 
that had suffered from the terror of the military authorities. 

A start was made on restoring the industrial enterprises 
(in particular, in the jute industry) ^^^^^^f ' ^".t^"'^^^ 
power and communications lines destroyed by the West 

^""A'piann^nJ* Commission was set up, entrusted with the 
task of developing a plan for restoring the country s econ- 
omy, Ihich hkd suffered damage estimated at four or five 
thousand million dollars. , , , n 

The administration of the Republic took control over all 
currency and banking operations and over e^pm-t. U retused 
to accept responsibility for foreign loans contracted by the 
government of Pakistan, the more so, since only an insigmt- 
icant part of the 20,000 million rupees assigned for the 
development of East Bengal had actually been used for that 

^ThTicadcrs of Bangladesh expressed their intention to 
pay special attention to the agrarian problem. On ¥chr^^^xy 
lo 1972. the maximum size of holdings was .et at 100 bigha 
(a;ound seven hectares). Any surplus or "^^^ ^^^^^^^5 j^"),^ 
was to be distributed among the poor It was also envisaged 
to set up co-operatives and provide them with loans and to 
undertake extensive irrigation schemes. 

India gave much help to the young Republic, deno ing 
free supplies of food, fertilisers, cement, metal and fuel to 
a value of 250 million rupees, and grantmg a loan in toreign 

currency of £5,000.000. .... i 

The complexity of Bangladesh's economic^ situation makes 
it difficult to solve problems in the soaal and cultural 
sphere. And yet there is no doubt that the eradication of 
illiteracy is an indispensable condition for econornic growth 
which makes it extremely necessary to undertake a sta e 
campaign. Success in developing agriculture will greatly 
depend^n raising the standard of functional litcracy. it is 
therefore understandable that the government called for 
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the creation of a national educational system that would 
embrace all citizens without exception. 

It is natural that the government has decided on the 
creation of a national education system which is capable 
of embracing all citizens without exception. 1973 figures show 
that the country had 30,446 elementary schools (classes 1-5 
with 6,300,000 pupils, 70 per cent of whom were boys. School 
education is free, and 87 per cent of elementary schools are 
state-run. Partial secondary schools (classes 6-8) and second- 
ary schools (classes 9-10) form the second stage of secondary 
education. Fees must be paid for secondary education (only 
girls can study free up to the 8th class). At the bcgmning 
of the 1970s there were 5,90a secondary schools with 
1 435,000 pupils, 87 per cent of whom were boys. About 70 
per cent of secondary schools are state-run. Intermediate 
colleges (11-12 classes) prepare pupils to enter higher edu- 
cational establishments. The country has about 500 colleges 
(47 of them being state-run) with 328,000 students. There 
are also about 4,500 Moslem schools supported by various 
religious organisations. _ 

Secondary specialised education involves vocational te- 
chnical schools with 4,000 students, and 34 spccialis<!^ 
secondary establishments— 7 medical colleges (3,200 students). 
9 law schools (3,500 students), 2 colleges of commerce 
(1 400 students), etc. A total of 12,000 people have been 
brought into the country's system of secondary education. 
Students can enter vocational technical schools after com- 
pleting 8 classes, and colleges after 10 classes. Elementary 
schoolteachers are trained in 48 teacher training schools. 
The annual output of secondary schoolteachers is about 
1,700, whereas there is a demand for 4,000. About 70 per 
cent of secondary schoolteachers have not completed their 

pedagogical training. 

The country has six universities— Dacca founded in 1921 
with about 14,000 students, Rajshahi founded in 1954 with 
1,600 students, Chittagong founded in 1968 with 1,000 stu- 
dents, Jahangirnagar University founded in 1971 with 
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] -m Students, the Maimensingh Agricultural University 
founded in 1961 with 2,500 students, and the Engineering 
and Technological University in Dacca founded in 1962 and 
now having 2,000 students. Bangladesh also has three poly- 
technic institutes and two institutes for training engineers 
for the light industry. Fees must be p^d for higher education, 
and a small number of students receive grants. 

The government's declared principle of secularism m edu- 
cation has not so far been practically implemented. 

Mass illiteracy among the population is a serious brake 
upon economic, social and cultural progress. The first Bang- 
ladesh five-year plan, up till 1978, envisaged the elimina- 
tion of illiteracy among all people between the ages ot 11 
and 44, but this was not a very realistic goal, as in 1971 
the country was only 21.5 per cent literate (31.5 per cent 
of men, 10.7 per cent of women). 

The health service of Bangladesh is in a very poor state. 
It must be said that it was also unsatisfactory in East Ben- 
gal before 1970. 

The geographical nature of the country and its very high 
density of population (500 per square kilometre) give rise 
to widespread malaria, cholera and other serious diseases. 
Owng to the absence of trained cadres, the necessary tech- 
nology, and, most important, the financial resources, the 
fight against them has not been waged vigorously enough. 
The 297 rural health centres, 50 per cent of which were 
poorly equipped, could not serve the whole population,_and 
their number was increasing very slowly. The military 
actions and terrorism of the West Pakistan army, moreover, 
did much damage to the health system, destroymg medical 
establishments and killing many medical workers. The dis- 
placement of enormous masses of refugees also created 
difficulties for the medical service. 

At the end of 1970 the area that is now Bangladesh had 
8,052 doctors, employed by the state, 12,000 privately practi- 
sing doctors, 700 nurses and around 10,000 hospital beds 
(one to every 7.500 inhabitants). The Republic has received 
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extensive help from India and also from the USSR (through 
th™^^ Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies), 
which have supplied medicines, clothing and tood. 

^^ * 'i- 

The complex political situation in the country, following 
the 1975 events, have combined with serious economic diffi- 
culties to slow down the implementation of the governments 
social and cultural reform programme. Experience m the 
development of newly independent states shows that the 
consolidation of political independence aepemls mainly upon 
the success of socio-economic reforms and ^^^^ 
healthy political climate in this part of the world. A consoli- 
dation of all the country's patriotic forces is needed if urgent 
problems of economic and social development are to be 
solved. 



CONCLUSION 



The thirty odd years that have passed since the end of the 
Second World War have been years of mass revolutionary 
struggle, years that have brought political independence to 
hTmajority of former colonies. They have also been year 
of active movement toward liberation from imper.ahst 
dependence by comitries that previously were formally 

sovereign states. 

They have been difficult years. 

Tragic conflicts provoked by the mcddlm^r of impena jst 
states, the inconsistent action of political leaders, and the 
coXl-siiics of economic and social development have -ed 
Third World countries again and again with ^e need to 
Question whether they have chosen the right path of devel- 
opm^^^^^^^ with the need to perfect their social mstitutioBS 
and fini the proportions of economic growth that would best 
answer their real possibilities. , 
Their main task throughout these years had been and 
remained that of achieving real ecoriomic ^"dependence, 
which hinged on many factors: the level of economic devel- 
opment, the availability of natural resources i^^^^S^ 
the stability of the political regime, demographic indices, 
the existence of national cadres, etc. 

Despite the difficulties and the failures we cannot ignore 
the enormous advances that have taken place in the socia^ 
a^d economic life of Third World countries. This is shown 
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in their differentiation (into countries of a capitalist or a 
sociali t orientation), in the changes in the class composit on 
Tttfr populations (growSi of the P-let-^ assoaa^^^^ 
with progress in industrialisation, and m certam achieve 

ri^ts'in'social and cultural ^^r'TT^' Zi^^^^tt 
lution of the central problem depends to a S j 
There is no doubt that there cannot be a smgle path ot 
change fo all the developing countries in the modern scene^ 
TJoM be naive to think that mechan.cal transplantation 
„f The model of bourgeois development that took shape m 
industrially developed countries into a different miUeu can 
of itself guarantee success. Social changes are needed for 
tL h nee as S. Tyulpanov rightly points out, "po itical 
lgans f, r national development must he concret.sed, trajis- 
hlfd into a language that is comprehensible to every to ler 
^rrdnforced by a system of material and mora st.muli .t 
The vcrC^t attempts of the countries in question to plan 
socTd^d cr ural measures were hindered by the absence 
of statMics on the level of education, health, the numbers 
0 eKperts etc. Some of them organised statistical services, 
and paid more attention to the system of qnestiomng &e 
^opufation during the taking of a census. Dcsp.te the — 
pleteness of this kind of material it sti 1 helps them to 
fntroduce well-founded correctives into then- plans for tram- 
ine cadres and expandmg research. 

Since raising the educational qualifications and the stan- 
dard of occupational training of the labour force plays a 
de^ite role in increasing national inecne. J- 
tries arc coming more and more to understand that human 
resources Te n'o less important for industrialisation than 
captel accumulation. In drawing up their economic deveU 
opment plans the governments of most ol them try to aim 
taTe measures at improving the qualitative and quant, a- 
H^e eomposition of the labour force and the outl ok^for 
changinrthe economic, social, demographic and techno- 
ogical factors that affect its demand and supply. (Inf "t"^; 
utaisation of the labour force can be explained in many 
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cases by the general economic backwardness of the countries, 
the exploitation nature of tte social system, the low tech- 
nolog^ical level, the profoundly negative influence of their 
multi-structural build-up on tbe social psychology and, in 
consequence, the incompatibility of traditional institutions 
with lie tasks of industrial progTess.)- 

The industrially advanced countries themselves, it must 
be said, have not yet succeeded in establishing the economic 
effectiveness of expenditure on education and health, i.e., 
the exact relationship between expenditure on these sectors 
and the growth of national income. Gunnar Myrdal, for 
example, is very critical of economists' attempts to answer 
these questions. In his Asian Drama he recognised the im- 
portance of increasing expenditure, but stressed tliat it was 
11,^1 as yet possible to clarify "where should health and 
educational programmes be directed, how far should they be 
pushed, what means should they employ, and what other 
policy measures are needed?"^ 

The current interest in '-Investment in Man" and the 
tendency to include ecpenditure linked with this in economic 
plans is \ cry promising.'' But in practice the liberated coun- 
tries are experiencing great difliculties because of the ab- 
sence of data that would help them to judge the qualitative 
aspect of education correctly, and the relation between cul- 
tural reforms and economic growth.^ 

Nevertheless, most of these countries have been pursuing 
a state policy in the past decade or so aimed at brmging 
the tasks of the educational system into line with the needs 
of economic growth. 

Tlie structure and curricula of general educational schools 
is being re-examined and the content of higher education is 
being basically reorganised. The concept of continuing vdn- 
cation is becoming more and more widely accepted, an idea 
that has great significance for expanding vocational educa- 
tion, and for shaping the human personality in society. 
Intensive development of the mass media (radio, television, 
the press) and the cinema will do much to promote this. 
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The 1970s could be expected to see a modernisation of 
management in education, a renovation of the teaching per- 
sonnel, an improvement in teaching methods, and an increase 
of allocations for education. The General Director of 
UNESCO in his summary of its work for 1970, Education 
Year noting the progress that had been made in education, 
said 'that the main tasks of Third World countries were 
and remain the following: 

genuine democratisation of schools at every level, access 
to education for girls and women; the introduction of 
compulsory elementary education; 

wide dissemination of functional literacy; 
revision of curricula at every level so that they serve the 
needs of economic progress; improvement of training and 
refresher training of teachers; 

the development of new teaching methods and study aids, 
and continuing education; 

the use of mass information media.^ 

Realisation that knowledge is becoming a component part 
of national wealth is concentrating the attention of '1 hird 
World governments on scientific development. The very fact 
that it is recognised as an important element of economic 
progress and that the corresponding policies are being imple- 
mented is evidence of the reality of using science for the 
purposes of attaining full independence. 

Some measures in the field of health give indisputable 
returns. The progress in lighting malaria (the radical reduc- 
tion in the number of cases in India, Pakistan and other 
countries) and schistosomiasis indicate, when stated m mone- 
tary terms, however approximately, that the benefit received 
outweighs the expenditure many times over.^ 

The close relation between the state of health services and 
the whole social system complicates quantitative evaluation 
of its development prospects; and though expenditure on 
health is as high as over 2 per cent of the national mcome 
in some Third World countries, its effectiveness is often 
rendered in^gnificant by poverty, the unsolved food prob- 
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lem and the insanitary state of elementary living condi- 

The absence of a complex approach presents an obstacle 
to progress in the health services of liberated countnes Eco- 
„o,n c' cforms are often carried through wAout regard for 
their effect on medicine and hygiene. Irrigation projects, for 
example have sometimes caused a disastrous spread ot 
sXttmiasis, which in turn has required -s addrh«>al 
Pxnenditure to deal wth it. The young states are threatened 
a^rby serious disruption of the ecological balance, which 
may be a result both of rapacious exploitation of natural re- 
Zrces during the colonial period and o 'gnor.,g^ecolo6 ca 
factors when undertaking the construction of various 
projects, such as dams and chemical works i-„^tW 
^ Cultural change in Third World countries depends di ectty 

on the social restructuring °^=»t'y\'^%'"7,. HeoX 
consistent the changes are in the interests P^T^ 
fee more successful is cultural development which ac ivety 
Influences ethnic psychology, promotes the break-up of tx^ 
ditional links within a society with many °f 
modes of production, and the formation of social fo.ccs ca- 
Se of -olutionary strides. But we shouWnot exaggerate 
he possibilities of early solution of difficult problems_ 
aange will hardly be brought about m the period o 
time in all the countries of Asia, Africa and Latm Amer 
r but we can assume that the next 20 or 25 years wil 
brhig leir peoples a marked in.provement m standard of 
living and home and workmg conditions. 

Achievements in education, science and health are depen- 
dent^ on the overcoming of economic backwardness, whid. 
fn turn is determined by the choice of path of develop- 
ment « The present historical period of consolidation of na- 
ti:nll states'is linked with the creation ot those socia ,^nl- 
tural and economic preconditions which, as hey are tormed 
Tthe course of the continuing anti-imperiahs national I b^ 
eration movement, can promote the transition o Third 
World countries to the road of sociahst development. 
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